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Do your Employees have the benefits of a dependable plan of protection at low-cost which can lift that 
big IF out of their lives? . . . the IF that makes for worry and uncertainty . . . the threat of financial 


disaster IF the unexpected illness strikes, or a sudden accident . . . perhaps a trip to the hospital. 


Hundreds upon hundreds of leading industrial firms are now making it possible for their Employees to 


safeguard against such emergencies with Provident HUMAN SECURITY ——<=1 


HUMAN SECURITY plans. 
RBA EARL EDI RES. 


Without obligation, let us show you exactly what 
such a HUMAN SECURITY Plan can mean to Em- 
ployers and Employees of your plant. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA — SINCE 1887 — TENNESSEE PR EMERGENCY INCOME 








® Specialists in HUMAN SECURITY (Emergency Income) Plans for Over a Half-Century 
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DEVELOPERS 





GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET ~- NEW YORK 





BOSTON: CHARLOTTE: CHICAGO~ PHILADELPHIA- PROVIDENCE-~- SAN FRANCISCO) 











“Draper Bobbins 


Are Expensive” 


Yes, Sir, they are. They are expensively made. 
We never spare expense in our manufacturing 
processes when we can get better quality. 
- Quality means better service to those who 


buy Draper bobbins. 


Expensive but Not Extravagant 


Did you ever hear of the Buyer who told the 
Big Boss, “We used to buy ‘em at the High 
Price of 50 Cents; now we buy ‘em at the 
Low Price of One Dollar.” When the Big Boss 
got the full meaning of the remark, he gave 


the Buyer a boost in salary. 


For What You Pay 
You Get More Value per Dollar 


in Draper Bobbins than you can geét in any 


other Bobbins you can buy anywhere. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


Atlanta Georgia Spartanburg S C 
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¥% More Diesel horsepower on stream- 
lined trains in the U. S. is lubricated with 
Texaco than with all other brands com- 
bined. 


*% More railroad rolling equipment in the 
U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 


% More tourists use Texaco Fire-Chief 
Gasoline than any other brand. 


¥% More scheduled airline mileage within 
the U. S. and to other countries is flown 
with Texaco than with any other brand. 


% More buses, more bus lines and more 
bus-miles are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


% More stationary Diesel horsepower in 
the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU TO ENJOY 

FRED ALLEN in a full-hour program 
every Wednesday night. CBS, 9:00 E.S.T.., 
8:00 C.S.T., 10:00 M.S.T., 9:00 P.S.T. 














OUR KNITTING NEEDLES 
will stay free from rust being 
fully protected from wetted yarn 
and highly humid air when you use 
Texaco White Needle Oil B...thus 
permitting continuous formation of 
uniform loops course after course. 
Texaco White Needle Oil B is 
also free from gum-forming sub- 
stances. It resists oxidation, rancid- 
ity and rust formation, assuring 
smoother machine operation and 
avoiding stock spoilage. This oil is 
easily and completely scoured from 
gray goods. 


The outstanding performance 


PROTECTED 
AGAINST 
MOISTURE 














CLOSE-UP of needles 
kept polished, free 
from rust and wear 
with Texaco White 
Needle Oil B, in 
Rosedale Knitting 
Mills, Reading, Pa. 
Rosedale reports ma- 
chines free from 
gumming, needle 
life lengthened since 
ee = using Texaco. 








that has made Texaco preferred in 
the textile field has also made it 
preferred in the fields listed in 
the panel. 

Buyers in these fields are enjoy- 
ing many benefits. You, too, will 
find important advantages when 
you use Texaco Lubricants and Fuels. 

Let a Texaco Lubrication Engi- 
neer cooperate in lengthening 
needle life in your mill. Phone the 
nearest of more than 2300 Texaco 
distributing plants in the 48 States, 
or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE 


INDUSTRY 
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LEVEL DYEING 


“WE’RE GETTING UNIFORMLY GOOD SCOURING AND MIG 
yf, | -) a7 ee 


“YES, OUR RESULTS HAVE BEEN CONSISTENTLY SATISFACTORY SINCE WE 
SWITCHED TO WARNER TEXTILE GRADE CAUSTIC SODA.” 


| | 
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sample car for prompt shipment from our conveniently- 


Good wet finishing and level dyeing demand a caustic 
nearby plant at Charleston, West Virginia? 


soda that is uniform in analysis, car after car. By 
standardizing on Warner Textile Grade Caustic Soda, 


many leading mercerizers, dyers and finishers find 
that they get gratifying results and make worthwhile 


economies, too. 
Warner Textile Grade Caustic Soda is furnished in 


WARNER TEXTILE GRADE CAUSTIC SODA 


Phosphoric Acid Trichlorethylene 


Sodium Phosphates Perchlorethylene 
Bromine Carbon Bisulfide 


Liquid Caustic Potash Sodium Sulfide 

Carbon Tetrachloride Epsom Salt 

Chlorine, Liquid Hydrogen Peroxide 
Tetra Sodium Pyrophosphate 


50% and 70% concentrations — as well as 73% 
concentrations shipped in specially lined tank cars. 
Also, flake and solid. Why not get a quotation on a 
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@)-Specified 


GOODYEAR COMPASS “40” BELT 


11'6" long x 3” wide truly endless 


for AIR COMPRESSOR DRIVE 


ove Mills, Commerce, Georgia 
Installed: 1938 


stctaulelib Anca 





6 HP. MOTOR 
(PIVOTED BASE DRIVE) 


BELT SPEED: 2,500 F.P.M. 


INCREASES BELT LIFE es Limes 


— on belt-blitzing drive! 


OWN at the Harmony 

Grove Mills in Commerce, 
Georgia, there’s an air com- 
pressor drive which at one 
time was a real belt killer. Due 
to the narrow faces of the 
pulleys, belting of extra thick- 
ness was used. This caused 
ply-separation in even the 
best-grade conventional belts. 
cutting service life to a three 
weeks’ average. 


Finally, the G.T.M. — Good- 
year Technical Man-— was 
asked to specify a belt strong 
enough to drive the load, yet 
flexible enough to bend easily 
around the small 514” drive 
pulley. He recommended a 
Goodyear Compass “40.” This 
belt gave trouble-free service 


Compass~T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


for eighteen months — just 26 
times as long as the best pre- 
vious belt. And at a smaller 
outlay, too! What’s more, the 
replacement belt was another 
Compass, which, at this date, 
is on its way to a new record 
for the drive. 


The reason is: CoMPAss belts 
are 25% thinner than others 
of equal horsepower capacity 
—insuring far less internal 
friction, longer flex-life and an 
ever-tight, speed-holding grip 
on the pulleys. 


Why not let the G.T.M. apply 


the advantages of patented 


THE GREATEST NAME 


COTTON—Serving 


COMPASS construction to your 
belt problems? A line will 
bring him to your plant. Write 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio or 
Los Angeles, California — or 
phone the nearest Goodyear 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 


Distributor. 
IN RUBBER 


APRIL, 194! 


the Textile Industries for 





PRIL, 
aT THE BY th “44 


KNITTING ARTS 
EXHIBITION 


COMMERCIAL MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA 


INSPECT THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN 


PA NOVELTY YARN TWISTERS 
Yh AUTOMATIC FILLING BOBBIN WINDERS 
yp HIGH SPEED WARP KNITTING MACHINES 
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CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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These are ‘‘new departures’’ by 


NEW DEPARTURE 


Division General Motors Corporation 


Bristol, Connecticut 
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High efficiency, real economy with 
these two outstanding types of water- 
repellents for all types of textile 
fibres: cotton, wool, silk, rayon, cellu- 
lose acetate, linen, etc. Both Luposec 
and Acetate of Alumina are adapt- 
able to your processing methods. 
Both are genuinely stable. 


LUPOSEC 


A successful one-bath repellent that 
eliminates repeated treatment of fab- 
rics—in baths not easily controlled. 
Luposec is recognized as perfect for 
finer fabrics. It gives unusual smooth- 
ness and suppleness of hand. 


Luposec has minimum effect on 
dyed shades and actually leaves 
white goods colorless and odorless. 
Makes colors faster to rubbing, sun- 








light, washing, etc. Luposec can be 
applied in either continuous or batch 
type machines—it requires no spe- 
cial equipment. Mixes quickly and 
thoroughly with gelatins, gums and 
other finishing compounds. 


ACETATE OF ALUMINA 


Jacques Wolf Acetate of Alumina is 
exclusively processed —widely used 
for waterproofing Army and Navy 
supplies. Exceptionally high in alu- 
minum content—7% Al.» Os. Low in 
free acid content. Free of sulphates 
and sediment. 
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ALUMINUM, 
DEFENSE, 
AND YOU 














WE INTERRUPT our regular messages to report what’s what with 
aluminum. 


AT THE MOMENT delivery for civilian use must make way for 
defense. Everybody knows the reason. Defense requires and is 
using more aluminum per month than peacetime America ever 
consumed. 


NEVERTHELESS, we intend that no one shall have to forego the 
things aluminum can do best one minute longer than we can help. 


THERE IS NO SHORTAGE of bauxite, nor of anything else, except 
time. And Father Time is being given the race of his life. 


WE ARE MOVING, for example, 35,000 yards of earth a day at 
Alcoa, Tenn., to get 50 acres under a single roof by September. It 
will require 193 carloads of roofing felt. Some of the operations in 
that plant will start even before the walls are up. That’s an annual 
rolling capacity for 120 million pounds of high strength alloy sheet 
coming along fast. 


LAST MARCH WE STUCK the first shovel in a cow pasture near 
Vancouver, Wash. In September a 30 million pound plant was 
delivering metal. It has been doubled, already. A third 30 million 
pound unit starts delivering in April; a fourth in May; a fifth in 
June. From cow pasture to 150 million pounds annual capacity in 
15 months. 


A SIDELIGHT: To make that 150 million pounds of aluminum, we 
first have to build factories to make 120 million pounds of carbon 
electrodes. We have to obtain the equipment (transformers, recti- 
fiers, and the like) to feed 162,500 kw. of electricity into the reduc- 
tion furnaces. This is a generating capacity equal to that of the state 
of Delaware plus twice that of Mississippi. 


WHAT OF TOTAL PRODUCTION? In addition to Vancouver, 
further installations are being made at other of our plants, so that 
in less than a year their total capacity will be more than double 
that of 1939, when 327 million pounds were produced. 


IN THE VERY MIDST of this demand we have lowered the price 
of aluminum ingot 15%. We state, without reservation, our hope 
that the price can be still further reduced. 


DEFENSE APPLICATIONS use aluminum for exactly the same reasons 
you do. Defense priorities on aluminum simply say that there are 
some fundamental things that aluminum does supremely well. It 
will do them still better as important lessons in production, fabri- 
cation, and application are learned from every additional pound 
being produced and used. 


YOU, SIR, have been using aluminum in many forms, for many 
different purposes. It is not easy nor convenient to have to sub- 
stitute other materials temporarily. We want you to know that we 
intend to make this hardship as short-lived as possible. Your alumi- 
num is on the way. It is a promise. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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NORMAL PRODUCTION SPEED FROM THE 


| MOMENT THEY ARE INSTALLED .. . 


» Pawtucket Vitritex Rings do not have to go through on expensive, traveler- 
wearing, breaking-in period when they're new. From the moment they are installed 
your frames operate at their normal speed and efficiency. 

Pawtucket Rings are known for their precision workmanship, durable glass-smooth 
finish, easy starting qualities. Travelers last longer and run smoother and better on 
these rings... a fact which many spinning-room overseers have found from experience. 

We will be glad to arrange a trial installation . . . or furnish without cost or obli- 
gation sufficient samples for your own test purposes. 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING COMPANY 
(Subsidiary of Saco-Lowell Shops) 


CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 


“TURN FOR THE BETTER” 
UCKET VITRITEX RINGS 


ae . 
a GIVE YOUR TRAVELERS 
: — INSTALL PAWT 


—— 





| peas AE 
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WHEN YOU USE 


MODINAL D 


N THE dyebath for worsted tops this 

new, double - strength fatty alcohol 

sulfate performs several important 
functions. 


Your tops will be cleaner and free 
from lime soap precipitates. They will 
take the dye more uniformly, and require 
little or no rinsing. 


The effectiveness of the scouring ac- 
tion during the dyeing cuts down the 
amount of scouring materials needed in 
the backwasher. 


Because of its affinity for wool, 
MODINAL D greatly improves the 
spinning qualities of fine wools. 


May we send you complete informa- 
tion or have a technical man call to ex- 
plain the many money-saving advantages 

£ this hi , > 
of this highly efficient detergent *“*Modinal’’ is the trade mark used 
lohan a ai Or-Faehtele) m@elgelela-teleleiesemel te 
iSnate a group of its fatty alcohol 


sulfates. 


GARDINOL CORPORATION - General Offices, Wilmington, Delaware 


SALES AGENTS 


Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware 
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THIS IS NO. 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WINTS 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


WINDING PINEAPPLE CONES 
OF NYLON (No. 50 Winder) 


The mills which are now winding Nylon 
have found that the requirements are very 
different from those they experienced with 
silk. Some of these mills, by experimenting, 
have been able to overcome difficulties and 
do successful winding. For benefit of other 
mills with less experience, we offer sugges- 
tions for improving quality of cones. 


Speed, Winds, Traverse Lengths 


Maximum spindle speed should be 1200- 
1250 R.P.M. At higher speeds than this, 
there will be too much tension on the yarn 
to produce satisfactory packages. Best 
results are obtained with 4 winds although 
314 winds have proved satisfactory. 

The Pineapple Cone Attachment used 
for Nylon has a replaceable builder cam. 
Builder Cam #6 is used for Pineapple 


Cones with a starting traverse from 51%” 
to 6” (Builder Cam #5 for starting tra- 
verses from 5” to 51%”). The 5” Traverse 
Cam is used for all yarn traverses from 
5" to 6”. 





At the start of winding, it will help to 
move the Traverse Frame Back away 
from the package. The traverse will be 
short, but this will prevent yarn from 
lapping around the Roller Bail. After a 
few layers have been wound, the Bail 
can be moved up to contact the cone 
and obtain the full length.of traverse. 
“ 


UNIVER 


PROVIDENCE 


*Re. U.S. Pot. Off 


BOSTON 





26 OF A SERIES ON 


Tension 


When a Roller Bail (A) is used with the 
Pineapple Cone Attachment, Nylon can be 
wound with less tension and more pressure. 
Proper control of tension and pressure is 
important for quality winding. 

Only about 4 or 6 grams of tension are 
desirable at the start of winding, and all 
tension should be released at the finish 


except 2 to 4 grams produced by frictional 
contact. If, however, the yarn being wound 
has very low twist, the tension at the start 
should be about 4 grams and, at the finish, 
about 2 to 3 grams. 





Tension is measured by means of a 
Tensometer between the Breakage Lever 
and Traverse Frame Back. 

The proper control of tension is obtained 
by attaching the Auxiliary Tension Lever 
(B) between positions 5 and 6 on the Dif- 
ferential Tension Lever. 


If, after making this setting, the amount 
of tension is too great, it will be necessary 
to take the weight of the Breakage Lever 
off the yarn by means of the Breakage 
Lever Balance (C). This can be done by 
positioning the Balance Weight at the top 
so that it nearly counterbalances the 
Breakage Lever, but still will allow it to 
drop when an end breaks. When the Bal- 
ance Weight swings over and beyond dead 
center, its weight will force the Stopping 
Lever against the Wheel, quickly stopping 
the machine. 










~ 
~ 
~ 


It is also important to set the Anti-Wear 
Tension so that the grids will not be al- 
lowed to open too far. This is done by 
twisting three ends together and pulling 
them tight, between the grids. The Closer 
(D) is set by means of the check nuts (E 
to limit the maximum opening. 

The Tension Stop (F) is set, with the 
yarn running, so that the movable grid will 
be prevented from passing too far through 
the stationary grid fingers. It should not 
actually touch the grid, for that would de- 
stroy the differential tension feature. 


Pressure 


Pressure should be heavy at the start of 
winding — about 12 to 14 ounces when the 
Roller Bail is used. At the finish of a 9 to 
12 ounce cone, pressure should be about 4 
to 6 ounces. This will keep the Bail re- 
volving and help to produce good cones. 


Pressure is measured with a Pressure 
Gauge hooked into the top of the Traverse 
Frame Back. 


The Differential Pressure Connecting 
Rod (G) is set in the fifth hole from the top 
of the Adjuster. The 5-ounce Pressure 
Weight (H) provides the proper amount of 
initial pressure when set between 6 and 7 
on the Pressure Lever. 


At the start of winding, the levers should 
be set at about 15 degrees above horizontal 
for proper release of tension and pressure. 


If after these adjustments the proper 
release of pressure is not obtained, it may 
be that the Dog is dragging in the Seg- 
ment, which will create pressure that can- 
not be released. There should be only 
enough tension on the Dog to keep it in 
contact with the Segment. When the Roller 
Bail is used, it will do no harm if the Tra- 
verse Frame Back is allowed to creep 
toward the package. 

The finished cone should have a Densom- 
eter reading between 40 and 50. 


See our General Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK. 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA 
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“THERE’S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED’ 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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BRANCH OFFICES 


EVERY DISTRICT 


FLAT STEEL HEDDLES—HARNESS FRAMES—ALL TYPES 


THE WORLD 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES—- LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


2100 W. Allegheny Avenue 
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, Textile Colors add new brightness to the 
textile printer's palette. Brilliant blues, greens and yellows 


are features of the Aridye color line. 


On Aridye prints the definition between colors is sharp 
and clean—practically no smudging or flushing at the 


borders. 


Aridye* Colors can be printed along with other types of 
colors with grand success. They are being used in small 
area patterns and in blotches when the color of the blotch 


is not too deep. 


Leading finishers appreciate the advantages which Aridye 
Textile Colors bring to dress fabrics, shirtings, flannelettes 


and most other fabrics, including synthetics. 


WHAT IS ARIDYE? Aridye Textile Colors consist of perma- 


nent and insoluble pigments suspended in an organic 


ARIDYE BRINGS YOU THESE PRODUCTION ADVANTAGES 
NO CHEMICAL AFTERTREATMENT « PRINTS IN FINAL COLORS - RAPID COLOR MATCHING 
COLORS SHIPPED READY FOR USE - FEWER SECONDS 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Aridye 


TEXTILE COLORS 





vehicle. This vehicle contains a water insoluble binder 
which adheres to the cloth and anchors the color perma- 


nently to the fibres. 


The selection of the right pigment, the exact form of 
the pigment, the method of dispersing, and the tenacity of 
the binder—these have all been determined by thorough- 


going research to produce Colors of maximum fastness. 


The Aridye Clear, used to extend the Colors. has been 
given as much time and careful Laboratory thought as 


have the Colors themselves. 


Research into many methods of mixing and applying 
has evolved the best plant practice. Those many finishers 
who have become Aridye enthusiasts adhere rigorously to 
the simple Aridye Meth- 
ods. Aridye Corporation, 










Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 





You Get All Aridye Advantages by Using Aridye Colors Reduced with Aridye Clear and Applied by the Aridye Methods 
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Look at that heavy reinforcing rib—just one of 
many extra strength features you get in this 
liberally proportioned, semi steel body—aver- 
age tensile strength 35,000 per sq. in.—which 
has six blind bosses for by-passes and drains. 


D onl (5 UeSS — 


























lift entirely out of the line of flow. 












before you buy! 
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Notice that this cast iron wedge has heavy 
bronze face rings—rolled in, then machined 
to gauge. Also—deep guide channels that 
insure alignment and minimize chatter 
when valve is partly open. 


Put a gauge on either of the renewable 
bronze seat rings to check the watch- 
movement precision with which they are 
made—and screwed into body in all sizes. 


Now note the depth and generous propor- 
tions of this bonnet—to allow the wedge to 














ae 


Eight of these sturdy through bolts on our 
6” valve make it an easyjob to remove the 
bonnet for maintenance or cleaning. No 
trouble with broken or corroded studs. 





ae 


See this substantial Yoke—deep enough 
to prevent spindle threads from enter- 
ing the packing chamber when wedge is 
completely lowered. 





Improvements in Gate Valve design 
have created many differences that 
you should know about... Check 
over the features of this 0.$8.&Y.— 


1.B.B.M. Gate—JENKINS FIG. 651. 


It will pay you to get the facts about Jenkins 
Iron Body Gate Valves. Compare the improved 
design, construction and convenience features 
shown in the photos. Then consult the clear- 
cut section view that shows how Jenkins gives 
you reserve strength at every possible point. 


For example—the extra length spindle with 
deep, liberal threading —of correct pitch and 
lead for a practical balance between speed and 
ease of operation. Notice the husky bronze 
yoke sleeve with a maximum of threads engag- 
ing the spindle— for longer, trouble-free serv- 
ice. Also, the heavy cast iron packing gland— 
and many other features to which no photos 
would do justice. 

So why not inspect the valve itself. See why 
Jenkins means top-quality. Yet they cost no more. 
Prompt delivery from stock at reliable supply 
houses everywhere. 


JENKINS BROS., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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A wide range of consistencies avail- 
able for any method of application 
or operating condition. 











EARS of exhaustive research by Gulf’s technolo- 
gists have produced two superior lines of lubri- 
cating greases for ball and roller bearings — greases 
which provide a “second wind” for today’s hard pressed 
equipment. 
One, Gulf Anti-Friction Grease, is recommended for 
heavy duty service. The other, Gulf Precision Grease, 


is recommended for lighter duty and higher speeds. 
Both have a high melting point and are specially pre- 
parted for greatest resistance to oxidation and separation. 

Gulf’s newly developed method of compounding, 
employing special high pressure kettles and mixing 
methods, produces these greases with a relatively 
smooth, non-fibrous texture, which gives a true picture 
of their consistency. 

Both of these superior new lubricants are available in 
a standardized consistency range in line with the Na- 
tional Lubricating Grease Institute consistency recom- 
mendations which went into effect March 1, 1941. Write 
today for complete information. 











Gulf Oil Corporation - 
3800 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 


Please send me without obliga- Name Sete eee e ee eee eee e eee eees 
tion complete information about | 
your new long life greases for anti- 
friction bearings. 


a ee Se ee ee 7 


Gulf Refining Company Lu | 


Company ibndenthdeetamanaeaseenses | 


Address COSCO SHS SHOSSESHESS SH SHESSSOHSOSHEHSOSSHOSEE SOLES 
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MAGNESIUM ALLUYS 
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Each with a heart of Magnesium tubing 


HESE bobbins employ lightweight 

MAZLO Magnesium tubing for the 
barrels, in place of the wood and com- 
position formerly used; flanges are of 
various materials. They weigh no more, 
and often less, than the old style bobbins. 

Accurately balanced by the manu- 
facturer, these bobbins stay 
that way. The result is con- 
tinued smooth operation at 
high speeds, less vibration 


. _ 
#6. vg gato 


and, therefore, longer bearing life for 
spinning and twisting machines. With 
Magnesium barrels, there’s no swelling 
or splintering to destroy the usefulness 
of these bobbins. 

MAZLO Magnesium Alloys are pro- 
duced in all commercial forms. Sales 
Agent for MAZLO Magnesium 
Alloys: Aluminum Company 
of America, 1704 Gulf Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


AMERICAN MAGNESIUM CORPORATION 
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DEFENSE COMES FIRST 


To meet the needs of 
National Defense, the 
American Magnesium 
Corporation, now a 
wholly owned subsidiary 
of Aluminum Company 
of America, is increasing 
its manufacturing facili- 
ties at a rate many times 
that required by normal 
peace-time markets. 
When the emergency is 
past there will be an 
abundance of the fabri- 
cated forms of magnesium 
alloys available for in- 
dustrial uses. 
Meanwhile, mag- 
nesium is helping to meet 
the national emergency. 








THEIR INDIVIDUALITY COMMANDS A BETTER PRICE 


If your product looks just like a hundred other products, how can you hope to make a decent profit on 
it? To make your product a vehicle for YOUR ORIGINALITY :—that is the problem. 


The answer is YARN DYED fabrics. They permit a VARIETY in color and design from which the most 
exacting can satisfy their INDIVIDUAL tastes. And since the deciding factor is color and design which 


only YOU offer, you can get your price and a fair profit. 


Make your fabrics with Franklin Process Colored Yarns and a fair profit is doubly assured by the 
helpful suggestions and the prompt and efficient service which Franklin Process volume make possible 
. . . FRANKLIN PROCESS ... PROVIDENCE * PHILADELPHIA + GREENVILLE * CHATTANOOGA ... 
New York Rep., 40 Worth Street; Chicago Rep., 100 W. Monroe Street. 


Woe 


* LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 



































A DOUBLE-ACTION finish, ARIPEL F effectively com- 





bines anti-fume and finishing actions that not only increase 





the gas-resisting properties of the color, but also impart 






a soft, smooth full-feeling finish to acetate rayon 


a 


Since it does not affect the 


light fastness of viscose fabrics, without the use of any other finishing agents. 
rayons or cottons in direct 

dyeings,ARIPEL Fis there- Dyed fabrics treated with ARIPELF show good 
fore highly desirable for resistance to combustion gases when _ subjected 
processing mixed fabrics. to a standard gas chamber test for 40 hours. 


ARKANSAS CO -INC.- 


Uebel lbdelenatl ds ate) ae balolttcta ated an Gels 118 Lele 8 t-te ce) anoh 4 -) anc tole 4-\08 4; 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY 
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... LOWER SHIPPING COSTS FOR MANY MILLS... 





Better, more economical ways to pack, handle and ship textile 
products are always being studied at Gaylord. And an important 
part of this service is the help and advice of experienced Gaylord- 
trained packaging specialists. They have already saved thousands 


of dollars for leading manufacturers. 











Equally important, Gaylord designers do not stop with meeting 
standard specifications for strength and toughness. They build an 


extra margin of safety into every Gavlord container...a factor 





which has helped assure safe arrival and shaved shipping losses 


to a minimum. 


INCREASED GOODWILL FOR 








And, perhaps, most important of all...is the increased good- 
will generated for the mills whose products are shipped in con- 
tainers produced by Gaylord service. Customers are quick to 
appreciate lower shipping costs, easier, faster handling and safe 


arrival of their orders. 





IT PAYS TO CHECK WITH GAYLORD! 


Perhaps a Gaylord study of your ship- goodwill. A phone call or letter will 
ping methods will develop a new, more _ bring an experienced Gaylord shipping 
efficient way to cut your shipping costs, specialist to discuss the possibilities 
reduce your damage claims and build with you. No obligation 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York + Chicago « San Francisco * Atlanta * New Orleans « Jersey City « Seattle + Indianapolis + Houston 





CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE Los Angeles * Mimneapolis « Dallas + Jacksonville « Columbus « Fort Worth + Detroit « Tampa + Cincinnat: 
Also Gaylord Folding Cartons... Grocery Des Moines + Oklahoma City + Portland + Greenville « San Antonio - Memphis + KansasCity - Milwaukec 
Bags and Sacks... Kraft and Specialties Bogalusa + Weslaco + Greensboro 
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L. K. Dommerich 
& Company 








Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK,N. Y. 


~ Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inqutries as to our services solicited 





ESTABLISHED 1840 
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To Soften Water Effectively 
Without Precipitation Use- 


QUADRAFOS' — 











(SODIUM TETRA PHOSPHATE-—Na, P, 0,,) 


Photo at left illustrates the effect of QUADRAFOS in a soap solution in hard water. Both graduates con- 
tain soap solutions in water of 200 p.p.m. CaCOz: hardness equivalent. Graduate at right contains 0.1% 
QUADRAFOS. Center photo shews deflocculating action of QUADRAFOS in clay suspensions. Graduate 
at left contains 0.1% QUADRAFOS. Photo on right shows the ability of QUADRAFOS to prevent the 
precipitation of metal salts. A solution of 84 p.p.m. Ferric chloride was made up and was treated with a 
few drops of ammonia to precipitate [ron Hydroxide. The solution at the right was cleared up by the 
addition of 0.5% QUADRAFOS. 


QUADRAFOS is a carefully balanced anhydrous poly- 


phosphate. It is rapidly increasing in industrial use 
because of its ability to soften water effectively with- 


out precipitation. 


Besides preventing the precipitation of calcium and 
magnesium compounds QUADRAFOS is remarkably 
effective in holding the ions of many other elements 


in solution. Iron that contributes 





to operation difficulties when introduced with natural 
waters or as an impurity in other chemical raw mate- 
rials may be sequestered and rendered inactive with 
QULADRAFOS. It also sequesters and renders inactive 
nickel chromium, lead and many other metallic ions. 

A booklet on the advantages and uses of QUADRAFOS 
is available on request. Write for your copy and 


it will be sent to you promptly, without obligation. 


te 
Pe 








At this master-control station the operator dials the 
desired running speed on the rheostat, and pushes 
Start, Stop, Slow, Fast, or Safe-Run buttons for all the 


operating functions. 


No danger of overpowering fabric in process, or 
of driving too slow to keep up with cloth speed. 
Motor characteristics are such that tension 
on the cloth is kept constantly within safe 
limits. This is the drive for the dry mangle unit. 


The first follower drive-unit in range is this ceiling-mounted 
splashproof G-E motor driving the first set of dry cans. 


This tenter is the lead, or pace-setting, 
unit of a range comprised of units 
located on several floors. The turbine 
(upper middie of the picture) drives 
both the tenter and the generator, at the 
right of the turbine. Pontiac Finishing 
Plant, Pontiac, R. |. 








I oy az "a s *% 
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Because of its many features that contribute 
to uninterrupted production, to ease of 
operation, and to uniform results, the new 
turbine-electric range-drive of Fruit of the 
Loom, Inc., is expected to pay for itself in 
two years or less. 


Here are some of the advantages Fruit of 
the Loom has reported to us: 


1. Flexibility— More units can be 
added or subtracted from the range. For 
example, since installation, a doubler unit 


has been added to the original arrangement. 


2. Simplicity — Incorporates control 
devices with which operators are already 
familiar. No compensating gates are re- 
quired. A master station provides central- 


ized control. 


3. Low maintenance— Requires no 
more time out and expense for maintenance 
than the simplest of general-purpose motor 


drives. 


4.. Smooth and fast acceleration 
— Goes quickly up to running speed ‘“‘with- 


out a hitch’’—easy on goods in process. 


3. Wide speed range — Operates 
evenly at threading speeds and holds any 


other speed desired—up to the maximum 


for the drive. 





These operating advantages can be capital- 
ized because they make possible savings, 
faster production, and uniform quality of 
product. Then, too, there’s the double use 
of steam. All the advantages together make 
it possible to return the low first cost of 


turbine-electric drive in a couple years. 


Let Us Work with You 


In addition to turbine-electric range-drive, 
General Electric can furnish these other 
types: Type BTA (a-c) motor range-drive, 
and d-c range-drives of both constant- 
voltage and adjustable-voltage types. This 
enables our engineers to recommend the 
type of drive which best meets the oper- 
ating conditions and requirements of an 
Electric Co., 


individual plant. General 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


COMBINATION STARTER 


You can get this starter with our vise-typ: | 
fuse holders—in addition to its othe | 
advantages of protection 


and machine. 


SKEW DETECTOR 
omen canvassec 
ed, or crooke: 
ique contrc 
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HORSE (power) / 





Suppose someone who lived forty or fifty years ago — 
say one of the founders of Mathieson—could pay us a 
visit today. And suppose we could show him the sights 
of 1941—what do you think would interest the old 
gentleman most? If he were one of the pioneers who 
founded Mathieson, we believe he would be most 
interested in the revolutionary changes wrought by 
chemical progress and in the part his successors have 
played in building the present-day America. We would 
go about telling him the story as we tell it in this 
series of advertisements. 


@ “Boots and saddles’’ is pretty much a thing of the past in today’s Army, 
Mr. M.! Instead, it’s — “‘Turn ’em Over!’’— and thousands of horsepower 
spring to life, waiting to move the tanks and trucks and combat cars of 
today’s mechanized cavalry into action. And, of course, the fodder for these 
thousands of “‘horses”’ is high-octane gasoline, product of the great American 
petroleum industry. 


In the refining end of this vast industry Mathieson Chemicals play an impor- 
tant part — caustic soda and soda ash as petroleum treating reagents, bicarbon- 
ate of soda for fire-foam systems, anhydrous ammonia for refrigeration and 
for combatting corrosion in refinery equipment, chlorine and hypochlorite for 
sweetening distillates. Then, too, the new mechanized ‘‘horses’’ of the Army 
must have tires, glass, oil and grease, plastic and metal parts, lacquer finishes 
and lamp filaments. In the manufacture or processing of all of these materials 
you will find one or more Mathieson Chemicals. 


But helping to ‘“‘keep ’em turning over” is not a new role for Mathieson 
Chemicals—it’s a job they’ ve been doing in the chemical-consuming industries 
of America for nearly half a century. 
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This Jacquard type loom weaves 
labels (Warner Woven Label Com- 
pany, Inc., Patterson, N. J.). It was 
formerly driven by flat belts. Mr. 
Adolph Gutman, Master Mechanic, 
says—"“With V-belts the pull is stead- 
ier—the looms go steadier—and the 
life of the belt is about 3 times as 








Here's an Easy Way to 


See for YOURSELF 





| If you use V-belts you cannot spend two minutes more profitably than in 
What Happens making this simple test :— 


When a Pick up any V-belt that is built with straight sides. Bend it as it bends in 
V-Belt Bends going around a pulley. You will see that the top of the belt grows narrower, the 
bottom wider—and the sides of the belt bulge out. The straight-sided belt, when 
bent, takes the shape shown in figure 1, at left. Clearly, this shape does not 
fit the sheave groove. 


Now make the same test with the belt that is built with the patented concave 


side. As this belt bends, you will see it take the shape shown in figure 2—a shape 
that precisely fits the sheave groove. 


Two savings result. First, no outbulge of the sides means uniform sidewall 
wear—longer life for the belt. Second, the full side of the belt uniformly grip- 
ping the sheave wall will carry heavier loads without belt slippage—a saving in 
belt wear and also in power! 


The Gates Vulco Rope is the only V-belt built with the patented concave 
side. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 
—s | ROPE & Bs 











CHICAGO, ILL. HOBOKEN, N. J. BIRMINGHAM, ALA, LOS ANGELES, CAL. DENVER, COLO. 
1524 South Western Ave. Terminal Building 1631) Ist Ave., South 2240 E. Washington Bivd. 999 South Broadway 
DALLAS, TEX. PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
2213 Griffin Street 333 N. W. Sth Avenue 2700 lé6th Street 
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GARGOYLE VACTRA OIL'S 


Pays Off 


YOU GET A DOUBLE DIVI- 
DEND when you lubricate 
hand-oiled bearings with 
Gargoyle Vactra Oil. This oil’s 
high persistence-of-film nets 
you these two benefits: 





@Oit assures maximum 
protection against wear. 





3 It minimizes spoilage of 
yarn caused by oil-throw. 
This oil helps looms, cards — 
all textile machinery — main- 
tain maximum efficiency. It 
helps you reduce power and 
maintenance losses. And at 
the same time, it minimizes 
rejects by helping you de- 
crease “spotting.” 








LM: Be The 
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“PERSISTENCE-OF-FILM” 











Lubricants 
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HEAVY DUTY PUMPS DEPEND ON SKF 
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Here are three outstanding advan- 
tages of Morton’s big three Heavy 
Duty Pumps: (1) Each is equipped 
with non-clogging impellers. (2) 
Each is designed to give the highest 
efficiency in operation on dyeing 
machines or as water pumps with 


the least horsepower. (3) Each 








Morton Machine Works 


depends on SSF Bearings for 
smooth, steady running at low main- 
tenance costs... on SSiS Pillow 
Blocks for bearing protection. Put 
them all together, and you get 
sturdy, long-lived pumps that are 
immune to bearing trouble. 


Sans INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA. 


4786 


Ball and Roller 
BEARINGS 
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THE MORTON SYSTEM 


STAINLESS STEEL PACKAGE AND BEAM DYEING MACHINES 
To dye or bleach, Packages, Beams, Roving, spring and tube packages | 


MACHINES BUILT FROM STAINLESS STEEL OR NICKEL IRON 


Equipped with either automatic or manual flow reversal 




















The above machines, 1—500 lb. Roving Dyeing Machine, or 1000 lb. Package Dyeing Machine, 
and 1—210 lb. Package Dyeing Machine, operating in the Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga. 


Our machines are backed by 40- years exper- 


Ask about our Rinser system, giving twice the 
ience in building dyeing machinery. 


production at slight additional cost of one dye- 
ing machine. 


MANUFACTURED BY 





JA 


COLUMBUS, 


— — Manufacturers Sng — 
Morton Improved Beam and Package Dyeing Machines to Dye from | to 2000 I|bs. 
Morton Improved Raw Stock Dyeing Machines to Dye from i to 1500 I|bs. Morton Automatic Ball Bearing Calender Racks 
Morton Heavy Duty Pumps of Stainless Steel and Nickel Iron Alloy. Morton Stainless Steel Quick Opening Gate Valves 
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NOSES CAN’T KNOW — 





It's a rare customer who trusts the senses when the label is lacking. Today, 
with organized consumer demand and some legal requirements for in- 
formative textile labeling, women insist on the facts. It's a wise manu- 
facturer whose merchandise bears them. Kaumagraph”* Dry Transfers, 
Prestomarks, Embossed Seals, Lithographed Labels, Box-wraps, Package 
Inserts designed and executed to meet the peculiar requirements of your 
own merchandising problems, provide anything and everything for 
Unmistakable Identification— attractive, economical. Why not call for a 


Kaumagraph Identification man? 


Identification Headquarters Pi, yr 


"Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pot. 
Off. “Kaumagraphs” are made 
only by Koumagraph Company. 


~~. 


— 


Dry Transfers gaia / 
Prestomarks °*@¥V 
Embossed Seals ° 





16-22 E. 34th St., New York Lit##ographed packaging 





General Offices and Plant, Wilmington, Delaware-- Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 
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@ Conceived, and designed entirely by MHS engineers, 
these conveyors carry full bobbins to the looms, and 
return empty bobbins to the strippers and empty boxes 
to the spinning room. Using a different ‘“‘car’’ they 
carry picker laps to the cards, sliver to the drawing 
frames and return empty sliver cans to the cards, and 
picker lap pins and card waste to the picker room. 


Both types have already proved their efficiency and 
economy in large nationally known mills. Wouldn't 
you like to know what MHS engineers with their ex- 
tensive conveyor experience and wide familiarity with 
cotton mill problems can do to help cut your costs? 
Suggestions and estimates furnished promptly — 
without obligation. Write, telephone or telegraph to 


MECHANICAL HANDLING SYSTEMS, INC. 


Manufacturing Engineers 
4612 NANCY AVE. e¢ £4DETROIT, MICH. 
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G SYSTEMS, Inc. 


Designers and Builders of Material and Product Handling Equipment 


Nearly a quarter of a century’s experience in applying 
the principles and economies of continuous production 
to a wide variety of different industrial applications 























BLENDING PEEDER;| 
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Automatic Intake 
Cannot be Overfilled 
Improved Cleaning Grids 
Individual Motor and Dust Fan 
All Ball Bearing Throughout 


Sold by 
Greenwood, WerksS south Carolina 
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“TUFFERIZING@ -~FROCESS 


An exclusive Howard Bros. patented-preci 


SION-PrOCess, makes every wire staple seat 
Are you rofiting from the squarely, flat, and firmly into the famous, 
P TUFFER foundation. All wires are even in 


length, spaced uniformly and pertectly par 


‘ 


“Double Feature” allel at all times. Each staple cut clean, 
\ 


sharp, smooth and tree from wire rr’ 


T U Ik Kk kK rR eg ZZ kK be OFsthiolasa LIM POS: Tells tO get any ¢ ther Wat 


U. 8. PAT. NO. 2,174,178 


CARD CLOTHING 


Sets Closer and more Accurately! Study the Patented Tuffer 


Hugs the Cylinder ! Features, see why we say—you 








Strips Easier ! get more and better carding for 





Saves Grinding Costs ! rour money by using TUFFER. 
v y y DY g 





. . 7 4 .f > y 9 N » >» ». ? 
our card clo orn? Need rep f eS 
; Inspect y ur card clothing now! Isit w “mn ed placement TUFFER cweatenteo) FOUNDATION 
Call in your Howard Bros. representative. He will appreciate “ats | 1) er : Sa 
< iS made re) ( irefully Sele ted and specially 
your business and show it by quick, careful service. onstructed cloths for our own particular 
Te: ted to be several times necessary 
ngth, TUFFER foundation is‘ ‘cushioned’ ’ 


H Ow Aa R Be BS R ae S. Mi FG. Co. ‘us! night to make the wire shock-proof 


int hammering of the variou: 
Ww O RCES T ER ’ MAS S . si lelel ¢-ters} ce sre| 
Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 
Canadian Agents: Colwoo! Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2, Canada 


PRODUCTS: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards . Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery 
Fillets. Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants . Lickerins and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts 
Rewired at Southern Plant ¢ Midgley Patented, and Howard's Special Hand Stripping Cards’ «¢ Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 
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DAYS OFF 
YOUR REPAINTING 
OGHEDULE! 


Keep production speeding, save time with DULUX High-Hiding Mill White 
-.»» DOES MOST JOBS WITH ONLY ONE COAT! 














ITH production at top speed fill- 
ing rush orders, your workers need 


maximum light. Yet you can’t afford to 
take time out for a two- or three-coat 
paint job. Time is vital. You need a mill 
white that goes on FAST! 

You need DULUX High-Hiding Mill 
White. It goes on fast... and it often 
does the job with ONLY ONE COAT. 

With DULUX the paint crew goes 
down the line once—and production re- 
turns to normal much faster than if sev- 
eral coats were needed. You buy fewer 


gallons and save plenty on labor costs. 

DULUX starts brilliantly white .. . 
stays white, too. It dries conveniently 
fast, yet it’s fast and easy to apply. 

With DULUX you give workers bril- 
liant light reflection. You reduce seconds. 
Your production costs drop. Repaint- 
ings are fewer and farther between with 
DULUX because of its lasting whiteness 
retention. This durability greatly cuts 
your paint overhead. Find out more 
about DULUX High-Hiding Mill White 
today! Send in the coupon. 








r 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Finishes Div., Dept. C-41, Wilmington, Del. 


®£6. yu. 5. pat.OFE 


~ DULUX 


Please see that I get complete information about DULUX 
High-Hiding Mill White. 








ae ie ee 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
| | al COs etgs oe er 
HIGH-HIDING MILL WHITE 
PT Si net a 6 wih dee es o-o0 we «A ... state 
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Meeting the Requirements 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 


At a recent meeting of the Eastern Carolina Div. of This is how the C-D complete line of DIAMOND 
the Southern Textile Association the following fac- Vulcanized FIBRE Hollow Ware adequately meets 
tors were suggested as ideal for material handling. these requirements. 


1. Stock must be moved with the least 1... The moving of DIAMOND FIBRE Hollow 


Ware requires a minimum of human exer- 
tion— 


... DIAMOND Vulcanized FIBRE . . . a pure 
cotton fibre product... tough as horn... 
strong as iron... is less than halfas heavy as 
aluminum. 


. containers made from DIAMOND Vul- 
canized FIBRE are designed to eliminate all 
needless dead weight and are correctly bal- 
anced. 


lt must be handled in a manner safest to DIAMOND FIBRE Hollow Ware provides the 

safest possible means for moving things from 

“here to there" . . . no exposed rivet ends to 

scratch hands or tear clothes . . . does not 

* splinter or shatter . . . no dead weight to 
needlessly tax man power. 


The stock must arrive at its destination in C-D designed solid metal or fibre top rims... 

the best possible condition and with the tree from exposed rivets .. . make for smooth 

least damage. loading and unloading of materials and parts. 
Further insurance against damage is the tact 
that DIAMOND FIBRE is inherently smooth, 

* hard, rust proof, splinter proof, mildew proof. 
A|| metal parts are rust resistant plated. 


amount of effort. 


operative moving it. 


Least mixing of stocks. 4.. S.. 6.. y oe 8.. 
Must be economical. C-D does more than just sell material han- 
The path of shortest haul. dling containers ... in its many years of con- 
tact with the Textile Industry C-D has accumu- 
al lated a wealth of material handling ‘know 
Minimum empty backhauls. " ae eon 
how''—which it is ready to apply to your par- 
ticular handling problem. 


No damage to floors, buildings, other C-D's combination of light weight and ex- 
treme durability is your guarantee of mini- 


mum damage to ‘'floors, walls and other 
equipment’. Casters can be of any type 

* suited to your floors. Bumpers are available 
for all types of containers. 


The fewest possible operations. 


equipment. 


Write now for DIAMOND FIBRE Hollow Ware Catalog HW-9. .. put your material handling problems 
up to C-D ... get the best practical containers . . . profit by C-D's 41 years of Textile Field experience. 


DIAMOND Vulcanized FIBRE Hollow Ware 
© Batrels + Taucks + Cans + Baskets + Trays 


CORRECTLY DESIGNED 


Be = ACCURATELY BUILT 4 GD ae RRR ss ME NOE weer 4 


COMPANY 


q 





3RIDGEF RT, PA. VALPARAISO, IND. TORONTO, CAN. i 
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get a 
saving, short- 
Chicago 


center drive. When expanding or revamping your 


controlled by Hough- 


de to pulley. Write for sample. 


, 


PHILADELPHIA 


t buy a new smooth tire for your car. 
certified to cost less per unit produced ? 


Why purchase a smooth belt, when you can 


F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


production facilities, be modern, be thrifty, be wise. 
Charlotte 


Get VIM TRED Leather Belt 
ton from hi 


E 


Combine this better belt with a pivoted motor base, 


and you have the most efficient, spece 


You wouldn 
treaded belt, 
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DU PONT TO SEE YOU" 


Whex you greet the Du Pont representa- 
tive, no matter what his name, here’s an impor- 
tant fact to remember: This man by training and 
experience has a broad knowledge of textile 
chemicals and their use in processing fibers and 
fabrics. His job is to serve you, to help you find 
solutions to your bleaching problems and to 
translate your new ideas into profitable practice. 





He is familiar with bleaching problems, 
knows the importance of holding down produc- 
tion costs. He offers you the benefits of his own 
personal exper.ence backed by the knowledge of 
a group of trained specialists—research men and 
engineers—who have been working with perox- 
ides and peroxide bleaching problems for years. 





He brings into your plant up-to-the-minute 
facts from modern laboratory research plus the 
useful experience which du Pont has acquired in 
almost 50 years of service to the textile process- 
ing industry. 

Next time the Du Pont man comes in, dis- 
cuss your present plans and problems with him. 
He is worthy of your confidence, and you can de- 
pend on him to uphold the Du Pont standard for 
technical competence. 


Listen to ‘‘Calvacade of America every Monday 
Evening 7:30 to 8 p. m. E.S. T. N. B.C. Network 








®86 uw 5s rat OFF 


E. 1. pu Pont pe Nemours & Comany >. Wl x Mod | COD 41 9) > ee RA Me LT 


The R. & H. Chemicals Dept. . 
cilsiaces Wehsiwiwe = ALBONE* — 100 VOLUME ELECTROLYTIC HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
Baltimore, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City, Newark, 
New York, Niagara Falis, Phitadeiphia, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco & El Monte. Cal. 


SOLOZONE* DF Ft — DUSTLESS, FREE FLOWING SODIUM PEROXIDE 


SODIUM PERBORATE 
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SRT are never the ‘weak links” in welded piping 
systems when your pipe or tubing is correctly installed 
with Grinnell Welding Fittings. For, these special-quality 
stock fittings are identical with the pipe itself . . . metal- 
matched to correspond in strength and chemical and 
thermal characteristics with any pipe or tubing you select. 

Because they are precision-engineered in all me- 
chanical characteristics, too, Grinnell Welding Fittings 


FITTINGS 


WELDIN G 


for Welded Piping Systems 








speed-up and improve welding. Accurately beveled 
faces ... full-strength outlets extruded by exclusive 
Grinnell process save laborious saddle-welding 
only simple butt welds are required to produce joints 
of maximum strength. 

Write for full details in data booklet “Grinnell Welding 
Fittings”. Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive Offices, 
Providence, Rhode Island. Branches in principal cities. 


Y 
wHenever PIPING is invoiveo 

















HENDERSON cotton MiLLs 
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PRODUCTION FROM SPINNING 
AND TWISTER FRAMES. 


Rockwood Drives for spinning and twister frames increase output of driven ma- 
chines because they maintain more uniform and higher machine speeds. Automatically 
they keep the belt tight and so avoid practically all slip losses, regardless of changing 
loads or belt stretch. 





If you will check the speeds of some of your machines before and after installing 
Rockwood Drives you will appreciate why any short center belt drive must have a 
Rockwood pivoted-motor base under the motor if you want maximum machine output 
and dependable machine operution. The Rockwood Drive brings to its users a new 


THE PARADE TO ROCKWOODS. é 
and accurate control of machine speeds that will surprise—often amaze—you. 


seen” denied ee ae a ae ie, CHECK THE SPEEDS OF YOUR SPINNING AND TWISTING FRAMES AND 
pag ite be ate ny ie es, Biggin ig pe Peal LOOMS. Note the frequent differences between calculated and actual speeds and the 


other large and important mill that has included . : 
Rockwood Drives in its modernization program. absence of uniformity in speeds as they operate—when they do not have Rockwood 
Mill after mill is turning to Rockwood Drives for pivoted motor bases under the motors. THEN CALL IN YOUR NEARES1 


snoressed production, Setter quatity end tower ROCKWOOD DRIVE DEALER or write for a Rockwood engineer to show you how 


costs to run. Join the Parade. You, too, can : . , 
secure the same improvement for your machines. you can increase production and improve quality with Rockwood Drives. 
5 


~ 
Largest manufacturer of flat belt pulleys in the world—Manufacturer of Rockwood V-belt Drives 








ROCKWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. || 
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RIGHT, well-lighted 

plants mean more pro- 

duction, fewer errors, hap- 
pier workers. Hundreds of 
ae tests prove this. And hun- 
© dreds of tests prove that 

aoe Save-Lite painted walls and 
ceilings increase working 
light remarkably ... banish 
gloom... make plants 
brighter, cheerier. 

WhatareSave-LitePaints? 
They are intensely white fin- 
ishes specially formulated 
by Sherwin-Williams to give 
maximum light reflection— 
in some cases as high as 
89%. They cover dark walls 
and ceilings amazingly. 
They aredurable, washable, 
ort ; are not damaged by mois- 
BEFORE: : ‘nde ys ceiling. reducing light reflection. ture condensation. (A spe- 
Minn. Acid tumes 


cial type resists chemical 
: fumes). They brush beauti- 
~ fully. For wood, plaster, 
Ses brick or concrete. Made in 
= Flat, Eg-Shel, Gloss. 
ol Make your plant a better 
a | workshop witha coat of 
Save-Lite! Its covering pow- 
er makes it highly economi- 
cal. Get the facts, mail 
coupon today to Sherwin- 
Williams Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


h Star Woolen Mills, Minneapolis. 























SAVE-LITE SERVICE 


Save-Lite purchase includes 
service by representatives 
with years of experience in 
the painting needs of plants, 
textile mills, shops. Free 
Save-Lite service includes 







oe 
ee 





special tests and surveys of 
plant and mill village re- 
quirements. 
















ee , i ee 
Gloss increases wor 
- -Lite Fume-Resisting rea | 
cain ap banishes gloom. No change in light sources ne 
2 THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMP non 
X 104 C. Prospect Avenue, N. W.., Cleveland, Ohi 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS : 04 ©. Pros 


‘th white paint and the facts on Save-Lite White. 
wi 
Hi | E Name —s 
a She 


Conneey___—_———  —S = 


light in napper room. 


THE LIGHT CONDITIONING PAINT 


Address___—=>—SESES CO —E—E—— 
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Wind Knitting Cones at 
1/3 YOUR PRESENT COST 














With the Automatic 
Knitting Cone Winder 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


Wilton, N. H. 


Southern Representative, L. 8. Ligon. Greenville, 8. C. 
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THE THOROBRED LOOP PICKE 


New flared bottom --- rounded 


ial 
at of pick 
corners on fro hod to 


molded by 2¢W _ _ 
eliminate roughness: aye 
its shape and “‘stays P Boas 
th stick. Has prope? ey" - 
wei to install. Proved 10 


life and greater economy: 


’? 


OBRED LUG STRAPS 


wer m 


THE THOR 


Freedom fr 
constant Po 
assures increa 
¢ costs. 


Vv 
wee cushion --- 
sired resilience --- 
ability to ab 
Never require 
and have longs 


free life. 


and 
aintenance 
sed productio’ 

Thorobred Lug 


e extra strengt 


and the 
sorb shock. 
adjustment 
trouble- 


oo eae 


Here’s cash-in-your-pocket news from Dayton apout 
the new De Luxe Thorobred Loop Picker. One glance 
at its lighter color shows you that it’s different. But one 
glance can’t tell you how it lasts longer and gives you 
increased production. The special fabrics in the new 
De Luxe Thorobred picker are two times stronger... 
the resilient rubber that bonds the fabrics together 
is much tougher and stronger::.the fabric is finer 
woven to give maximum smoothness. 


But that’s not all of the new De Luxe Thorobred’s 
features! Look at its flared bottom which eliminates 
injury to the picker when applied. See the rounded 
corners on the front of the picker that reduce rough- 
ness to an absolute minimum. Yes, and the front of 
the new De Luxe Thorobred Loop Picker is smoother. 
too...the result of a new method of molding. 


We can’t give you all the facts in a few words about 
this new development of Dayton’s pioneering research. 
So write today—or get full details from your nearest 
distributor about the De Luxe Thorobred Loop Picker. 





THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
Dayton, Ohio and Waynesville, N. C. 


Dayton Loom Supplies are protected 
by U.S. Patents issued or pending. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
GREENVILLE BELTING CO. Greenville, S. C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO._ Greenville, S. C. 
ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO... Greensboro, N. C. 
THE TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO._____ Charlotte, N. C. 








INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES, Inc............... LaGrange, Ga. 
YOUNG & VANN Birmingham, Ala. 
TEXTILE SUPPLY CO... _.......Dallas, Texas 


AMERICAN SUPPLY CO. ___. Providence, R. 1. 

PROVIDENCE MILL SUPPLY CO... Providence, R. I. 

F. L. HERVEY CO. Fall River, Mass. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 

ROSS WHITEHEAD & CO., Ltd. _..... Montreal, Quebec 
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Precision made of the finest alloy steels, uni- 
form in weight and shape, U. S. Ring Travelers 
guarantee the qualities which help to produce 
smoother yarn and faster spinning room 
operation. 


Leading mill men have found that U. S. Travel- 
ers are heat resistant because of their patented 
‘‘speed-cooling’, that they stay on the frame, 
even at high speeds, and maintain a consistently 
even, correct tension required for good yarn. 


May we remind men of the knitting trade who 
are interested in securing trouble-free ring trav- 
eler efficiency that there's ''A U. S. Traveler for 
Every Fibre." 





Write for details and samples, or contact your 
nearest representative. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


| PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
| AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. 


Sales Representatives 
William P. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. OC. Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 
William H. Rose, P. O, Box 792, Greenville, 8S. C. Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Georgia 
M. Lee Bolton, P. O. Box 7234, Philadelphia, Pa., Salesman for Mid-Atlantic States 
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U. S. 
PRECISION-MADE 
RING 
TRAVELERS 












f[Runitling 


THE NE-BOW PATENTED VERTICAL RING TRAVELERS 


Developed to meet the particular needs of the silk and rayon trade in the process of 
throwing due to the recent adoption of the vertical ring, particularly of the lubricating 
type. By eliminating the pivoting action of the traveler, the traveler is constantly kept 
in close contact with the groove or device for lubricating the ring and assists in distr:b- 
uting the lubricant evenly over the entire inner surface of the ring, promoting a longer 
life to the traveler and a more even twist. 


THE BOWEN PATENTED BEVEL EDGE TRAVELER 


The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge feature of U. S. Ring Travelers produces ideally smooth, 
even yarn. There are no angular edges to flatten the end. There are no split ends in 
throwing rayon and silks . . . no fly waste in the spinning and twisting of cotton, 
wool, worsted, asbestos, kindred fibres. Made and stocked in all sizes and weights, for 
all kinds and counts of yarns. 


THE BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFFSET TRAVELER 


After exhaustive tests under actual running conditions, the Bowen Patented Vertical oS * Yes | 
Offset Traveler has proved its worth in the twisting of cords and plys. Based on the ee Soe ee CE 
true mechanical principle of taking a diagonal position with relation to the ring, pre- BOWEN Patented 

senting a bearing surface over the full width of the Traveler. This design prevents BEVEL EDGE TRAVELER 


gripping or binding . . . gives an even tension . .. an evener rounded product 
longer life to the traveler. 














—— 


NE-BOW Patented 
VERTICAL RING TRAVELER 
























| ntee that your .BOW 
Sealed metal containers guara y ies aeldeeer Tameel 
U. S. Travelers will reach you in perfect 


condition, with no tampering or loss in count. 
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HOW TO KEEP ON DYEING 
FOR UNCLE SAM 
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TAYLOR FULSCOPE CONTROLLER 
(/nterior, Indicating Type) 
Keeps dye temperatures constantly right 











Dye right the first time...dye 
uniformly every time...meet the 
rigid U.S. specifications on vat- 
dyed khaki—use Taylor Fulscope 
Controllers on your dye machines 


Pex keep on getting Govern- 
ment work if you do an A-l, 
perfect job. Jf the vat-dyed khaki 
you produce is always absolutely 
uniform in color and color-fastness. If 
jig vat temperatures don’t vary even 
the slightest during the operation. 


Now’s no time for guesswork. 
Now’s no time for being almost exact. 
U. S. standards admit no excuses. 
You'll lose out if you don’t watch out. 


Taylor Fulscope Controllers guar- 
antee you'll please Uncle Sam. They 
will guard and govern temperature 
in raw stock dyeing, continuous dye 
machines, piece dyeing in woolen and 
worsted, and package dye machines. 
They will prevent any variation. 
Taylor Fulscopes will make certain 
that Uncle Sam likes the way you dye. 

Fit your dye machines with Taylor 
Fulscope Controllers. Find out how 
Taylor Fulscopes can make you sure, 
not sorry. Find out free—today—by 
writing Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, 
Canada. 


fe Tr, a 


indicating f Recording « Controlling 




















TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW a/ LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 
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New Kind of Light 





for speeding production 
im textile mills in I94I 


Knitting Dept. of Wiscassett Mills in Albemarle, 
N. C. installs G-E MAZDA F lamps 


Be 


Pan vere Che OL we ee 


— ent 
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I OLD LIGHTING in the topping and knitting department 
of the Albemarle, N. C. Wiscassett hosiery mills of the 
Cannon Mills consisted of 12 drop cord lamps per aisle. 
each equipped with a 40-watt G-k Mazpa inside frosted 
lamp. This installation provided approximately 25 foot- 
candles at the needle bar of the knitting machines and was 
spotty and glaring. 


2 NEW LIGHTING recently installed with 3500° white G-E 
Mazpa F (fluorescent) lamps in modern two-lamp fixtures 
provides about 60 footcandles of well-diffused, shadow- 
free light, at the needle-bar. Each fixture contains two 40- 
watt G-E Mazpa F lamps. Because the operators can see 
faster with this new kind of lighting, they work more efh- 
ciently and tire less rapidly. 











a 





Sie cpa o- 
FL OC OO 


oB CLOSE-UP PHOTO of the topping machine operation shows 
fluorescent fixtures three feet above the needle-bar of each 
machine. About 90 footceandles of soft, cool light is produced. 
Although the new lighting ia this mill produces approximate! 
twice as much light as the old installation, it consumes only 
120 watts more current per aisle! 


Before you do anything about the lighting in your mills. find 
out the amazing possibilities that this new kind of lighting 
with G-E Mazpa F lamps offers you. Like other G-k \iazpa 
lamps, these lamps are made to give maximum light through- 
made to stay brighter longer. 


out life... 
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fi SEE YOUR G-E MAZDA LAMP DISTRIBUTOR for a wide choice of 
certified fixtures, complete with G-E Mazpa F lamps. ready 
to hang up and turn on. General Electric does not make fix- 
tures, but is clad to recommend certified fixtures bearing the 
Fleur-O-Lier or RLM tag. For full information, write General 
Electric Co.. Dept. 166-C-D, Nela Park. Cleveland, Ohio. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 











LOWER PRICES ON QUANTITY PURCHASES 
of G-E Mazpa lamps—$5 worth for $4—$l5 worth for 
$11.25! Also new larger discounts for contract purchasers: 
See vour General Electric Mazpa lamp supplier today! 
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... with TYCOL 


Spindle lubrication is a decisive 
factor in spindle performance. To 
promote maximum spinning pro- 
duction through uniform friction- 
free operation, Tycol offers a six- 
fold answer in the form of 6 spindle 
oils scientifically engineered to 
each specific need. Tycol 318, for 
example, is a very highly refined, 
light colored, low viscosity spindle 
oil which is recommended for bath 
lubricated spindles operating at 
speeds in excess of 5,000 r.p.m. 
This oil is extremely stable and re- 
sistant to oxidation. The other oils 





SPINDLE OILS 


are of the same high quality but en- 
gineered so as to provide the ideal 
lubricant for either ball, roller or 
plain bearing spindles. 

If you are interested in reduc- 
ing bolster losses, in eliminating 
spindle drag and thread breakage, 
learn about these oils from the new 
Tide Water Bulletin “Principles of 
Textile Mill Lubrication.” It dis- 
cusses the problems and recom- 
mends proved answers not only for 
spindles but for the many differ- 
ent machines throughout the mill. 
Write for a copy. 














Regional Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Charlotte, N. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


EASTERN DIVISION 
17 Battery Place ° New York, N. Y. 
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It isn't possible to control the dust, soot and smoke 
outside your plant—but you can keep it from get- 
ting inside to spoil your dyeing, bleaching, finishing 
and drying operations! 


Many textile mills are today finding that losses due 
to such spoilage can be stopped by the use of air 
filters specifically designed to collect the finest air- 
borne particles. 


The Electro-Matic filter, which collects dust, soot 
and smoke electrically, has been tested and proved 
in many of the country's leading textile mills. Its self- 
cleaning feature, whereby all collected particles are 
washed from the filter curtain by continually passing 
it through an oil bath, makes interruptions and shut- 
downs for cleaning unnecessary. 


Write for Bulletin No. 250 C which describes the 


operation of the Electro-Matic in detail. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO. INC. 
199 Central Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
In Canada, Darling Bros. Ltd. Montreal, P. Q. 
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ELECTRO-MATIC FILTERS 
KEEP DUST, SOOT, SMOKE OUTSIDE 
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The attraction of dust, soot 
and smoke particles to yarns 
in the spinning operation, 
which results in soilage and loss, cannot be 
overcome except through eliminating the min- 
ute air-borne particles from the air before it is 
supplied to the spinning room. Streaking and 
discoloration have been completely overcome 
in plants where Electro-Matic filters have been 
installed. There is an American Air Filter Engi- 
neer near you who will be glad to call and 
discuss your dust problem first hand. Write 
us for his address. 











AAL fLectea-Matic 


Automatic tlectrostatic Air tilter 
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THE BACHMAN 
GUIDE... elim- 


inates heavy top 


rollers. ‘‘Blow & 


Quts’’ reduced 
about 90°. Per- 
mits increase in 


twister speed, 


LOOM BEAMS 
AND BEAM 
BARRELS ... 
West Point loom 
beams and beam 
barrels are supe- 
rior in their op 
eration and econ 


omy, 





























PROVED— 


By Performance 


SPUR ... BEVEL ... HELICAL ... INTERNAL ... 
HERRINGBONE... WORM GEARS...WORMS 
... RATCHETS ... ROLLER CHAIN SPROCK- 
ETS... SILENT CHAIN SPROCKETS .. . with 


cast or cut teeth...from cast iron, steel, and bronze. 


Our organization maintains equipment and machinery for 
cutting all types and kinds of gears for the textile industry. 
These facilities enable us to produce gears at reasonable 
prices. Long services have proved their durability and 
dependability. Our extensive equipment enables us to 


render quick service. 


Also manufacturers of special textile machinery, textile repair parts, slasher modernization equipment, 


and cloth room machinery. 


West POINT FOUNDRY « MACHINE CO. 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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HOW A NEW RAYON YARN 
CHANGED FOOTBALL HISTORY! 
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Skinner’s “Tackle Twill”! made. possible by 


CrownTenasco™, the high-strengthrayon yarn 


Three years ago there was no 
“Tackle Twill.” There was only 
Skinner’s ... and an idea. 





The idea was for a new fabric that 
would be sturdy enough for football pants, 
light in weight, and smooth of surface to 
help elude tacklers. Skinner’s fabric ex- 
perts were sure that such a fabric would 
prove a success-— if only they could find a 
way to make it. 

With typical thoroughness, they tried 
out many fabrics—many yarns, weaves, 
and finishes. One of these far out-per- 
formed the others. It was tightly-woven 
twill, composed of 50% long-staple cotton 


Lustre Fibres, Ltd., 350 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Selling Agents for 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


World’s Largest Producer of Rayon Yarn 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Copr. 1941— American Viscose Corp. .— 


and 50% high-strength Crown Tenasco 
Rayon Yarn. Tests showed it resisted pun- 
ishing abrasion, and that it had all the 
strength and wearing qualities needed 
for football pants. 


A SUCCESS? Last year “Tackle Twill” 
swept over the nation’s gridirons like the 
razzle-dazzle system. Over half the lead- 
ing college teams and many prominent 
professional elevens adopted it. Coaches 
and players alike praised its performance. 
And today, Crown Tested “Tackle Twill” 
is entering the apparel field, in rainwear. 
sports jackets, work suits, and other util- 
ity garments. Even the U.S. Army is 
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tT. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Wm, Skinner & Son 

using it in uniforms for parachute troops. 
Skinner’s tell us that “Tackle Twill” 
wouldn’t have been possible without 
Crown Tenasco, our high-strength rayon 
yarn. The fabric, they say, owes much of 
its toughness and durability, as well as its 
smooth hard-to-grip surface, to this yarn. 


THIS 1S TYPICAL. In some cases 
Crown Tenasco has made possible the 
creation of entirely new fabrics, and in 
others, it has greatly enhanced the qual- 
ity of existing fabrics. 

Have you investigated what you can do 
with Crown Tenasco? Its added strength 
may be just what you need to convert a 
textile idea into a practical, profit-mak- 
ing fabric. Or it may enable you to intro- 
duce new sales-winning values into a 
fabric that you are now making. Write 
today for complete information. 


Sales Offices: New York, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; 


Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Lewis- 
town, Pa.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Nitro, W. Va.; 
Meadville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 
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NO LINT OR FLY CAN ADHERE to the Quick- 
Clean’s smooth, hard stator surfaces — a big factor 
in making these motors lint-proof and fly-proof. All 
working parts are dust-sealed. The stator, rigidly 
supported on the motor base, is easily removable . . . 
interchangeable. Note how coils are completely 


shielded—another important Quick-Clean feature. Z Find Out About Allis-Chalmers 

Quick-Clean Motors ... and How 

INDESTRUCTIBLE ROTOR z = — — - » They Solve Lint and Dust P r ob- 
is mounted on ball bearings Sl itil afew lem in Hundreds of Textile Mills! 


in sealed cartridge units that 


keep oil in . . . keep dust } : 3 & oA | LINT, DUST and fly in textile mills 
out. The Quick-Clean Rotor , a were once the great obstacles to effi- 


is silver brazed . . . and is | ee _ cient motor operation. But that was 
rigidly supported on the motor base. Like the stator, the rotor is also before development of Allis-Chal- 
removable as a unit . . . and can be interchanged readily. These rotor = 

mers Quick-Clean Motors. 


features combine to give long life . . . lowest possible maintenance. . 
Today—the threat of dust and lint 


clogging motors is gone forever! 
Today — hundreds of up-to-date 








RIGID FOUNDATION for Stator and Rotor is 1 h : 
provided by the one-piece steel base and bearing mili Operators use these motors bDe- 


support. Points of support for stator and rotor cause they know they do a modern 
are accurately machined at one setting, insuring © job for them . . . because they know 


uniform air gaps. Extra protection is given the ~~ Quick-Cleans have been tailor-made 

stator by an easily removable cover plate. for their particular problems! 
: If you haven’t already switched 
over your plant to Quick-Clean 
PEE | Motors... get the story about them 
HERE'S THE QUICK-CLEAN PRINCIPLE! Peewee it once! You'll be amazed at their 
Dust-laden air drawn into motor is ejected at — > Pata 8=©=3—sés Smt operation . . . their low cost 
sides. Air passages are large and unob- hvalttt OA" Sa _ for maintenance .. . their low power 

structed . . . and all inside surfaces are glass- . Fe demand! 
smooth, making it impossible for lint or —— : ; 
dust to adhere. In Quick-Clean Motors you —— Read the facts in the panel .. . 
get full-measure construction throughout . . . =) <t | then get in touch with the engineer 
extra-value performance that’s bound to save = in the district office near you. Or 
’ . . . 

you money. write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, 
for the complete money-saving story! 


J ape Some 1S-CHALMERS 


| You Specify Cla - Chalmero / LWAUKEE-WISCONSIN 

























































O you want to give your’ est engineering skill for the ac- 
organization maximum ad-_ tual building of the machines. 


vantage over rising costs... pro- Asa result, today’s Union Spe- 
tection against time losses and_ cial machines stand out as far 
maintenance expense ... in- ahead of their predecessors as 


creased capacity to handle rush___those famous units were ahead 
crders? You can get all of these of existing machines. 


benefits with new high speed Let us help you get every ad- 
Union Specials ON THE JOB in vantage possible for your com- 
your sewing room! pany. Union Special represent- 
For years Union Special has_ atives are widely experienced in 
held steadfastly to the principle modern production practices. We 
of making industrial sewing ma-__ will be glad to supply you with 
chines to handle specific opera- detailed information about ma- 
tions. To that specialization has’ chines. Write to UNION SPECIAL 
been added continuous design MACHINE CO., 438 N. Franklin 
development programs and fin-_ St., Chicago, IIl. 








@ STYLE 61300 C — (Below) Union 
Special’s popular Lockstitch ma- 
chine for single needle, plain seam- 
ing on a wide variety of garments. 
12:1 /16"° of space to right of needle 
bar. Perfect stitching at high 
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@ STYLE 52800 B—/Above) For at- 
taching cuffs to union suits, é@tc. 
Produces the one operation lap 
seam, Type FSa-l, with the 5-thread 
Interlock Stitch, Type 605. Features 
off-set differential feed and most 
efficient type edge guides. 


@® STYLE 39200 AC—/(Above) For 
seaming the lighter weight knit 
fabrics with the 3-thread Union 
Overseaming stitch, Type 504. 
Front tandem differential feed. 
Stitch range, 20 to 8 per inch. 
Built-in trimmer. Width of seam, 
a ae Sfe . 











@ STYLE 51700 L—(Below) For folding 
and attaching button hole facings to 
knitted undergarments. One operation, 
self-finish front. Photo shows close-up 
of strip controlled differential top feed. 
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@ STYLE 52100 A—-(Above) For attach- 
ing split tube borders to neck and 
armholes of athletic shirts with double 
row, double locked stitch seam. Off- 
set differential feed. Treadle operated 
intermittent strip tension. 


@ STYLE 52800 E—(Above) For attach- 
ing split tube borders to neck and 
armholes of athletic shirts. Style 52800 L 
is a similar machine equipped with a 
treadle operated mechanism for sever- 
ing the border. Makes flat 4-thread 
Interlock Stitch, Type 602. 

























@® STYLE 51200 V — For attaching woven 
button stays to knitted undergarments. 
Features a top roller feed, in addition to 
an under differential feed, which enables 
operators to produce beautifully flat 
smooth work. 








@® STYLE 39200 AS — For blind stitch welting 
or hemming of knit undergarments with 2- 
thread overedging stitch, Type 503. Cantilever 
throat plate mounting for tubular work. Swing 
out cloth plate for flat work. Style 39200 AV 


features retractable folded edge guide. 


@ CLASS 52700—For attaching long length 
elastic bands to all kinds of light weight 
knit garments. Style 52700 M has 3 needles 
and handles bands 7 /8"’ to 2" wide. Style 
92700 N is a 2-needle machine for 3/8’ to 
1-1/4" bands. 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CO. 
Worlds Largest Exclusive Builder of Industrial Sewing Machines 





































UST as anchors dig in and hold, so do 
J "Unbrako" Self-Lockers anchor into 


place with a really dependable grip! 


Set them up with no more than usual effort 
and the ingenious "Unbrako" knurled points 
dig in... hold tight. No matter how severe 
the unwinding tendency, “Unbrako" Self- 
Lockers can't work loose. Yet they're easily 
adjusted or removed and they can be used 


many times over with equal effectiveness. 


Contrast this unfailing Knurled “Unbrako" 
protection with the uncertain performance 
of ordinary set screws which are sometimes 
the cause of costly breakdowns and delays 
because of their failure to hold. Small 
wonder that maintenance men in many of 
the largest and best known mills in the 
country have standardized on "Unbrako"'! 


How about your own set-up? If you're not 
using them already, “Unbrako" Self-Lockers 
can save you a surprising amount of trouble 
and expense. Try them next time . . . but 


be sure to SPECIFY "UNBRAKO"! 


TaN. 
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STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JEHKIANTOWN, PENHKA. BOX 582 
—— snancacs —— 


BOSTON + DETROIT = INDIANAPCLIS = CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO 
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ECAUSE of its tenacious film, superior 
stability and unusual scouring char- 
acteristics, the Shell Textilis Oil used in 


loom lubrication... 


|—Reduces oil throw 
2—Lubricates effectively with less oil 
3—Does not clog oil holes and grooves 
—even in long, hard use 
4—Easily removed from goods by ordi- 
nary finishing processes 
| 5—Uses less power—cuts down wear 
| There are 14 Shell Textilis Oils—each one 
/ equally efficient in doing the work for 
-” which it was designed. Call in the Shell 
man now. Give him your toughest lubrica- 
tion job. Watch him lick it. 
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Every stop means lost production. Clean 
yarn keeps high speed warpers running 
smoothly. 


High velocity fan travels within the 
monitor to keep this section clean. 


Swirling columns of air circulate around 
cones to prevent lint accumulation. 
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Long draft spinning, together with modern high- 
speed twisting, winding and warping machines, 
all throw out more short fibers and thereby set 
up a lint problem. 


Hand cleaning is costly since it limits the number 
of sides a spinner can handle and is the means 
whereby gouts get into the yarn. 





‘-; MONORAIL 


Automatic cleaning with swirling currents of air, 
carefully directed, removes lint before it can 
accumulate. This means continuous production 
of clean yarn which in turn keeps subsequent 
machines operating at capacity. Let an American 
MonoRail engineer explain further advantages. 
Write for copy of 24 page book. 





13106 Athens Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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That’s Why “4/77AZZ Motors 
Reduce Maintenance Costs... 


Ball Bearings Are Permanentiy Sealed 
The lubricant is sealed in at the factory. No exter- 
nal lubrication is required. And that means over- 
greasing and the possible use of dirty or improper 
lubricant is eliminated. There is never any need for 
maintenance men to leave drops of grease or oil on 
the housing and provide a “‘home’”’ for lint. There 
are no grease fittings or other projections on which 
lint might catch. And with sealed bearings, the 
housing is smooth and round... easy to wipe off. 
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Air passages are exceptionally large. The inner sur- 
face of the end brackets is sanded, filled and then 


; ' ' ; ; ” Note the large, unobstructed air passages and compact 
finished slick and smooth with a special high-gloss, orasuenin Ue Gas aaaed take ee 
hard-drying enamel. There are no pockets or corners engineers have taken full advantage of every construc- 
. ‘ . : : tion detail that would help to make this the cleanest 
in the passages where lint can pile up. Lint goes in, running textile motor available. 


through, and out. 
Windings, too, are finished smooth as glass with 


a special baked-on varnish, to prevent lint from been installed. Results show better produc- 
sticking. tion because maintenance is less. For com- 
Leading textile mills everywhere are using this plete details on how you can use it in your 
Westinghouse Lint-free Motor. Hundreds have already mill, see your Westinghouse representative. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. J-21116 


Ww Westinghouse Lint-Free 


Motors 
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Westinghouse 


“DE-ION”’ LOOM 
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WITH THE WESTINGHOUSE 
LOOM SWITCH 
MANUAL MOTOR STARTER 


For Motors Up to 7'2 HP 
Class 10-100 


Easy to Install 


Compact design but with ample wiring 
space. Concentric knockouts on top, 
bottom, sides and back make installa- 
tion easy. Top screw holes in back of 
cabinet are keyhole-shaped. Bottom 
holes oblong for quick lining up. 
Straight-through wiring—line to top 
—load at bottom. 


Lower Maintenance 


‘“‘De-ion”’ quenchers prolong contact 
life. Bi-metal provides unvarying ac- 
curate overload protection. Trip-free 
switch—cannot be held closed against 
overload. Quick-make, quick-break 
prevents ‘“‘teasing’’. All metal parts 
tinned or cadmium-plated. Silver-to- 
silver, double break contacts. Deep- 
drawn cover and contact inspection 
window on arc quencher make main- 
tenance easy. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SWITCH 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 











NEOLAN BLUE 2G 


Recommended as _ the blue 
component in level dyeing acid 
combinations. 


Note These Advantages: 





Tue Battle Fleet ploughs over the cold green wastes of 
the Pacific. As that long grey line of grim battleships GOOD FASTNESS TO WASHING 
storms past, note the four-starred Admiral’s flag flying at the RESISTANCE TO 
main of the leading ship. On the bridge is the Admiral him- PERSPIRATION 
self—grey, seasoned by years of service—wise in the ways of sea- FASTNESS TO SEA WATER 
warfare. His quiet word can lead this silent armada on its peace- AND WEATHER 
ful way—or instantly transform it into a mighty, roaring thun- GENERAL ALL-AROUND 
derbolt for our country’s defense. The four stars on his shoulder- FASTNESS TO WEAR 
boards prove his quality of LEADERSHIP. DISCHARGEABILITY WITH 
HY DROSULPHITES 
And the familiar octagon trade mark is the symbol of Ciba’s lead- VERY GOOD LEVELLING AND 
ership in the field of dyes and chemicals for the Textile Industry. PENETRATION 


AN ECONOMICAL WAY OF 
MAKING FAST COLORS ON 


THE CIBA LABORATORY EXISTS TO SERVE YOU. Ciba 
WwoOOoL 


Chemists, Colorists and Service Technicians are ready at all 
times to cooperate with you in the solution of your problems. 
Please feel free to call upon them. 


> MED ELI NII LN OLE A OE a LOL OPELP IIR DSA LOL POE oR 0 8 


CIBA COMPANY, INC. 


P. O. BOX 25. STA. C NEW YORK GREENWICH & MORTON STS. 


Vat Dyes of... Sole Representatives of... 
| | THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY ¢ SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE 


PROVIDENCE : BOSTON + CHICAGO + CIBA CO., LTD., MONTREAL * PHILADELPHIA « CHARLOTTE + SAN FRANCISCO 
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In the Spring 

“In the spring a young 
lightly turns to thoughts of love,’ 
poet. But that was one Mr. Tennyson, and 
that was another century. For in the 
spring of 1941, the fancy of young men, 
and of others not so young, turns more 
heavily to thoughts of shot and shell, of 
drilling, tanks, airplanes, arms, and modern 
warfare. For the United States of 1941 is 
rapidly becoming an armed camp, and the 
nation is moving together, in spite of dis- 
turbances here and there, toward the cre- 
ation of a machine that many feel, and some 
hope, may be more than a machine for de- 
fense. 

Regardless of one’s feelings toward this 
war and toward any war, it is a shocking 
commentary on the progress of civilization 
that human beings who have progressed so 
far in science and invention have made no 
more progress in human relations and in 
national relations. Man, who has harnessed 
the tides and earth’s products to provide 
electrical current to help him work, who 


mans tancy 
says the 





has conquered disease, and invented books, 
telephone, wireless, to disseminate knowl 
edge to the four corners of the globe, still 
goes to war. Small nations are drawn in 
because they are dependent upon other, 
larger nations. larger ones join in, be- 
cause they are too large and too involved 
in the consequences not to join. 

Thus, the poet’s song of 1941 is a mili 
tant one, of armies and navies, and this is 
a textile column and not a sounding board 
for oratory either pro or con. And regard 
less of basic fundamentals behind the build- 
ing of armies and navies, the nation’s tex 
tile industry plays an integral part in that 
building. Maybe “an army travels on its 
stomach’’, and certainly trucks, tanks, and 
automobiles are predominant today, but the 
boys tell us that they still do a lot of old- 
fashioned “squads right’’ drilling, and that 
means a lot of socks, and they still wear 
underwear, we understand, so much of the 
talk at this month’s Knitting Arts Exhibi 
tion in Philadelphia will involve army and 
navy needs, and how they are being met. 





Spirit of Co-Operation 

“IT merely discussed the subjects ... in 
the spirit of co-operation with your splen- 
did publication. We certainly enjoy receiv 
ing COTTON. i” 

R. H. MOELLER 
Vice-President, 
zarkwood Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

(This same spirit of co-operation is the 
backbone of the interchange of operating 
and production information published regu 
larly for all classes of textile mills under 
“How Other Men Manage” and “Knitting 
Kinks”. More mills throughout the U. 8., 
Canada and South America are participat- 
ing today than ever before, so read them 
over and ‘‘come on in, the water's fine’’.) 


e 

Textile Printing 

“Inasmuch as I find these articles, ‘A 
Description and Study of Textile Printing’, 
by C. Norris Rabold, invaluable for my files 
on textile printing, I will endeavor to type 
copies of the clippings you loaned me.”’ 

ROBERT A. LEMIEUX 

Textile Chemist, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

(Extra copies of 
by previous demand.) 


Eh? 

“That was an interesting group of snaps 
taken at the conference of textile associa- 
tion heads and run in your February is 


EP 


series exhausted 


this 


DOUGLAS G. WOOLF 
Editor-in-Chief, 
“Textile World’’, 
New York City. 

* 
Leads All on 
Synthetics 

“Thinking back about five years, I re- 

member arguing that COTTON was of no 
value to me as no articles on rayon or syn- 
thetic blends were ever printed. Well, I 
have to take all that back now as it leads 
all others. ... ” 

FRANK CROSSLEY 
Adams, Mass. 


Bleachers’ Needles 
“We are in the market for gross 
bleachers’ needles, steel 5 inches long, No 
14 or 13 B. W. gage. ...” 
DOMINGO S. MENDOZA 


two 


Manager, 
Philippine Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Manila, P. I. 
(This inquiry was referred to Astrup & 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. <Any other manufae 


turer of bleachers’ needles please submit 


samples and prices direct.) 


Lasting Beauty 





We hope that they don’t write and tell 
us that this is Miss America again under a 
hood, but Scholler Bros., Inc., and R. E. 
Lovekin Corp., advertising agency, seem to 
have another winner in the above advertise- 
ment (‘‘Cotton,’’ March 1940), which was 
selected from among some 300 entries in the 
1941 Exhibition of the Advertising Art Di- 
rectors’ Club of Philadelphia to receive one 
of two awards. The aloof beauty and cathed- 
ral got together for first among all advertis- 
ing illustrations in the balloting of over 
40,000 attendants. 
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Knitting Mills Use 

Booklet Page 

Knitting mills throughout the 
U. S., Canada, and South America—made 
use of the services offered in the booklet 
pages of CoTTON (Serving the Textile Indus 
tries) in 1940, and are continuing to do so 
in 1941. This feature has been re-designed 
for your convenience and offers valuable 
aid and assistance in manufacturing and in 
the selection of equipment in the nature 
of advertisers’ literature offered Turn to 


Americas 


page 119 and look them over Among the 
knitting mills writing for booklets from 


this page in 1940 were: 

Caswell Knitting Mills, Yanceyville, 
N, C.; Belknap Mills Corp., Laconia, N. H.; 
McLaurin Hosiery Mills, Inec., Asheboro, N. 
C.; Jacquard Hosiery Co., Wellington, New 


Inc.. 


Zealand: Michael A, Doura, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina; Sedalana S. A., Buenos Ajires, 
Argentina; Commonwealth Hosiery Mills, 
Randleman, N. C.: Union Mfg. Co., Union 


Point, Ga.; Dixie Hosiery Mill, Mt. Gilead, 
N. C Wiscassett Mills Co., Albemarle, N. 
C.; Standard Knitting Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Danville Knitting Mill, Bon Air, 
Ala.; Diamond Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mill, 
High Point, N. C.; Van Raalte Co., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y.; Alabama Hosiery Mills, 
Decatur, Ala.; Holeproof, Ltd., Melbourne, 
Australia; Melrose Hosiery Mill, High 
Point, N. C.; Carroll Silk Hosiery Mill, 
Hillsville, Va.; Siler City (N.C.) Hosiery 
Co.; Nolde & Horst, McMinnville, Tenn. : 
Del-Mer Hosiery Co., West Oak Lane, Pa.:;: 
Stone Knitting Mills, Cleveland, Ohio; Lee 
I. Robinson Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, 


Pa.: and D. S. & W. Knitting Mills, Read 
ing, Pa. 
+ 
Wants Nylon Articles 
“We would like very much to have the 


articles on nylon hosiery (published in the 

May, Sept., and Nov. issues of CoTTON).”’ 
A. M. BRYAN 

Treasurer, 

Bryan Hosiery Mill, Ine 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Interest in Komet Articles 

“We have been very much interested in 
the articles you have been publishing in 
regard to the Komet machines. - 

WwW. F. CONNOR 
Vice-President, 
lilub Hosiery Mills, 
Lowell, Mass. 

e 

Turning Welts 

“T would like for send 
reprints of the article, ‘A Mill Superintend- 
ent Shows His Method of Turning Welts’ 
(Jan. 1941 issue of COTTON).” 

WM. M 


you fo me 4 


GROSSE 
Superintendent, 
Griffin Hosiery 
Griffin, Ga. 


Mills, 


4 
Nylon Is Now 

“Made in Canada” 

“In your issue of CoTTon, Jan. 1941 
134, you mention that nylon stockings are 
already on sale in Canada, but they are of 
U. S. A. manufacture On January 15 
nylon stockings ‘Made in Canada’ went on 
sale across Canada.’ 


pace 


P. H. KOYAN 
Production Mgr., 
Belding--Corticelli, Ltd.., 


Montreal, Canada. 
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PROCESSING STEPS 








WITH THE NEW DEGOMMA 
FINISHING PROCESS... 


F you would like to save time and money in 
finishing colored yarn fabrics, get the facts on 
the new Decomma Finishing Process! 

This plant-proved process eliminates the costly 
steps of washing out the size and then resizing 
with new starch. Instead, DEcomma converts the 
stiff size to a soft finish without loss of weight. 
Savings up to 25 points in weight are obtained by 
this new processing method. 

Only with Decomma is this finishing process 
possible—because Decomma is a colorless, odor- 
less powder. 

If you are processing colored yarn fabrics, the 
DecomMaA Finishing Process can be readily 
adapted to your mill conditions. Our representa- 
tive will gladly go into full details with you. Call 


him in immediately, or write us directly. 








cnecxon..| DEGOMMA 


FINISHING PROCESS 




















.- AND SAVE 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, P 
I, 45 PHILADELP J 
Manefacturers of Leather and Textile Specialties and F inishes . aos 


. Enzymes. . Crystal-Clear Acrylic Plastics . 
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AN AVERAGE AMERICAN BUSINESS MAN’S 


Platiorm for Preparedness 


EVER SINCE France fell last summer, this has been 

our war. The political and economic doctrines 
of Nazism and Fascism are totally abhorrent to a na- 
tion composed of freemen. While we could undoubt- 
edly live in a Nazi dominated world, it would be dif- 
ficult, disagreeable and expensive living; and it is 
unquestionably better, cheaper and safer for us to 
help maintain an established order in which other 
free nations participate, than to have to stand almost 
alone against a world controlled by alien and detest- 
able practices. So, we have really been in the war 
for about nine months, and we have been getting 
deeper and deeper into it all the time. With the pass- 
age of the so-called “‘Lease-Lend Bill’? we have mere- 
ly recognized our unavoidable participation. 

To make this participation of the utmost value, 
and to get the most results with the least effort, we 
need speed and intensity in our activities. We need 
to get to our fellow free-men in Britain and Greece 
enough help to turn the tide of war in their favor, and 
we must do this quickly. The nation has on its hands 
the most trying job since the War Between the States, 
and it requires national unity of purpose and of ef- 
fort to complete this job satisfactorily and quickly. 

As a platform for speeding up the defense pro- 
gram, we believe: 

In Curtailing the Power of Any Organization to 
Hamper the Defense Program. 

Hitler has boasted that he can disrupt any Ameri- 
can preparedness effort with the greatest of ease 
through subversive agents working within well-known 
American organizations. This is a job for the police 
and the F.B.I., and for patriotic citizens who not only 
can help to combat such foreign propaganda, but 
should report to the proper authorities persons who 
seem to be suspiciously engaged in stirring up discord 
or promoting sabotage. There have been several Nazi 
and Fascist organizations that have flourished ih this 
country, and which will have to be closely watched and 
sternly curbed if discovered in any obstructive tactics. 





The present privilege granted to labor unions of calling 
strikes for any or no reason must be drastically cur- 
tailed. 

In Carrying Out the Defense Program as Econom- 
ically as Possible. 

To do this requires the prevention of an epidemic 
of inflation. Wages and profits have got to be kept 
under control. The greatest danger of inflation comes 
from a widespread demand for wage increases on the 
assumption that everybody ought to get rich out of the 
defense program. Nobody should get rich out of it. 
A carefully worked out excess profits tax ought to be 
enacted at an early date to destroy completely any 
incentive to profiteering on the part of industry. Any 
excess profits tax is bound to work some injustice and 
cause some hardship to young and growing concerns, 
but if inflation becomes rife, that will cause a lot 
more hardship, more widely distributed. Our nation- 
al leaders have repeatedly pointed out that we must 
all make sacrifices to put through this preparedness 
program, but a great many of us think that the kind 
of sacrifice to be made is to settle for a 20 per cent 
increase in wages instead of getting 50 per cent. 

In Allowing Every Citizen to Participate in the 
Defense Program, Regardless of Affiliation with 
Any Particular Organization; the Communist, Nazi, 
and Fascist Parties Excepted. 

We certainly do not want members of alien politi- 
cal organizations mixed up in vital defense enterprises, 
but aside from barring such people from defense work, 
there should be no other restrictions, and no man 
should be required to belong to any particular labor 
organization in order to qualify for defense work, and 
no labor organization should be granted the power to 
compel membership as the price of a job. 

In Determination by Proper Public Authorities 
of Fair Wages and Working Conditions on Strictly 
Defense Projects. 

It is perfectly feasible for the Federal authorities 
to set fair wages and working standards on defense 

















jobs, and then operate them on a strictly open shop 
basis. Those who don’t like this arrangement can find 
work elsewhere in more congenial surroundings. De- 
fense work is national work; it belongs to everybody, 
and is not the prerogative of some privileged groups 
to monopolize for their own selfish purposes. 

In Elimination of Strikes on Defense Jobs, While 
Protecting the Constitutional Right of the Individual 
to Quit His Job Any Time He Wishes, for Any Rea- 
son or No Reason. 

Labor organizations often refer to “the right to 
strike’. They are mistaken. A strike is a privilege 
and not a right, and it is a privilege which can be 
revoked at any time by the will of the people. Each 
individual has a right to quit his job, which is a 
right and not just a privilege, but when a group of 
individuals conspire to force other individuals unwill- 
ingly to quit the:r work, they are exercising a privilege 
and not aright. There is nothing in common between 
a man quitting his job, and a strike. In a strike, the 
strikers are not giving up their jobs; they are merely 
trying to make it impossible for the jobs to be done, 
in order to force the granting of certain demands 
which have been made. It hardly seems possible that 
the public will long tolerate such episodes as the strike 
at Dayton which stopped work on a whole army air- 
field project, threw thousands of people out of work, 
and delayed the national defense program materially, 
when nothing was involved except a wretched dispute 
over whether five men belonging to an alien union 
should be allowed on the job. Another example is the 
strike in a small California die-casting plant where 
approximately 450 people have virtually halted the 
work of more than 100,000 men on airplanes so vitally 
needed for the nation. Things like this simply do not 
make sense, and they must be stopped. 

In Elimination of the 40-Hour Week for the Dura- 
tion of the Present Emergency. 

It seems ridiculous to spend precious months and 
hundreds of millions of dollars training inexperienced 
men for defense jobs while millions of highly skilled 
workers could put in at least 10 hours a week more 
time, to the profit of themselves and their country. 
The time and a half provision for overtime should be 
eliminated and a 48 or 50-hour week adopted at once. 

In the Elimination of All W.P.A. Projects. 

The W.P.A. was presumably a child of the depres- 
sion and an awkward attempt to spread employment 
in times when it was scarce. The W.P.A. projects 
have often been extravagant, and frequently ill-ad- 
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Keep Ahead of Your Employees 

Supervisors, keep a jump ahead of the people you super- 
vise. The average worker is much better educated today 
than he was ten years ago. The level of education of em- 
ployees throughout the country is rising. Five years from 
now it will be still higher. 

Searcity of jobs during the past ten years has prevented 
young people from getting jobs. The only thing that thou- 
sands of them could do was to remain in school. Results— 
many more people entering ranks of industrial employees 
with at least a high school education. This means fore- 
men, supervisors and department heads will be dealing with 
employees with better trained minds than a few years ago. 
All the more important to use leadership rather than “driv- 
ership” to get results. 

This rising level of education among employees may fre- 
quire that supervisors use some of their spare time to brush 
up on subjects not covered in their own schooling. 
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vised. Being undertaken with public money, the va- 
rious states and their officials have tried to see how 
much they could get out of the public purse with no 
thought of prudence or economy. The W.P.A. has now 
largely degenerated into a political proposition, and 
should be discontinued. Its continuance at such a 
time as this is an admission that it is merely part of a 
political machine and is to be continued indefinitely 
so long as there is a United States. With a general 
shortage of labor and an increasing need for defense 
production, the W.P.A. projects are an anomaly and 
a scandal. They are as illogical as a man building a 
steam heated swimming pool while the sheriff is fore- 
closing a mortgage on his home. 

In the Elimination of Federal Relief. 

This is subject to the same criticisms that can be 
directed at the W.P.A. Relief is, always has been, and 
always will be, a local problem. To try to handle it 
any other way is to invite the establishment of a po- 
litical racket, and to assure a great deal of waste. The 
money for everything in the long run must corne out 
of the incomes of the taxpayers, and it is up to each 
community to determine how much that community 
wants to contribute to the relief of local destitution. 
When the Federal Government begins to subsidize des- 
titution, it becomes a respectable profession con- 
trary to good business, good taste, and self-respect. 

In Maintaining Normal Consumer Production In- 
sofar as This is Possible. 

What we have to sacrifice, we must, but there is 
no use to sacrifice anything we don’t have to. The 
United States is a vast productive organism and if not 
choked off by artificial restraints, our productive ma- 
chinery can turn out most of the things required for 
consumer use and also take care of the defense pro- 
duction. The United States can do this if it can pre- 
vent income inflation and refuses to restrict produc- 
tivity by limiting the individual’s output. Income in- 
flation at this time will result in increased consumer 
demand beyond the point of industry to take care of 
it, and it must be remembered that any increases in 
income as a result of preparedness are purely infla- 
tionary. All of this preparedness money is borrowed 
money, and the spending is deficit spending. If every- 
body works as many hours as can be worked without 
impairing health or morale, and if we get the things 
we need by producing them instead of by raising wages 
to try and buy stuff that doesn’t exist, we can great- 
ly minimize the sacrifices that must be made to at- 
tain our military needs. 





The Problem of Training and Adapting 
New Men in Industry 


The new man problem is once more a problem in indus- 
try—at least, in a large proportion of industry. The last 
several months have seen the hiring of approximately 
1,500,000 men in industry. That’s a lot of men to be broken 
in. 

True, a great many of these men are being re-employed 
at jobs on which they worked before and often by the same 
company. Still, the man who has been away from a job 
for months or years needs to be given much of the same 
kind of consideration that a brand new man should get. 

In absorbing new men, make them feel at home, give 
them instructions carefully, patiently, and clearly; re-em- 
phasize safety, and remember that the impression they get of 
you is just as important as the impression you get of Them. 

These items taken from “Management Information’. 
published by Elliott Service, Inc. 
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The Pneumatic Loading of 
Textile Machinery 





The use of controlled air pressure on squeeze and press rolls 


WHEN the textile industry had its 

first installation of pneumatic 
loading something less than two 
years ago, the event attracted no 
particular attention. But there were 
those in the industry who recog- 
nized it as the beginning of a new 
approach to the solution of an an- 
cient problem. A new implement 
was made available to the textile 
operator, enabling him to achieve 
a better result. And a process in 
which variations were accepted as 
unavoidable, came under complete 
and accurate control. 


Application 


This first installation, entirely 
successful, was promptly followed 
by others. During the past year, 
one manufacturer of mill machin- 
ery has made more than thirty in- 
stallations of various kinds. Pneu- 
matic loading is now being used in 
textile mills on dye padders, cloth 
washers, starch mangles, slashers, 
and other squeeze roll machines. 

Materials being processed under 
pneumatic control include fine 
shirtings, canvas, plush, raw stock, 
worsteds, worsted warps, and ray- 
ons of various types. Dye, acid, 
soapy water, size, and finishes of 
various character are some of the 
liquids handled in these squeeze roll 
processes of penetration or extrac- 
tion. The wide diversity in the 
few applications listed here is an 
indication of the many additional! 
applications that are still to come. 


Principle of Pneumatic Loading 


The engineering principle of 
pneumatic loading is a simple one: 
air pressure, measured and under 
constant control, is applied to the 
upper roll, to establish a nip of the 
desired value. 

There is nothing new about this 
principle of engineering, and noth- 
ing basically new in the equipment; 
the paper industry had already dis- 


By Ralph Hayden, Jr. 


The Foxboro Company 


covered the advantages of pneu- 
matic loading, and equipment had 
already been developed to meet that 
industry’s loading problems. It has 
been relatively simple to trans- 
fer the engineering practice from 
the paper industry to the textile in- 
dustry for, though each installation 
presents its particular problems 
and must be individually engineer- 


ed with consideration for these 
problems, the principle of pneu- 


matic loading is fundamental and 
applicable to roll equipment of al- 
most any kind. 

Pneumatic loading presents a 
cushioned pressure, with a self-ad- 
justing compensation for variation 
in the material thickness or out-of- 
roundness in the rolls, the loading 
device being free to move and con- 
form to the eccentricity of the roll. 
It is free from inertia, and is free 
to yield in conformity with the re- 
quirements of the materials and 
rolls, exerting a constant, uniform 
and measured pressure at whatever 
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An installation of the pneumatic loading system in a dyehouse. 
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Illustrations courtesy The Foxboro Company 


value the operator desires. 

Within the past three years there 
have been applied several hundred 
pneumatic loading systems for roll 
machinery in different industries. 
The distribution of this total num- 
ber over the three year period 
shows a rapidly increasing rate in 
the more recent months, a trend 
which is largely explained by the 
active interest of the textile indus- 
try in the advantages offered by 
pneumatic control. 


Results of Pneumatic Loading 


The advantage which is immedi- 
ately noted is that pneumatic load- 
ing is convenient. Precision is the 
next advantage gained. The opera- 
tor sets the air regulator on his 
control panel, to establish at each 
end of the roll precisely the nip 
desired, and turns the air switch. 
That is all he has to do. In such a 
process as mercerizing, where the 
operators have good reason to keep 
away from the equipment, the val- 
ue of this long-distance control is 
conspicuously evident. 


With the nip set at the desired 





One of the air cylinders 
by which the roll pressure is applied is seen between the two hand-wheels of the machine. 
At upper left are the control instruments, the one at the right being the load recorder and 
the other two temperature controllers on nearby dye vats. 
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Pneumatic loading on a slasher. 
to the last pair of squeeze rolls permits the operator to get exactly the desired degree of 
impregnation in the slashing process, and recording instruments present a record for future 


reference or test. 


value, and operations begun, other 
advantages become apparent. Oper- 
ating speed is increased. In fact, 
so far as the loading system is con- 
cerned, there is no speed limit; it 
operates with equally satisfactory 
results at whatever speed is best 
and most efficient for the process- 
ing machinery. 


Recording Instruments Permit 
Duplication of Processing 


The next improvement noted is 
in the quality of the work, with 
closer uniformity in results because 
of uniformity in processing condi- 
tions. One of the very first instal- 
lations was made on a dye padder, 
which preceded a dyeing range and 
was used on fine shirtings, dyed 
with reduced vat colors. Light pas- 
tel shades were handled without 
difficulty, and without variations 
in shade in the finished cloth due to 
nip variation. A file of charts 
from the load recorder, with sam- 
ples of the processed cloth, now pro- 
vides a daily history of operations 
and facilitates duplication of condi- 
tions whenever desired. So far as 
the dye padder nip is concerned, it 
is only necessary to set the pressure 
at the same value as shown by the 
pen record on the earlier chart. 

Another feature of this installa- 
tion was the ease and facility of un- 
loading and separating the rolls 
when the machine was stopped. By 
a turn of the air switch, the air 
pressure is reversed, from the top 
of the cylinders to the bottom, giv- 
ing the rolls a pneumatic lift. In 
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The accurately measured pressure which is applied 


the opinion of the operators, this is 
one of the outstanding features of 
the installation. It is a feature of 
value in most applications, but of 
special importance on dye padders 
because of the nature of the rolls. 
The soft roll of a padder may quick- 
ly develop a flat surface if left un- 
der pressure when the machine is 
idle. When a roll is left standing, 
loaded, and develops a flat, a good 
many yards of cloth must be run 
before the roll is worked back into 
proper roundness; which means 
that considerable yardage must be 
run under imperfect conditions and 
with less than perfect results, be- 
fore proper operating conditions 
are restored. 

Other features are that it is pos- 
sible to set the nip with extreme 
precision (even within a range of 
one pound of pressure.) The pres- 
sure can be equalized at both ends 
of the roll, or if desired, the two 
ends can be separately loaded with 
pressures appropriate to peculiari- 
ties of the roll, the mechanism 
which drives it, or the material be- 
ing processed. Whatever the set- 
ting may be, the control system will 
hold that adjustment, faithfully and 
precisely, with no human supervi- 
sion or manipulation of any kind. 

The control panel can be located 
wherever is most convenient for the 
operator, as the connection between 
the regulator and the pressure cyl- 
inders consists only of flexible tub- 
ing or of pipe carrying air, and 
this tubing can be of any desired 
length. And, along with the con- 





venience of the pneumatic method 
should be mentioned its cleanliness. 
Even in case of accidental breakage 
of the tubing, there would be no 
puddles, no overhead drip. 

Whether the process is actually 
one of sizing, washing, padding, or 
removing a liquid, pneumatic load- 
ing applications may be broadly 
classed as processes of impregna- 
tion or extraction. In either classi- 
fication, the benefits gained will fol- 
low a certain order, and it is there. 
fore possible to form in advance 
some estimate of the value of these 
expected gains. 

Extraction or Impregnation 


If material is being squeezed for 
the extraction of liquid, greater 
overall extraction is obtained. More 
uniform extraction results from 
the more uniform pressure; and in 
subsequent operations, such as dry- 
ing, there will be less variation in 
the moisture content of the mate- 
rial, and the dryer can be operated 
at higher speed, since there will be 
no need to slow it down to take care 
of wet spots. Higher speed for the 
roll machine is possible, because 
with the cushioning effect of the 
pneumatic pressure, any bouncing 
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A close-up of the air cylinders at the 
two ends of the saueeze roll in a dye- 
house. Note that the air lines are con- 
nected at both top and bottom of the 
cylinders. When the machine stops the 
operator throws the air switch, reversing 
the air pressure, and the squeeze roll is 
pneumatically lifted free of contact with 
the lower roll. 
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is snubbed, or completely eliminat- 
ed, and is no obstacle to high speed 
operating. 

If the process is one of impreg- 
nation, its purpose is to cover the 
material evenly with the liquid, 
either coating the thread, as with 
size, or saturating each fiber, as in 
mercerizing. It is easy enough to 
insure thorough saturation of the 
material by merely over-doing it; 
but the problems will still remain, 
of removing the excess liquid even- 
lv, so as to insure uniformity in 
the final results. In these applica- 
tions, pneumatic loading opens up 
a whole new field of possible devel- 
opments in the technique of roll 
processing. For, with the charac- 
teristics of his various rolls known, 
in accordance with their dimen- 
sions and materials, and with roll 
pressure controllable down to as 
fine precision as could be desired, 
the nip can be established to meet 
many different sets of conditions, 
with fewer trials and experiments. 

In either class of application 
there is equal opportunity for clos- 
er control of final moisture content, 


Patents Issued on 
Textile Inventions 


According to Eaton & Brown, patent 
attorneys, Charlotte, N. C., the follow- 
ing patents have been granted: John F. 
Schenck, Sr., Lawndale, N. C., relating 
to a cord package and method of wind- 
ing same, whereby the winding of a 
plurality of packages is accomplished 
by placing a tube on a winding spindle 
which has a table to rotate with the 
spindle and winds a ball of cord on the 
tube. When the package is full anoth- 
er package may be wound, permitting 
many packages to be wound, yet con- 
nected together. Felix Pressley, Pelzer, 
S. C., and William D. Dodenhoff, 
Greenville, S. C., patent on picker stick 
check* to eliminate conventional lug 
strap and check strap. 


W. F. Penland, Lexington, N. C., pat- 
ent for loom to wind broken strands of 
plied yarn (when all strands are not 
broken) to permit operation of stop mo- 
tion. Rotary brush in contact with 
warp engages broken plies and winds 
strands around brush to break defect- 
ive strand. 

Robert O. Huffman, G. W. Shuford 
and B. W. Childers, Drexel, N. C., pat- 
ent on special shearing and stripping 
apparatus for hosiery, comprising a ro- 
tary form on which the socks are 
placed, wrong side out, with clippers 
mounted in each side of the path of 


by the appropriate determining of 
roll and nip. The roll having been 
selected for the type of finish de- 
sired, the greatest degree of extrac- 
tion of which that roll is capable 
may be obtained by setting ft at its 





Pneumatic loading may be applied to 
existing squeeze roll equipment, or it may 
be built into new units. This two-roll 
padder of recent design has been equipped 
with pneumatic loading at the factory. 


best operating pressure. It is no 
longer necessary to guess at what 
nip a material should be run, when 
chart records are on file which show 
exactly the pressure previously used 
to obtain a certain desired result. 
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travel of the forms for shearing the 
projecting strands of yarn. 
* 


National Cotton Policy Must 
Keep Domestic 
Consumption Up 


Opposing current proposals for revi- 
sion of the cotton control program 
which would artificially raise the price 
of cotton to mills and consumer, The 
Cotton-Textile Institute has issued a 
statement urging retention for at least 
another year of the present system of 
control and benefit payments. 

The statement, which has been sent 
to members of Congress, holds that if 
and when additional payments are 
contemplated the welfare of cotton is 
best served by providing for them from 
the General Treasury rather than ob- 
taining them through a marketing cer- 
tificate plan, a processing tax, or a 
high loan rate, 

“This is the only sound position that 
an be taken if we are to protect not 
only domestic cotton consumption but 
also the American consumer,” the In- 
stitute declares. “To tax cotton is to 
tax the consumer doubly, for the ad- 
ditional cost of the raw product at the 
source would be pyramided through 
mark-ups at each stage along the line 
of distribution. Under the proposed 
plans for. artificially increasing the 
price of cotton, the American consu- 
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The instrumentation of a pneu- 
matic loading system is very sim- 
ple, and its maintenance easily 
handled by the mechanical depart- 
ment of any well-run mill. The 
control panel, measures approxi- 
mately 18 by 24 inches, and on it 
are mounted a load recorder, an air 
switch, and one air pressure regu- 
lator if the installation calls for 
equalized pressure at both ends of 
the roll, or two if there is to be 
separate loading control at each 
end. The recorder is a one-pen or 
two-pen instrument, according to 
the same circumstances. (A load 
indicator may be substituted, if the 
mill so decides, but the recording 
instrument is strongly recommend- 
ed. The indicator, in this as in any 
other application, will show wheth- 
er the operating pressure is correct, 
at the moment; but a _ recorder 
shows what the pressure is and 
what it has been throughout the 
operating day, the duration of each 
run and the intervals between each 
run and the next, and provides all 
this valuable operating data in 
clear and complete chart form.) 


mer would be asked to pay approxi- 
mately $500,000,000 a year more for 
cotton goods.” The statement makes 
the following points: That, 

“1. The farmer and processor stand 
or fall together. 

“2. The competitive threat to cot- 
ton is real. 

“3. An artificial price is equivalent 
to a retail saies tax. 

“4. The present cotton surplus is 
not so terrifying as it is made to ap 
pear; and 

“5. Reduction of consumer demand 
(sure to come from increased prices) 
will only aggravate the surplus prob- 
lem and force us into more costly al- 
ternatives.” 

To adopt any proposal which would 
increase the cost of the textile indus- 
try’s raw material by about 60 per 
cent, the statement argues, “would im- 
mediately give an extraordinary com- 
petitive advantage to substitutes for 
cotton and result in speedy loss of an 
important part of the industrial utili 
zation of cotton products. The objec- 
tive for attack is the cotton surplus it- 
self. So long as it is encased in steel 
bands and jute wrappings it is of no 
value to anyone. The only construct- 
ive fact about this surplus is that it 
needs to be used. This can be accom- 
plished. Let us stop thinking of cotton 
as a farm product alone, and regard it 
as an item of consumption.” 
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An Answer to a Cable Asking the Question: 


Are Dust Reoms Qut-of-Date? 


LAST MONTH, a cablegram was 
received by COTTON from a 
large textile manufacturer in a 
foreign country, reading as fol- 
lows: 
WE ARE STUDYING PLANS 
NEW COTTON SPINNING MILL. 
ARE DUST TOWERS OUT OF 
DATE? PLEASE INFORM BY 
AIR MAIL. 


The following is an extract of 
the answer, and is presented as be- 
ing of possible interest on the sub- 
ject generally: 

“We have this morning your 
cablegram of yesterday with refer- 
ence to dust towers or flues or 
chambers in connection with picker 
rooms. You asked _ specifically 
whether dust towers are out of 
date. We feel sure you asked your 
question in this form for the sake 
of brevity, and not primarily to se- 
cure a categorical answer, because 
this is just another one of those 
things in the March of Progress on 
which it would be difficult to draw 
a line or establish a point and say 
that everything back of it is ‘out of 
date’. 

““At the same time, we will say 
unhesitatingly that in this country 
the elimination of the dust house or 
chamber has proven to be an un- 
qualified success. Furthermore, 
practically every new picker room 
that has been built in this country 
within recent years has been erect- 
ed without a dust chamber. Fur- 
thermore, there are scores of in- 
stances where, in re-vamping or 
re-equipping existing picker rooms, 
the dust chamber has been entirely 
eliminated. Furthermore, if we 
were considering the construction 
of a new mill we would not consid- 
er the use of a dust chamber. We 
find this opinion unanimously con- 
curred in by the machinery ex- 
perts and mill engineers with whom 
we have had the opportunity to dis- 
cuss this matter. 

“Our reason for declining to 
make a direct ‘yes’ or ‘no’ answer 
to your question as to whether a 
dust tower is out of date is that 
there are many mills still operat- 
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ing successfully and efficiently with 
a dust house, and we felt that to 
say categorically that a dust house 
is out of date would imply criticism 
of them. At the same time, we 
have tried to give you a fair state- 
ment of the situation as we See it. 
We are confident that you would 
find almost unanimous agreement 
throughout the industry that it has 
been definitely proven that with ta- 
cilities made available within re- 
cent years a dust house is unneces- 
sary, and that those who have not 
eliminated the dust house as yet 
have not done so largely because of 
the economic and physical compli- 
cations involved in the re-organiz- 
ing of their machinery and equip- 
ment. 

“The first knowledge we had of 
the elimination of the dust house 
was about 12 or 13 years ago when 
Mr. E. H. Rogers, agent of the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlan- 
ta, developed a means of re-circu- 
lating the air within a picker and 
discharging the dust into a sus- 
pended fabric bag. We described 
his method on page 729 of the June 
1931 issue of COTTON. * * * 

“Subsequently, because of the 
entirely successful results secured 
by this installation and elsewhere, 
other means were developed for 
achieving the same general result. 
Two of the picking machinery 
manufacturers in this country have 
methods of doing this in the form 
of filtering equipment, and the 
other picker manufacturers, who do 
not themselves manufacture filter- 
ing equipment, endorse the pr-n- 
ciple of re-circulated air and filter- 
ing equipment involving the use of 
one of the other methods. 

“The advantages of air re-circu- 
lation and filtering are, we think, 
self-evident: It permits accurate 
and precise control and regulation 
of the atmospheric conditions in 
the picker room; it reduces the cost 
of heating in the winter time 
through the elimination of the 
enormous drafts of air from ad- 
joining departments; it saves 
power; it eliminates the necessity 





of cleaning the dust house periodi- 
cally; and it minimizes the fire 
hazard in this connection § since 
these filters really act as ‘fire traps. 
The advantages of controlled at- 
mospheric conditions in the picker 
room are self-evident in that this 
permits the production of more 
uniform laps, and it was this ob- 
jective that Mr. Rogers had in 
mind in his original work in this 
direction. 

“We hope we have covered your 
inquiry and appreciate very much 
your calling on us in this matter. 
Let us repeat, for emphasis, that in 
the case of a proposed new mill, we 
feel you are on entirely’ safe 
eround in considering the construc- 
tion of a picker room w-thout a 
dust tower or chamber and that, in 
fact, we would not think of doing 
otherwise with the facilities for fil- 
tering and recirculation now avail- 
able. 

“An outstanding installation is 
the Columbus (Ga.) plant of the 
Bibb Manufacturing Company, 
which we are describing in detail in 
the February issue of COTTON. 
This plant has just re-vamped its 
picker room by the installation of 
27 single-process pickers, with 
cleaning machinery immediately 
back of it, and, in the opening 
room, 54 F-7 feeders, and the en- 
tire department is filtered and the 
air re-circulated, with no _ dust 
house being used.” 

—-_- @ —-- 


‘Southern Industry and 
Regional Development” 


University of North Carolina Press 
has published Southern Industry and 
Regional Devadlopment by Harriet L. 
Herring, research associate, Institute 
for Research in Social Science, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. 
C. The book points out the need for 
manufacturing industry in the South in 
order to achieve a better balance be- 
tween agriculture and manufacturing. 
Much of the information included is a 
statistical analysis of various types of 
southern industry from the standpoint 
of number of wage earners, value add- 
ed by manufacture, salary of wage 
earners, ete. Price $1.00. 
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Dermatitis from Textile Finishes 





A Commonsense View of the Present Situation 


SUBJECT of dermatitis 
caused by wearing apparel is 
so old that it may well trace its ori- 
gin to the first fig leaf worn by 
Eve, but unfortunately it is only 
fairly recently that systematic rec- 
ords have been kept of cases of this 
type and efforts have been made to 
investigate scientifically the causes 
for each outbreak of skin irrita- 
tion. At the present time, prob- 
ably one of the most outstanding 
authorit'es on this subject is Dr. 
Louis Schwartz, Medical Director 
in Charge of the Office of Derma- 
toses Investigation of the U. S. 
Public Health Service. 

Dr. Schwartz has indicated in a 
paper published in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association 
in September 1940, and in an ad- 


THE 


dress presented before the Mer- 
chandising Division of the Na- 


tional Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion on January 14, 1941, that an 
unusual number of cases of derma- 
titis have been traced te contacts 
with textiles having certain new 
types of finishes. Many of the tex- 
tiles which appeared to be the 
worst offenders were composed of 
cotton, although some were manu- 
factured from a new synthetic fi- 
ber. Therefore, although there is 
still no undue cause for alarm, it 
would seem advisable for cotton 
manufacturers, particularly those 
who have any part in the finishing 
of cotton goods, to familiarize 
themselves with the situation which 
now exists and formulate policies 
which may prevent further trouble 
in the future. 

Many new types of finishing 
compounds have been developed for 
cotton within the last few years, 
but most of them can be generally 
classified in one of the following 
groups: 

1. Cellulose esters and ethers 
which produce fullness or stiffness 
as desired. 

2. Synthetic resins, such as 
urea-formaldehyde condensates and 
polymers of acrylates or vinyl com- 
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pounds, which produce _ fullness, 
stiffness, luster, or resistance to 
creasing, crushing or shrinking as 
desired. 

3. Modified derivatives of nat- 
ural rosin which produce fullness 
or stiffness as desired. 

4. Organic salts of n_-trogen 
bases which produce softness and 
in some cases resistance to water 
as desired. 

5. Fatty alcohol 
long chain alcohol 
produce softness as desired. 

Only these groups has 
been definitely shown to be in- 
volved in the outbreak of dermati- 
tis described by Dr. Schwartz. The 
finish in question was an emulsion 
of an acid ester gum, which would 
place it in Class 3, “Modified De- 
rivatives of Natural Rosin’. As 
coon as the irritant nature of this 
finish was demonstrated, it was 
withdrawn by its manufacturers 
for use on wearing apparel. 

In general, the other classes of 
new finishing compounds do not 
seem to render clothing fabrics 
any more irritating to the skin of 
the wearer than the older types of 
finishes or the synthetic dyes used 
for coloring purposes. The older 
textile men will remember that in 
the early days of the so-called coa! 
tar dyes, some of these, such as the 
fur dye, para phenylenediamine, 
were shown to have caused derma- 
titis, and so for many years the 
color was always blamed whenever 
any irritation was traced to wear- 
ing apparel, and yet dermatologists 
are now willing to state that syn- 


sulfonates or 
sulfates which 


one of 


thetic dyes are comparatively 
harmless, because of the large 
number of people wearing dyed 


clothing with no ill effects. 

And so it is with the synthetic 
resins, provided that they are prop- 
erly applied to the cloth. For ex- 
ample, the urea-formaldehyde res- 
ins are generally placed on the fab- 
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ric in a state of partial polymer za- 
tion and if they are not completely 
cured in the subsequent finishing 
process, free formaldehyde may b> 
retained by the cloth and cause 
dermatitis when it comes in con- 
tact with the skin. It is known that 
the resins themselves become more 
insoluble during the 
curing, and it has been stated as a 
general principle that the more in 
soluble the resin finish is, the less 
chance there will be for its causing 
irritation to the skin of the wear- 
er. The methacrylate finishes 
which are emulsions of completely 
insoluble resins have so far 
given practically a clean bill of 
health. Of course it is essential 
that the resin should be insoluble 
not only in water but in the fats 
and sebaceous matter which 
present in the skin. 

Cotton fin shers must remember 
that although the resin itself may 
be harmless, it is often modified by 
plasticizers or other agents to give 
it the desired properties for use in 
wearing apparel. Not all of these 
plasticizers have been tested, but 
certain ones have been shown to be 
primary skn irritants as well as 
sensitizers. The latter term is 
used to denote agents which do not 
‘ause immediate skin irritation but 
do cause the subject to become sen- 
sitized so that subsequent exposur 
will quickly cause dermatitis. 

It ‘s obvious that toxicologic and 
dermatologic tests should be per- 
formed on all finishing compounds 


process of 


been 


are 


which are intended for use on 
wearing apparel. Unfortunately, 
there are very few men in this 


country who are qualified to make 
such tests and the expense of per- 
forming the tests is considerable. 
[It is advisable first to experiment 
on susceptible animals such as rab- 
b:ts to determine whether the com- 
pound is a primary skin Irritant. 
Then patches of the fabric treated 
with this compound are applied te 
the skin of at least 200 individual: 
for a period of five days, and a rec- 
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ord of any harmful effects ob- 
served. After an interval of ten 
days, a second series of patches 
should be applied to the same indi- 
viduals and allowed to remain for 
two days, again recording any 
harmful action. 

Dr. Schwartz has stated that. 
“there will always be some people 
who are allergic to almost any sub- 
stance, and it is impossible to man- 
ufacture materials to which some- 
one will not be allergic.” There are 
many recorded instances of sens'- 
tiveness to the natural protein fi- 
bers (silk and wool) and some peo- 


ple have even been allergic to pure 
cotton, particularly in the linter 
form. Therefore, the interpreta- 
tion of any dermatologic tests re- 
quires an expert opinion based up- 
on long experience. 

With this in mind, the textile as- 
sociations, such as The American 
Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists and Committee D-13 
of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, are endeavoring to 
co-operate with producer assoc a- 
tions, such as the Synthetic Or- 
ganic Chemical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, in the formation of a 
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Consumption of Cotton According to 
Produet Use Reported for First Time 


AN INTERESTING analysis of cotton 

consumption according to the 
products into which it goes has been 
made by the Bureau of the Census, and 
the report is shown in the appended 
table. This report covers the cotton 
consumed by domestic mills from July 
1 to December 31, 1940, and is the first 
time that such figures have been pre- 
sented, showing the consumption by 
classes of products manufactured, 
though the Bureau has been publishing 
monthly figures on raw cotton con- 
sumed, by states, since 1912. The new 
report discloses, for the first time, the 
types of manufactured goods that con- 
sume the larger amounts of cotton. It 
is understood that the Bureau hopes to 
present a similar report monthly at 


some time in the future. 

Study of the report shows that of 
the cotton consumed in the period cov- 
ered, over 20 per cent went into sales 
yarn, 13.5 per cent into narrow sheet- 
ings and allied fabrics; and that print 
cloth yarn fabrics accounted for an- 
other 10 per cent. Also, of each class 
of product, it shows the proportion 
manufactured in the South and in the 
North. For instance, computation re- 
veals that 91.9 per cent of the sales 
yarn, 98.2 per cent of the print cloths, 
and 92.2 per cent of the colored yarn 
fabrics were produced in the South; 
and 67 per cent of the fine goods were 
produced in New England, ete. 

The new compilation has a number 
of interesting and valuable uses. The 
detailed report is reproduced below. 





joint committee to sponsor suitable 
dermatologic tests upon finishing 
compounds at a recognized insti- 
tute or school of public health, It 
is anticipated that such tests will 
demonstrate that practically all of 
the new textile finishes are as 
harmless to the wearers of the tex- 
tiles as the synthetic dyes have 
proven to be. At any rate, the cot- 
ton finisher is entitled to receive 
informat on from the manufactur- 
er of any new finishing compound 
as to the dermatologic characteris- 
tics of this compound, and the ef- 
fects when used on fabrics. 


Winget Heads Gaston 
County Discussion Group 


H. Gilmer Winget, superintendent of 
the Victory and Winget plants of Tex- 
tiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., was elected 
chairman of the Gaston County Divi- 
sion of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion at its meeting on Friday evening, 
March 21. S. M. Cauble is vice chair- 
man, and they and three others— 
George R. Grice, of Ranlo, E. M. Quinn 
of Cherryville, and Wade Stowe, of 
Belmont—constitute the executive com- 
mittee, 

R. D. Hall, prominent mill executive 
of Belmont, spoke to the meeting, which 
was well attended, on the subject of 
national defense. His talk was fol- 
iowed by a general discussion of the 
textile industry’s part in the program. 

Brice Dickson, secretary of the Gas- 
tonia Chamber of Commerce, described 
plans for the proposed textile vocation- 
al training school for North Carolina. 








Cotton Consumed July 1-Dec. 31, 1940 (Running Bales) 






























































Class of Product United States | Cotton New Oth 

a — States 

Per cent ates tates 1 

Bales of total (bales) (bales) | (bales) 
RR POT MEE MT FM eres ee eee 4,207,457 | 100.0} 3,605,619 | 486,509 | 115,329 
SA ee eae ee MII RTE ee re 856,004 20.5 786,354 50,340 | 19,310 
III: ects esis dosameninbtaren inte ccs ceth tn oepetiiantichninens inciinenasin onions 232,156 5.5 219,910 4,378 | 7,868 
Be I TR I iiss srt teneinenshih tinalennginteiambuaiial 313,615 7.4 273,512 39,163 | 4,940 
Narrow sheetings and allied fabrics --~~_-~~-- ao sasipiieiiccnliietmi 568,629 13.5 538,479 21,078 | 9,072 
WE NG ning ecnincneindenedntonnvinbpnanianeniet 355,881 8.4 265,415 73,760 | 16,706 
Print OS FE ee ee a Se ee eee 449,117 10.7 441,583 5,274 | 2,260 
FOO GOED onc cece en ncenen nen ne ee escnerenneneecese 236,617 5.6 78,383 158,234 | Pts 
RNIN ecretiset ces evisipiermneninceniitiisiatiiacthacadstsitmaaniaaiiia 189,250 4.5 | 150,970 | 37,259 | 1,021 
BR tee ee ee 294,922 7.0 271,145 22,589 | 1,188 
RODE apices eamnninkntiberi ene nnnwasanetintie 92,364 2.2 88,134 2,196 | 2,034 
Other woven fabrics and specialties __________________- 169,981 4.0 143,103 | 20,219 | 6,659 

All other cotton products (not included above) ____---- *448,921 10.7 348,631 | 96,019 | 44,271 


' 





“Included in “All other products” are 174,000 bales of cotton distributed by the Surplus Marketing Adminis- 


tration under various mattress projects. 
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Views in a New Mill in Brazil 


» & 


At right, an exterior view of the 
plant of Johnson & Johnson do 
Brazil, in Sao Paulo, Brazil, in- 
terior views of which are shown 
in the photographs below. 


¢ e 


THE photographs on this page are 
of the new plant of John- 
son & Johnson do Brazil, located at 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. They were fur- 
nished to COTTON by Harry H. Pur- 
vis, superintendent of Chicopee 
Mfg. Corp., Gainesville, Ga., who 
has just returned to this country 
after spending the past year super- 
vising installation of this new 
equipment. 
The mill makes gauze. The mill 
building consists of three stories. 
Opening and picking departments 





nail 
: ‘ 
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are not shown. Opening equipment 
is on first floor and consists of new 
blending hoppers and feeders, feed- 
ing onto feed table and into vertical 
opener, then to No. 11 high-speed 
condenser, and to No. 12 lattice 
opener. Stock is blown to picker 
on third floor, picker being new sin- 
gle-process equipped with No. 11 
condenser feeding hopper and 
blending reserve. 

Cards on third floor of new plant 
may be seen in photo at upper left. 
They are driven by individual mo- 
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Hu- 
midifiers are fan type, but are not 


tor with silent chain drive. 
shown in picture. Photo at upper 
right shows controlled draft draw- 
ing, 9x4% long draft single-process 
roving frames. Long draft spin- 
ning in background. 

Lower left, long draft spinning, 
equipped with individual  v-belt 
drive. Lower right, the new Mode! 
X looms. 

Yarn manufacturing equipment 
furnished by Saco-Lowell Shops, 
and looms by Draper Corporation. 
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A Study of 


RRoving-Yarn Diameters 


By John Duerst 


EVERY expert or student of rov- 

ing frames knows what an 
important part the “laps per inch” 
constitute in the build of a good 
bobbin. Several formulas, some 
of them fairly reliable (if the 
right one is chosen). will serve 
this end more or less. Most of 
these calculations are based on the 
square root of the counts. They 
work accurately within’ small 
ranges of counts, but if applied to 
two counts of wide range, the re- 
sults will not come out to prac- 
tical satisfaction. 

This fact has been recognized 
and therefore several coefficients 
are advised within a commonly 
wide range. For instance, in a 
machinery catalog the following 
figures are given for a range from 
hank count 1.00 and below to 4.00 
and above. 


1.00 hank and below 


7.5 <X VHank Cts = Laps per inch 


1.00 hank to 2.0 hank wor 
8.5 x VHank Cts = Laps per inch 


2.00 hank to 3.0 hank 


95 * VHank Cts = Laps per inch 


3.00 hank to 4.0 hank  __ 
10.0 Xk VHank Cts = Laps per inch 


4.00 hank and above > 
10.5 xX VHank Cts — Laps per inch 


While these figures will give 
good results, there is every reason 
to assume that there must be some 
single formula that will take care 
of the whole range of nanks with- 
out having to be split into groups 
or take a rough average of mul- 
tiples to suit them all. 


Roving Lap-per-Inch Formula 


The principle of the Duerst rov- 
ing formula as explained in Janu- 
ary 1939 issue of COTTON seems to 
be a solution, when adopted in 
this connection. Since the results 
of its practical application have 
been quite satisfactory along a 
range from .65 to 10 hank, the 





Other discussions by Mr. Duerst, ‘‘The 


Duerst Formula’’ Jan. °39 page 56: ‘‘The 
Duerst Method of Figuring Progressive Yarn 
Twist’’ Dec. °39 page 64: ‘‘Theory of 


Yarn Skein Strength’’ Nov. °40 page 53. 
John Duerst is research engineer for The 
Clark Thread Co. of Georgia, Clarkdale Ga. 
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writer thinks that this new adap- 
tation might safely be published 
and recommended. 

According to this adapted for- 
mula, we have: 
Laps per inch 


on roving bobbin as 
= 4(V1+ 8 X hank cts — 1) 





This inciudes the “spaces” be- 
tween each lap. 

Now, while this formula is giv- 
ing good results for medium and 
soft twisted rovings, it might be 
necessary to choose a smaller or 
higher multiple 


Diameter of any spun 1 l 
than 4.00, depend- yarn of average con- = 


struction in fraction 


ing on what ma- 
terial or the hafd- 
ness of twist that might be used. 
In other words, while for one mill 
a 4 multiple is the correct one, an- 
other mill would have similar good 
results by using a 4.25 multiple, or 
for that matter a lower multiple. 
For example, to calculate the 
number of laps per inch of 6.0 
hank, according to the foregoing 
formula we proceed as follows: 


nches 


Laps per eo -4%x (Vi ro og 5 oe ) 


of 6 hank 
8 xX 6— 48 
48 +1-— 49 
V49 =. F 
7—_1.=-— 6 


4x 6 = 24 laps per inch 


Yarn Diameters 


While it is not necessary to 
know the roving diameters when 
developing a lap per inch formu- 
la, we do need an accurate way 
to determine yarn diameters in 
connection with many textile cal- 
culations. There are, of course, 
several ways to measure yarn di- 
ameters more or less accurately, 
or inaccurately for that matter. 
Without enumerating such meth- 
ods the writer’s purpose is to 
present his own method which he 
thinks compares well with present 
and past results. 

The principle of the yarn di- 
ameter formula is the same as 
used for the laps per inch roving. 
Considering M being the Multiple 





and Cts. the yarn count, we have: 





Laps per inch = M X (V1 + 8 x Cts — 1) 
1 





The diameter of one lap = 
laps per inch 


follows: 


1 l 


Laps per inch MX (V1+4+ 8 X Cts — 1) 

And, through actual counting of 
tightly wound 27s yarn on a black 
spool, 143.34 laps per inch were 
found. This information used, we 
have: 





1 1 
143.34 MX (V14+ 8 X 27—1) 
143.3 
Xi =-: —_—_—_____ 
V1+8 X 27—1 
M = 10.44 


Or, the yarn diameter formula for 
all other counts, giving results in 
fractional inches: 








10.44 (V1 + 8 Cts — 1) Laps 
per inch 


The following tabulated yarn 
diameters are calculated with the 
Duerst formula, based on 27s at 
143.34 laps per inch. 


Yarn Yarn Yarn Yarn 
No. Dia. No. Dia. 

10s 1/83 50s 1/198 
12s 1/92 60s 1/218 
16s 1/190 70s 1/237 
20s 1/122 80s 1/254 
24s 1/134 90s 1/270 
308 1/151 100s 1/285 
40s 1/177 110s 1/299 


Now, while this table gives the 
maximum number of laps per inch 
on yarn diameter basis, many cloth 
constructions are permitting a cer- 
tain space between each lap, or as 
a matter of fact, on the other hand 
more ends are crowded per inch 
than the yarn diameter would in- 
dicate. | 

In this case, special multiples 
may be established, either through 
re-calculation from present laps 
per inch or by experimentations. 

We will then have the following 
three main groups: 


1) Yarn laps per 
inch at actual — 
yarn diameters 


V1 + 8 X Cts — 1 Nye oa 
2) Yarn laps per 
inch permitting — 
spaces 
ee ey ~ less than 
Vi + 8 X Ute — 1 )s 10.44 


8) Yarn laps per 
inch crowded = | 
V1 + 8 xX Ots—1 jy oer cae 
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YATION YARNS, as dis- 

cussed here, are the union of 
dissimilar threads, the most com- 
mon in throwing being one strand 
of normal or low-twisted acetate 
rayon combined with an end of 
hard-twisted viscose crepe rayon. 
Other combinations are made from 
one end of spun rayon and one end 
of viscose crepe, or from spun ray- 
on and acetate, cotton and rayon, 
wool and silk, and even by plying 
two ends of combination threads. 
We describe them in this way to 
distinguish them from ply yarns— 
which are composed of two or more 
similar threads placed parallel and 
twisted together; and from novel- 
ty yarns, which may be either sim- 
ilar or dissimilar threads, but are 
characterized by nubs, loops, spirals 
and other contours. 


COMBIN 


In this discussion, unless the 
construction is specifically men- 


tioned otherwise, we refer to on 
end of acetate containing around 
three turns combined with one end 
of viscose crepe with 45 or more 
turns per inch, all twists being in 
the same direction. 

The preponderance of combina- 
tion yarn defects are those of dam- 
aged yarn, principally broken fila- 
ments, and those of bad plying, 
such as loops and kinks, all of 
which often result in skin-backs. 
Other defects are slubs or twisted- 
in waste, wrong twist, stretched 
yarn, mixed yarn, and even knots 
and dirt. In addition, combination 
yarns are subject to all the imper- 
fections found in each of the sing! 
threads. 

I prefer to think of combination 
throwing as being as distinct from 
crepe throwing as crepe is from 
silk. For greatest clarity throwing 
should be thought of as being di- 
vided into four distinct parts: silk, 
crepe, combination and novelty, and 
I think combination yarns are 
closer to novelty yarns than crepes, 
so far as throwing is concerned. 

Bad plying causes more defects 





Abstract of a paper presented by the au- 
thor at the March 5, 1941, meeting of the 
American Association of Textile Technolo- 
gists. 
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Combination Yarn Defects 


By C. W. Bendigo 


in running combination yarns than 
anything else. Next on the list is 
broken ‘filaments. Weavers see 
most bad plying as strip-backs, 
skin-backs; some as loops, kinks 
and spirals. Loops generally re- 
fer to excessive acetate in relation 
to crepe; kinks and spirals usually 
mean too much crepe in relation to 
the acetate. 

The primary problem is that 
when combining and twisting, the 
crepe end contracts differently 
from the acetate. Loops, kinks and 
sp.rals are caused either by failing 
to correct the feeding of the two 
ends, or by “over-correcting’’. This 
problem of correcting the feeding 
is most difficult since practically all 
rayon combinations are run on dou- 
bler-twisters with single speed feed 
rolls. The problem is further com- 
plicated by the general practice of 
runn.ng the combination yarns in 
two operations. In the second op- 
eration — up-twisting — no control 
whatever can be had of the single 
end, since the yarn is already plied, 
yet the uneven contraction between 
the two ends continues with each 
turn inserted. 


For illustration, let us consider 





Vachine Co 


A / wood 
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the popular 150/150 yarn: 150 de- 


nier 3 turns acetate plied about 7 
turns with 150 denier 48 turns 
crepe, all twists being “S’’. Here 
we know the crepe is nearer 178 
denier, but the 150 denier 5 turns 
acetate is very close to 150. Thus 
we have two unlike yarns to put to- 


gether with about 7 turns. As these 
turns are inserted in the ply, 7 


turns also go into each of the indi- 
vidual threads. In this connection, 
[ am glad that, contrary to general 


most people 
in the ply do 
individual! 


belief some years ago, 
now agree that turns 
affect the turns in the 
strands. 

The 7 turns 
turns in the crepe causes consider- 
able contraction, the full amount 
depending on the tension; but 7 
turns added to the 3 in the acetate 
relatively little contraction, 
and when both ends are 
ly, loops form. To overe 
more tension is ap] 
tate than to the crepe on the dou 
bler-tw.ster, and the acetate either 
stretches (not elongates) slightly or 
else tension is applied to the exten 
that the slightly 
on the too 


added to the 48 


causes 
fed equal- 
ome them, 


lied to the ace- 


acetate slips very 


feed roll. With much 





A view from the gear end of the Model 110 twister, which is generally employed in 
handling combination yarns as discussed in this article 























stretch, the result is elongation or 
breakage; with too much slip, th 
crepe kinks on or spirals around 
the acetate causing acetate strip- 
backs, since all the strain put on 
the yarn must be borne by the s n 
gle acetate strand. 

No one can accurately say, arbi 
trarily, what the relationship be- 
tween acetate and cr:pe threads in 
a combination should be, becaus: 
of such qualifying factors as de- 
nier, filament, turns, soaking for- 
mula, etc. I feel the relationship 
should be such that in the final 
thread each end will bear as much 
as possible of its share of the 
strain. One difficult angle is that 
one cannot tell whether the ply is 
correct except by testing the com- 
pleted yarn, after it has been 
through two twisting processes and 
two steaming periods. While stand- 
ards can be set for each process 
after the correct ultimate ply is de- 
termined, the yarn must be con- 
stantly checked, and any new lot 
double-checked. 

Tensioning is important to pre- 
vent acetate loops and even crepe 
kinks. With too | ttle tension, the 
erepe component contracts even to 
the extent of forming snarls; mean- 
while the acetate puckers up. Some- 
times these defects straighten out 
when tension is applied in later op- 
erations, but this too often is ac- 
companied by a damaging of the 
crepe at the places where it kinked 
—and then the yarn is blamed for 


having weak places that cause 
etrip-backs! . 
Trouble in combination yarns 


that are over-stretched due to ¢ 
cessive tension is easily understood. 
Unless the stretching is detected 
when checking tensions or observ 
ing broken filaments, the throwst: 
generally will not know about it ur 
til compla‘nts come in of streaky 
warps and filling bands; even then 
it is not always clear that excessive 
tension in throwing caused them. 
Defects from stretching are per 
haps the most insidious of all. It 
might seem that stretch should be 
easily controlled, until it is recalled 
that pract cally all rayon combina- 
tion yarns are run in two opera- 
tions; that is, doubling the yarn on 
a ring twister while inserting a lo 
number of turns, usually about 3 
at about 6,000 r.p.m., and then 
bringing the yarn up to full turns 
on a silk type up-twister. In the 
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Drive end of a 5B doubler-twister. The creel 
shown was especially designed for combina- 
tion yarn : ; : ; ° ° ° 


first operation, the tension normal- 
ly becomes less as the take-up bob- 
bin becomes full, so that the yarn 
run with the lightest tension is on 
the outside of the doubler-twister 
bobbin. When this bobbin is placed 
on the up-twister for the second 
operation, it starts off with a light 
tension which normally builds up 
as the yarn runs off. Thus the 
yarn which received the most ten- 
sioning in the first operation is 
subjected to maximum tension in 
the second, and vice versa. This 
causes acetate loops at the start of 
the second twisting or crepe kinks 
in the first operation yarn. Long 
or bunched loops often observed in 
combination cloth frequently come 
from the flyer wires in the second 
twisting operation sliding back the 
acetate loops. This also causes 
strip-backs as the tip of the flyer 
wire frequently damages or breaks 
the acetate loops after which they 
run through. 

This tensioning problem has 
caused pract:cally every combina- 
tion throwster to give the yarn a 
slight steaming between the two 
operations, which tends to set the 
crepe twist and slightly elongates 
the yarn and loops do not form. 
But I cannot endorse the practice 
of additional steaming of yarn that 
has begun to kink, nor the practice 
of backwinding combination yarns 
between the two twisting opera- 
tions. 

Why are combination yarns 
thrown in two operations, then? 





The answer is the need for pro- 
duction. In a low turn 150/150 
combination it is cheaper to throw 
in one operation; but when the ply 
twist exceeds about 10 turns per 
inch, the two-process operation is 
cheaper. 

Doubler-twisters are the bottle- 
neck in most combination throwing 
plants despite all of the old silk 
double-twisters available; these are 
ill-suited to the relatively heavy 
rayon combinations, because of 
package size, necess:ty of accurate 
twists, and excessive knotting. 

Strip-backs result from waste, 
slubs, or even knots in the single 
ends. In 150/150 combinations, 
stripping of the crepe while the 
acetate holds indicates damaged or 
weak crepe, but sometimes it is 
just bad plying. Stripping of the 
acetate normally is more common, 
in this combination, since the 
crepe has a greater elongation. 
This is also true of 100/100 and 
75/75 combinations; on_ these 
yarns, the throwster is faced with 
the dilemma of loopy yarn that will 
break perfectly or smooth yarn 
with a slight tendency toward ace- 
tate strip-backs. 

So far we have referred exclu- 
sively to acetate, crepe and ply 
twists all being in the same direc- 
tion for each combination. When 
one of the twist directions is 
changed, the problem of defects be- 
comes more difficult and in many 
cases almost impossible to solve on 
some of the equipment being used. 
With the exception of using oppo- 
site twist acetate in the combina- 
tion, most changes in twist direc- 
tion are made to produce effects 
that might otherwise be called de- 
fects. Personally, I call such yarns 
novelties, not combinations. 

Thus, by using acetate with an 
opposite twist from the crepe and 
ply, loops are sure to appear unless 
correction is made in feeding the 
yarn, usually by tension adjust- 
ment. The acetate tends to form 
more of a sheath around the crepe, 
and while this is sometimes desir- 
able for a particular effect, the 
broken filaments which generally 
accompany it rarely are. 

Other broken filaments are gen- 
erally caused by the yarn striking 
something it should not, or being 
run through or over a damaging 
surface. 

Wrong or worn travelers account 
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for many cases of broken filaments. 
This trouble re-occurs since the fit 
of the traveler needs changing as 
the ring wears. The selection of 
the proper traveler for combination 
yarns is a study in itself. 

Mention should be made of 4-ply 
yarns, and this leads up to one of 
my ma-n points. The usual 4-ply 
combination is made by joining 
two 100/75 yarns; that is, 100 de- 
nier acetate and 75 denier crepe. 
One 100/75 thread is 10 turns “S” 
twist and the other is 10 turns “Z’’. 
The ply usually is 5 turns “S”, This 
means that the “Z’’ twist thread is 
going to have 5 turns backed out 
of it in the final plying operation. 
It will elongate greatly while the 
“S” twist 100/75 will contract. Ob- 
viously, loops and strip-backs are 
the principal trouble. 

There is such a serious problem 
in holding back the feeding of the 
“Z”’ twist end in this yarn that, to 





my knowledge, the yarn has been 
run only passably well, although 
the problem is clear: there is no 
machine built fully adapted to run- 
ning this combination. 

A machine is needed with a dou- 
ble line of feed rolls plus a stop mo- 
tion. In fact, would not such a ma- 
chine be ideal for all of the com- 
binations we have discussed? If 
combinat-ons continue in favor, the 
use of such a machine should be- 
come so general that no low twist 
combination yarns need be run in 
two operations; and so that a 
greater number of turns could be 
put in the first of two-process 
yarns than is now generally pos- 
sible, to control the ultimate thread 
better. 

If combination yarns show defi- 
nite evidence of continuing, w_-th 
profits in them, and if the pressure 
for more nearly perfect combina- 
tions continues, there is no ques- 
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New Industry Committee Named to Study 
Revision of Minimum Wage for Textiles 


A new textile industry committee has 
been appointed by General Philip B. 
Fleming, administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, to investigate the econ- 
omy of the textile industry (cotton, 
rayon, silk and certain textiles other 
than wool) and to recommend a mini- 
mum wage rate or rates. The fair la- 
bor standards act directs the commit- 
tee to “recommend to the administrator 
the highest minimum wage rates which 
it determines, having due regard to eco- 
nomie and competitive conditions, will 
not substantially curtail employment in 
the industry.” Lessing Rosenwald of 
Jenkintown, Pa., former chairman of 
the board of Sears Roebuck and Com- 
pany, is chairman of the committee, 
which was scheduled in Washington, 
D. C., April 14. 

Employer members of the committee 
are: Donald Comer, Avondale Mills, 
Sylacauga, Ala.; Charles A. Cannon, 
Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C.; W. 
Harrison Hightower, Thomaston Cot- 
ton Mills, Thomaston, Ga.; Sam H. 
Swint, Graniteville Company, Granite- 
ville, S. C.; R. C. Dick, Naumkeag 
Steam Cotton Company, Salem, Mass. ; 
Allan Barrows, Gosnold Mills Corpora- 
tion, New Bedford, Mass.; and Henry 
E. Stehli, Stehli and Company, Inc., 
1372 Broadway, New York City. 

Members for the public are: Barry 
Bingham, Louisville Courier Journal, 
Louisville, Ky.; Arthur Raper, Bureau 


of Agricultural Economics, U. 8S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Greensboro, 
Ga.; Harry D. Wolfe, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Col. 
Ike Ashburn, Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, College Station, 
Texas; Amy Hewes, Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, Mt. Holyoke, Mass.; and Muaicolm 
Keir, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. 
H, 

Members for the employees are: Emil 
Rieve, Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, New York City; Edward Doolan, 
T. W. U. of A., Fall River, Mass., Eliz- 
abeth Nord, T. W. U: of A., Manchester, 
Conn.; Roy Lawrence, T. W. U. of A., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Horace White, T W. 
"T. of A., Greensboro, Ga.; Frank P. 
Fenton, A. F. of L., Washington, D. C.; 
Robert J. Watt, A. F. of L., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

& 


1940 Rayon Consumption 
for Broad Goods 

256 million pounds of rayon filament 
yarn (18 per cent more than in 1939) 
were consumed during 1940 in the 
weaving of broad goods by a large 
group of substantial mills which re- 
cently reported data to the National 
Federation of Textiles, Inc., or to. the 
National Rayon Weavers Association. 
This was 87 per cent of the total ship- 
ments by yarn producers, in 1940, for 
broad woven goods purposes. The re- 
mainder’ of 13 per cent is accounted 
for by a large number of relatively 
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tion but that machines specifically 
developed for producing them will 
be developed. I know of two expe- 
rimental machines be-ng developed 
for combination yarns, but there 
has been no particular call for 
them, and, temporarily, work on 
them has been suspended during 
the defense emergency. 

One big obstacle in rayon throw- 
ing is a reluctance of the throw- 
sters to demand and help develop 
throwing machinery particularly 
suited to rayon yarns. There have 
been shining examples to the con- 
trary and ther luster appears 
brighter by contrast to the many 
places where rayon has been fitted 
to equipment designed for some 
other textile. When the present 
abnormal general condition is over, 
it will be the plants best equipped 
to handle rayon that will continue 
to do so, and it is none too early 
now to prepare for that time. 


small mills from which reports were 
not received and by the fact, of course, 
that not all of the yarn shipped in 1940 
was actually consumed within that 
year. 

Staple fiber consumption reported by 
the same mills wus 32 million pounds 
in 1940, 6 million pounds less than in 
1939. The 1940 figure is about 32 per 
cent of the total quantity (99 million 
pounds) of staple fiber made available 
in 1940 through domestic production 
and imports combined. 

In 1940, viscose and cuprammonium 
accounted for 58 per cent of the total 
consumed; acetate, 42 per cent. In 
1939, the respective proportions were 
64 per cent and 36 per cent. 

Northern mills used 55 per cent of 
the total consumption of filament yarn 
reported in both 1940 and 1939; South- 
ern mills 45 per cent. As to staple 
fiber, northern mills reported 26 per 
cent of the total consumption in 1940 
and 29 per cent in 1939; southern 
mills 74 per cent and 71 per cent for 
1940 and 1939 respectively. 
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Phi Psi Annual Convention 
in Providence, May 16-17 

The 38th annual convention and get- 
together of Phi Psi, national textile 
fraternity, will be held in Providence, 
R. I., May 16-17, 1941, at the Provi- 
dence-Biltmore Hotel. An exhibition of 
textiles and allied products will again 
be featured. The annual convention 
provides the opportunity for under- 
graduate and graduate members of the 
fraternity to meet and discuss th» af- 
fairs concerning the society. 
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Exports of Cotton-Textiles 
from United States Shown in 
Report on 1940 Activities 


INTERESTING INFORMATION con- 

cerning cotton-textile exports in 
1940 has been made available by the 
Textile Export Association of the Unit- 
ed States. The aggregate value of this 
country’s exports of cotton manufac- 
turers of all types last year was the 
highest for any year since 1930, and 
exceeded the 1939 total by 11 per cent. 
AS against 1939 cotton piece goods 
were slightly off in yardage, somewhat 
up in value. Yarn exports almost dou- 
bled the 1939 figure. 

The total value of exports of cotton 
manufacturers in 1940 is given at $75,- 
906,339. The classification “Cotton 
Manutacturers” embraces cloth, duck 
and tire fabrics; semi-manufactured 
products such as pulp, waste, rags, bat- 
ting, ete., and carded and combed 
yarns; twisted specialties thread, twine, 
cordage and rope); miscellaneous fab- 
rics, including knit fabrics, damask, 
ete.; wearing apparel, such as under- 
wear; house furnishings such as blan- 
kets, towels, sheets, ete.; and other 
manufactured products. These are 
combined to reach the 1940 total, in 
value, of $75,906,335, which compares 
With $68,318,386 in 1939; $56,986,404 in 
1938 ; $59,661,823 in 1937; and $43,678,- 
063 in 1936. 

In relation to these grand totals, the 
following five-year figures of value of 
certain major items are of interest: 


CLOTH DUCK AND TIRE FABRICS 
Bleached and 


Unbleached Colored 
a “. <>» & sew $5,497,260 $16,376,634 
eee 6,685,122 21,594,244 
Ra 2,561,935 27,998,339 
Se is othe ee 7,953,956 28,595,204 
ee 11,012,349 26,896,672 

SEMI-MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 

Pulp, Waste Carded and 
Rags, Etc. Combed Yarn 
an: +S scene $8,492,496 $2,181,593 
eo 'sh > ote = 12,848,156 3,168,272 
ees 8,587,468 3,087,626 
ar arr: 8,432,656 3,593,026 
Sea sn.4%.6nu be 9,045,982 6,570,489 


Figures over the five-year period, in 
pounds exported, of grey combed yarns 
and grey carded yarns, are especially 
interesting: 


Combed Yarn Carded Yarn 
(Grey) (Grey) 


1936 aide wha 690,305 3,425,224 
RE 1,023,648 5,268,911 
= « «és ewe 1,440,944 6,990,023 
a Sea 1,445,257 3,825,580 
a ae 5,444,707 6,712,908 


Total figures over the five-year pe- 
riod, in square yards, of all cotton 
cloth, duck and tire fabrics, divided 
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into Unbleached and Bleached and Col- 
ored, follow: 


Bleached and 


Unbleached Colored 
Re 53,962,000 141,539,000 
RSE 59,452,000 176,799,000 
nn ob o:i< os 87,697,000 231,944,000 
ee 95,399,000 272,067,000 
ED tm new h 122,711,000 235,216,000 


These figures covering all woven 
cloth exports add up to the following 
yearly totals, in square yards: 1936, 
200,501,000; 19387, 236,251,000; 19338, 
319,641,000; 1939, 367,466,000; and 
1940, 357,927,000. 

The foregoing figures have been ex- 
tracted from the detailed report to con- 
stitute the framework of the following 
general comments. 

It is roughly estimated that approxi- 
mately 500,000 bales of cotton were re- 
quired to produce the cotton manufac- 
tures exported in 1940. This would in- 
dicate that our exports of all kinds of 
cotton products last year were equiva- 
lent to about 6 per cent of our domes- 
tic consumption of raw cotton. 

The most striking item in connection 
with yarn exports was in the classifi- 
eation, Grey Combed Yarn, which, as 
noted, jumped from 1,445,257 pounds in 
1959 to 5,444,707 in 1940. Almost 60 
per cent of this, or 3,079,049 pounds, 
was shipped to the United Kingdom. 
This is a direct indication of England’s 
war needs, because, though she is the 
largest producer of combed yarn in the 
world, England had to ¢all on the Unit- 
ed States last year when she needed 
3,000,000 pounds of combed yarn in a 
hurry. Other important yarn custom- 
ers were Canada, Cuba, <Argentina, 
Chile and the Union of South Africa. 
Some of these countries having pre- 
viously looked to Britain for their sup- 
plies now turn to the United States as 
a more dependable source. 

Our exports of tire cord on cones or 
warps increased from 461,948 pounds 
in 19389 to 2,288,707 pounds in 1940. 
This was accompanied by increased 
tire fabric shipments: 1940, 12,107,000 
square yards compared to 7,172,000 


Square yards in 19389, and 4,100,000 
Square yards in 1938. In recent years 


some of the large tire companies have 
established factories abroad, and per- 
haps this export trade is in a sense 
somewhat after the methods followed 
by the automobile companies, i.e., to 
produce parts in this country and put 
the finished product together in foreign 


aussembly plants. Savings in labor cost 


und import duties are thus accomp- 
lished. Of the 12,107,000 square yards 
of woven tire fabric exported in 1940, 
i,S00,000 square yards went to Canada, 
and 1,612,000 squure yards to the 
Union of South Africa. 

The Union of South Africa was also 
our best customer for ounce duck and 
numbered duck, taking a total of 3,- 
063,000 square yards of these construc- 
tions, which is about 32 per cent of our 
total 1940 exports of them: 12,253,000 
squure yards. 

In the case of bleached and colured 
fabrics, there was a decline in our ex- 
ports last year compared with 1939, 
but the volume was 34 per cent above 
the 1957 total. Chiefly responsible for 
the decline last year were percales and 
colored yarn tfubries. Vercale exports 
to our three principal markets—the 
Philippines, Cuba and Colombia—were 
sharply reduced. The Philippines, 
Haiti and Cuba are our largest out- 
lets for denims, chambrays and other 
colored yarn fabrics, and the export of 
these goods suffered last year as the 
result of reduced shipments to all 
three. 

Looking at the countries to the South 
of us, we find the following records, 
the figures being our exports of piece 
goods expressed in square yards: 


Central America, 


Mexico, and the South 
West Indies America 
CY aie eae ie 10,202,700 3,414,800 
|. ar .... 10,586,500 2,930,500 
ED” wile & Sade ae 12,121,500 3,059,600 
eee 15,114,200 4,130,700 
eee 3,540,300 


As the years go by we find that va- 
rious foreign markets for cotton tex- 
tiles have been expanded and some 
have contracted. Competition from 
Great Britain and Japan as well as de- 
velopment of home industries have all 
played their part in the long. term 
trend of our export trade. But events 
of the past year and a half, which 
were beyond our control, have done 
more to alter the basic pattern of our 
trade in piece goods than all the efforts 
put forth by exporters over a long pe- 
riod of years. Markets customarily 
supplied by England, France and other 
European countries were opened to us 
—temporarily perhaps, but nevertheless 
profitable. 

On the other hand, the difficulty of 
getting exchange experienced by some 
of our customers undoubtedly restrict- 
ed the quantity of our exports to these 
markets. Such countries have been ac- 
customed to ship raw materials to Eu- 
rope and in turn Europe shipped prod- 
ucts to this country which created a 
method of payment for our exports to 
South America. An important part of 
this three-way trade has been suspend- 
ed, and may remain so unless the Unit- 
ed States can find uses for South Amer. 
ican raw materials. 
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Carding-Spinning Discussion by 
Georgia Operating Executives 


NEARLY 300 mill men from Georgia and Alabama attended the regu- 
lar spring meeting of the Textile Operating Executives of Geor- 
gia, held at the Armory-Auditorium at the Georgia School of Technol- 


ogy, Saturday morning, March 15. 
George E. Glenn, Jr., superintendent of the Lindale 
Manufacturing Company, 


and spinning. 


(Ga.) Division of Pepperell 


Topics for the day were carding 


and general 


chairman of the organization, presided, with Julian M. Longley, agent 
of American Thread Company, Dalton, leading the discussion on card- 
ing, and J. Hal Daughdrill, general superintendent of Callaway Mills, 
with headquarters in LaGrange, leading the spinning discussion. 


In a brief business session Seth A. 


T. Newsom, 
Unity Spinning and Oakleaf plants ot 
Callaway Mills, was elected to the ex- 


superintendent of the 


ecutive committee for 214 years, suc- 
eeeding Mr. Daughdrill, whose term 
expired. 


A feature of the meeting was a dis 
cussion of South America by Hugh M. 
Comer, 
Avondale Mills of Alabama, Sylacauga, 
returned from a 
textile 
strictly 
inter- 


has recently 
of South American 
address was not 


who 
visit 
Mr. 
textile in 
esting to all 


mills. 
Comer'’s 
nature, but was most 
present. 
and pleasing presentation kept the au 
dience in laughter. 


Picker Automatic Lap Release 

Getting into the technical discussion, 
Mr. Longley introduced the first ques 
What is 


tion which was, your exrpert 


ence with an automatic lap release for 


pickers? What is your erperience with 


a mechanism for stopping the calender 


rolls when the picker kunocks-off? | This 
question concerns devices for releasing 
the loggerhead pressure on picker laps 
after the full lap is formed, and meth- 
ods for stopping the calender rolls so 
that the lap will not 
on the picker until the attendant can 
doff., | 

Johnston McCorkle, 
Mills, explained that his plant has one 
of the automatic doffers on the pick- 
and 


continue to roll 


Hartwell (Ga.) 


ers (operating through a cam 
clutch) whereby the lap is doffed and 
the pin is dropped back in place. By 
front calender rolls 


but between 


this system the 
and never 
the calender rolls and the vertical rolls 
the stock stops momentarily until the 
automatic doffer has functioned. When 
installed it re- 


screens SLOP, 


the device was first 


Report and photos by John C. 
Fonville of “Cotton”. 


vice president and manager of 


His wit, humor 


quired a little time to get it adjusted 


It is now giving satisfactory service 
and Mr. MeCorkle said. “We like it” 
“We have the loggerhead release.” 


Rogers of Fulton Bag & 


suid EK. H. 


Cotton Mills, Atlanta. “We do not 
have the calender roll stop,’ and he 
went on to say that the loggerhead re 


lease giving satisfactory service. 
W. M. Yow of Martha Mills. Thomas 


ton, Ga., has the same type of equip 


Was 


ment for releasing the loggerhead as 


Mr. Rogers, and it is quite satisfac 
tory. This mill at one time had the 


knock-off mechanism to stop the cal 





general 


who is 
chairman of the Textile Operating Executives 


GEORGE E. GLENN, Jr., 


ender roll, and thought the principle 
was good, but the chain and sprocket 
broke so much that the device was re 
moved until it could be made workable. 

Other opinions on the device are 
Mill No. 1: 


tomatic lap releases on our pickers our 


viven: Since installing au 
experience has been that the laps are 
not rolled on the ends, and the end of 
the lap is easier to find, thereby cut- 
ting down on the waste at the cards 
There is no strain on the lap roll aft 
machine knocks-off to doff. 
when the machine is 
Will No. 2: We 


have equipped one picker with the au- 


er the 
This is. fine 


stopped -off overnight. 
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unism for 


tomatic lap releuse and with the mech 


Stopping the culender rolls 


when the picker knocks-ofl so lar ali 


of our lap charts indicate that eithe 


device will help prevent the last two 


or three yards of the lap frou: we.gh 


tolerance of 


ing light outside our 


ounces (elther Way). There is no ap 


results «af 


preciable difference in the 


either tvpe device. 


Plough Grinding 


The carding asked 


fcr opinions on the use of 


second question 


plough 


srinding equipment. [Often referred 
to as needlepoint grinding or side 
yy P 
; r if 
/ f fy 
{ | i & 
‘ 
ey y * ”y 
BEFORE “NEEDLE-POINT AFTER “NEEDLE POINT 
GRINDING SRINDIN 
‘A ; 
AE Gab 














NEW “NEEOLE - POINTED” 
WIRE GRINDING WREE 


A sketch from a Dronsfield Bros. booklet 
illustrating the principle of plough- or side 
grinding : , 


vrinding. (irinding wheels for this 


purpose ure thin and made of consoli 
edge ual 


Beldon., 


(eorgia 


a tine 
W. R. 


Company of 


dated eluery, beveled te 
the outer periphery. | 

(Clark Thread 
(‘larkdale, said, “We find plough grind 
ing very favorable. It does a good job 
point on the 


that 


of rejuvenating the 


wires.” He went on to explain 


in his opinion the grooved emery does 


not give side grinding to the wire, 


basing his opinion on a_ microscopic 
study of wire that hus been “side 
ground” with grooved emery, saying 
that the wire looked “mushroomed” 


asked if he discarded his other 
emery grinding} 


started plough grinding, Mr. 


When 
|regular equipment 


when he 


Beldon was careful to explain that 
plough grinding does not take the 
place of regular grinding equipment, 


but is simply a means of putting the 
original point on the wire as it comes 
to the plant manufacturer, 
and that a card is plough-ground onl) 
25,000 hours 


from the 


once in every running 
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amounting to about once every 10 
years, and usually only getting a card 
plough-ground once (or at the most 
twice) in the life-time of a set of fil- 
let. For his regular grinding period 
he uses standard grinding equipment 
for 35 minutes every 360 hours, A rep 
resentative of Muscogee Mfg. Co. said 
that his mill has not used the plough 
grinder, but uses No. 7 emery three 
rounds and No. 4U0 emery for seven 
rounds. 

Notes submitted by another mill 
were to the effect that emery fillet does 
side grind the wire, and this mill uses 
the No. 7 emery because it has a high- 
er or longer grit and gives more side 
grinding to the wire than any other 
number of emery the mill has tried. 
Two other mills have noticed no side 
grinding effect from emery. 


Increasing Sliver in Can 

The next question asked for experi- 
ences with methods of increasing the 
amount of sliver in card and/or draw- 
ing cans by (a) inserting tube of 
smaller diameter in coiler tube, (bD) 
compression springs on calender rolls, 
(c) reversing direction of can. Hal 
Daughdrill said that one of the Calla- 
way plants uses the compression 
springs on the calender rolls to in- 
crease weight in the can, and added 
that they have noticed no difference in 
the uniformity of the sliver. R. W. 
Lawson of Chicopee (Ga.) Mfg. Corp., 
also reported favorably (referring to 
the system of using a smaller trumpet 
and a redesigned tube gear in the 
coiler head of the card to give addi- 
tional throw), saying that there is no 
difference in the breaking strength of 
the yarn and no difference in the ends- 
down in spinning since the system has 
been installed, but that there is about 
1 per cent more variation in evenness. 
He pointed out that the re-designed 
tube gear simply compensates for the 
smaller diameter trumpet that is used. 





A sketch from a Saco-Lowell publication, 
showing, left to right, the new desiga of tube 
gear; the coil formerly made; and the one 
made with the new tube gear. “ahs 


Supplementing the information given by 
Mr. Lawton, J. C. Platt, agent of Chico- 
pee, explained that the new tube gear 
has a different stroke and it will fill 
up the can better, eliminating the 
hump in center of the can. Quoting 
figures, he said that it is possible to 
get 20 per cent more stock in the can 
by using the smaller diameter trumpet 
in conjunction with the re-designed 
tube gear, and 30 per cent more stock 
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in the ean when the compression 
springs are used with the foregoing. 
His plant does not use the compression 
springs. 





JULIAN M. LONGLEY, who conducted the 
discussion on carding at the Georgia meeting 


Notes submitted on this question are 
as follows; Mill No. 1: We have not 
tried anything but compression springs 
on one card calender roll. The type 
we used cut a groove in our calender 
roll in such a short time that we de- 
cided not to go further with the ex- 





A sketch used in an — 
article on page 102, —_ 
August 1940 ‘‘Cot- Ryo 
ton’’ describing a Com 
method of condensing — | 
Sliver to get more 
stock in cans. See | 

also page 90, Jan.; oe, ee © 
131, April; 67, Nov.; on a ig 
and 66, Dec. 1940 is- bel ee 
sues for other dis- a ten 
cussion 0. this sub- 
ae « wees © » ot rem 


periment for the time being. Mill No. 2: 
We have a number of cards equipped 
with compression spring attachments 
on the calender rolls. This gave an in- 
crease of approximately 20 per cent 
more stock in the card sliver cans. 
Test results show no appreciable dif- 
ference in the evenness of the sliver, 
roving and yarn, and no difference, 
outside of a normal variation, in the 
breaking strength of the yarn. Mill 
No. 3: We have some drawing with in- 
serted steel tubes, which add about 30 
per cent to the sliver in the can. We 
have added spring bearings to the cal- 
ender rolls on cards and drawing and 
in this way get considerably more 
Sliver in the cans, but we have found 
that when the sliver is compressed too 
much it creates a tendency toward 
making a core in the middle of the 
sliver and it does not draft in the next 
process very well, causing uneven yarn 
—we had to abandon this practice. 





W. H. Gibson, Jr., Martha Mills, 
Thomaston, Ga., has found that by re- 
versing the direction the can turns 
(having can and coiler turn in same 
direction) more sliver can be put in 
the can. When both the can and the 
coiler head are running in the same 
direction the sliver does not. get 
tangled, and when the can gets full, 
the pressure on the sliver will com- 
press it more. 

Mr. Longley then told his experience 
of putting a 12-inch can under a 10- 
inch coiler (and on a 10-inch turn- 
table), and getting more stock in the 
larger can. He said that this gave a 
crossover effect and filled up the hole 
in the center of the can, putting in 
more stock, but that when the can be- 
came full there was a “chewing” ef- 
fect on the sliver on top of the can and 
it was necessary to doff early. The 
mill no longer uses the i2-inch can 
with the 10-inch coiler. 


Re-boring Card Trumpets 


Is there a practical method of plug- 
ging card trumpets and re-boring? was 
the next question on the prepared 
questionnaire. Lamar Moore, superin- 
tendent of the Manchester (Ga.) Plant 
of Callaway, said that they always 
buy new ones and do not attempt to 
re-bore the old trumpets. B. W. Moak 
of Pepperell at Lindale reported satis- 
factory service from trumpets that 
had been plugged with cast iron and 
then re-bored to the curvature of the 
trumpet. L. J. Duckett, Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, fills in the old trumpets 
with bronze, using an electric welder, 
and then drills them out. He said that 
it is necessary to do some “‘slicking up” 
on the filled in trumpets. The chair- 
man asked Mr. Duckett if the trumpet 
is left straight or cone-shaped, and he 
replied that it is cone-shaped, but that 
about 14-inch from the end it becomes 
straight, adding that if the trumpet is 
not cone-shaped there will not be much 
compression. The chairman then said 
that it is much better to have some- 
what of a tube on the end of the trum- 
pet (a certain length that is straight 
and not cone-shaped) as this would 
get away from the sliver breaking. 


Pieces on Long Draft Roving 


What is the best method of disposiny 
of pieces made at the back of long 
draft roving frames? Mr. Moak dis- 
poses of the pieces by running them 
back through the finisher drawing, in- 
asmuch as his back and front drawing 
weigh the same. Mr. Beldon of Clark 
Thread said that since his mill creels 
at random, he does not see any advan- 
tage in running the pieces’ back 
through the drawing, so simply puts 
the pieces on top of a full can of sliver 
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that is to be run in the long draft rov- 
ing frames. At the executive commit- 
tee meeting Friday night preceding the 
meeting, there was much discussion on 
this point. It was finally decided that 
if a mill is creeling solid in order to 
avoid piecings, it is best to run the 
pieces back through the drawing, but 
that if the mill is creeling at random 
it is quite logical to run the pieces in 
on top of a full can of sliver in the 
creel behind the roving frame. 

W. H. Gibson, Jr., had trouble with 
splicings on his long draft roving 
frames, and when the splicings got to 
the spinning room they would not run, 
so now he creels and runs the splic- 
ings over and doffs the roving frame, 
eliminating all piecing. Another mill 
runs the pieces from back of the slub- 
ber through one process of drawing, 
and in doing this it has been found 
necessary to use one tooth larger draft 
gear on the drawing frame to make the 
piece cans of sliver weigh the same as 
the other drawing sliver. Still anoth- 
er plant handles the pieces by running 
them through the drawing, but using 
only one can of pieces per delivery, 
i.e., one can of pieces to five cans of 
regular drawing. 

Question No. 6 on the list was On 
drawing frames with flutes only 51% 
inches in length, is it practical to 
change metallic top rolls to covered top 
rolls? Discussion brought out the fact 
that when the fiutes are only 5% 
inches, it is not so practical to change 
the metallic rolls to covered rolls be 
cause there is not enough of a traverse 


to protect the covered rolls. It is sat- 
isfactory to use covered rolls on 
frames having S8-inch flutes because 


there is more traverse. In the face of 
what had been said, one mill reported 
that it has 5%-inch length metallic 
rolis on drawing and it has been found 
practical and satisfactory to change to 
covered top rolls. 


Efficiency on Long Draft Roving 


The next question asked if there is 
a change in efficiency or production 
when changing from conventional to 
one-process roving. Pepperell at Lin- 
dale has experienced no change in per- 
centage of efficiency in changing to 
one-process roving, but pointed out 
that no comparison can be made in re 
gard to this question on a percentage 
of production or efficiency basis; the 
only fair comparison should be on an 
actual pound-per-spindle-hour basis. In 
this connection, Pepperell has experi- 
enced a slight loss in production of ap- 
proximately 7 per cent, due primarily 
to the additional twist that the single 
process roving requires. At Martha 
Mills, where they have long draft 
speeders and intermediates, there is a 
loss of about 8 to 10 per cent, due to 








In these snapshots at the Atlanta meeting are seen, left to right: W. H. Gibson, Jr., 
general superintendent of Martha Mills; Harry H. Purvis, superintendent of Chico 


pee (recently returned 
Robert Mitchell; John C. Cook of 


the extra creeling | Martha creels solid, 
runs over splices and doffs]. 

The experience of the gentleman re 
porting for a division of the West 
Point Manufacturing Company was en- 
tirely different from the foregoing, in 
that the production is about the same 
on long draft roving as on the conven- 
tional roving. Whereas this mill for- 
merly made a 22-ounce package, it is 
now making a 25-ounce package; there 
are not aS many ends down on long 
draft as on the conventional roving, 
and production is gained on the bet- 
ter running work, offsetting the lost 
production in creeling and additional 
twist. This mill has a helper for every 
10 frames of long draft to assist in the 
doffing and creeling. 


Oiling Lifter Rods in Spinning 


J. Hal Daughdrill of Callaway Mills 
led the discussion on spinning, the first 
question pertaining to the oiling of lift- 
er rods. Answers given by several men 
are as follows: Joseph Johnson, Clark 
Thread Company, “We oil once a week 
for three-shift operation, using lard 
oil, and have no trouble.” John R. 
Federline, Lanett Mill Division of 


J. HAL DAUGH- 
DRILL, who led the 


spinning discussion 
at the Atlanta meet- 
ing > om 





“We 
lard oil.” 
Frank Cooper, Fulton Bag & Cotton 


West Point Manufacturing Co., 


oil every 60 hours with 
Mill, “We oil once a week.” John 
Hampton, Fairfax Mill Division of 
West Point Manufacturing Co., “We 
don’t oil them and never have. We 
never have oiled and if you don't start 
you don’t have to do it.” F. B. Wat- 
son, Griffin (Ga.) Division of Thomas- 
ton Cotton Mills, “On coarse numbers 
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from South America); 
‘*Cotton’’: 


L. E. 


Taylor; H. B. Askew; C 
and others 


where there is dust and tly you would 
have to oil, but on fine numbers you 
do not have to oil the lifter rods.” Cal 
laway Mills’ representative, “One ol 
our mills oils, but they worked better 
without oiling.” Another member, “On 
filling wind we do not oil and on warp 
wind we oil’, to which John Hampton 
injected “We changed and we did not 
Start oiling.” 

At Lindale the Pepperell Mill 
lifter rods once each 40-hour shift on 
both warp and filling wind, using lard 
oil. This mill also has found that the 
main preventive used to keep rods from 
sticking, outside of oiling, is to use 
painted bobbins for distinguishing col- 
ors and styles instead of marking the 
yarn with chalk. The subsequent 
elimination of chalk dust from the lift- 
er rods has done as much as any one 
thing to keep sticking rods down to a 
minimum, 

Another plant lifter 
with lard oil at intervals of 240 frame 
hours, and besides this, does the fol 
lowing things to prevent the rods from 
sticking, (a) see that the 
lined and leveled correctly, (b) remove 
all burred places from the rod with 
emery, (c) polish rods with steel wool, 
(d) see that all bushings are in good 
condition and that the rods dv not 
bind in them, (e) use a guard rail be 
tween the spindle rail and the floor to 
protect the traverse motion and the 
separators from being struck by the 
boxes passing by the frame. 


ous 


oils the rods 


frame is 


Warp or Filling Wind 

The next question on spinning asked 
for difference in ring life when running 
warp and filling wind, but the question 
brought on other well. 
John Hampton said that he had run 
the filling wind up until the time of 
Barber-Colman spooling warping 
and then he had to change 
warp wind in order to use the bobbins 
on the B-C system. He ran an ends 
down test and found that there 
from 12 to 13 per cent more ends down 
on the warp wind than the filling wind. 
and the front roll speed was cut 10 
per cent when the warp wind was put 


discussion as 


and 
over to 


was 

















These pictures at the Atlanta convention include, left to right: John C. Turner, 


of Charles Bond Co.;: 


W. C. Hames, of Edward H. Best Co.; George B. Snow, of 


Atlanta Brush Co.: S. H. Sherman, of U. S. Rubber Products Co. (Stark Mill); 
and L. E. Tavlor, of the National Ring Traveler Company : , , ‘ 


in. He believes there is Inure ring wear 
on the warp wind than the filling wind 
because there is more strain on the 
traveler, the filling wind taking the 
lighter traveler, adding that he be 
lieves there are three to four more 
years’ life on the ring when filling 
wind is run. He further brought out 
that in his opinion ring life in recent 
years has been reduced because of oi! 
that is being put in the stock in the 
preliminary processes—explaining that 
the oil helps to retain the trash in the 
stock, causing an abrasive effect on the 
ring. There is more waste on warp 
wind, he said, because it is more difh- 
cult for the operative to find the end 
of the yarn. 

At Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, experience indicates that rings 
on filling wind last twice as long as 
those on warp wind. Johnson Me- 
Corkle said that his company has two 
mills, one of which is on filling wind 
and one on combination wind, and 
there is no noticeable difference in the 
wear of the rings in the two mills. 


Re-working Worn Rings 


In the discussion pertaining to re 
working worn spinning rings, Erwin 
Lehmann, Langdale Mill Division of 
West Point Mfg. Co., said that he be- 
lieves in buying new rings when they 
get to the point where they should be 
re-worked. In his mill, on coarse work, 
the traveler laps over the flange and 
will get back into the same trench 
when the ring is turned over. Mr. 
Rogers suggested that he buy a deeper 
ring. 

A representative of the Swift Manu- 
facturing Company, Columbus, Ga., 
said that his plant also buys new rings 
instead of having the old ones re 
worked. Mr. Hampton told of sending 
the rings from 40 frames back to the 
manufacturer to be re-worked, and 
that the company did a good job, but 
he finds that the life of the re-worked 
ring is only about 40 per cent the life 
of the new ring. Before sending the 
rings back he had the used side nicked 
so there would be no error by re-work 
ing the used side. He does not permit 
the doffers in his plant to turn the 
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rings over when they begin to run bad, 
but has the entire frame of rings re 
worked at one time. Referring to the 
re-worked rings and their shorter life, 
he considered this to be due to the tem- 
per being taken out in re-working. A 
representative of Chicopee considered 
it impractical to rework the worp 
rings. 

Lamar Moore of Callaway buys the 
rings with only one _ side _ finished, 
which prevents the doffer from turning 
the ring over. If the frame runs bad, 
he then sends all the rings from the 
frame back to the manufacturer and 
has them re-polished. 


Cold Rolled Arbors 


What erperience have you had with 
steel top roll arbors as compared with 
the cast-iron type? No one offered any 
experience with the new steel top roll 
arbors, but Mr. Rogers of Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills told of his experience 
a few years ago with some cold rolled 
steel arbors; he did not receive satis- 
factory service from them because 
when the frame was started up the 
rolls did not turn, letting the ends 
come down. When he changed to cast 
iron arbors the trouble disappeared. 
The cold rolled arbors caused too much 
friction. 


Handling Yarn to Spooling 


For a method of handling the yarn 
between spinning and spooling, Pepper- 
ell Manufacturing Company at Lindale 
has the yarn carried in doff boxes to 
the spooler room by the doffers. If 
space is available it is poured up into 
the spooler trough. In the event the 
mill is spooling a style or color which 
does not correspond to the style or col- 
or which the doffer has, or in the event 
the spooler trough is full, the doffer 
pours up the yarn in large boxes. It 
is then transferred from these boxes to 
the spooler trough by the spooler room 


yarn man when necessary. 


At Martha Mills a large truck is 
placed in the cross alley in the spin- 
ning room, and when the doffer pushes 
out between the spinning frames he 
lifts the doff box off the doff truck and 
puts it on the large yarn truck until 





about 15 of the dott cans are stacked 
on the large truck. <A _ special man 
tukes the large trucks to the spovolers 
und sets the doff cans on the side of 
the B-C spooler. This same man trucks 
the empty doff cans and the empty bob- 
bins back to the spinning room ready 
for the doffer to use. 


Curved Web and V-Web Rings 


The discussion was then changed to 
the subject of curved web and v-web 
spinning rings, with the following re 
ports from several mill men: W. R. 
Beldon, “We had 10,000 spindles on y- 
web rings and they started up new on 
the same traveler and the same spin- 
dle speed. We like them very much.” 
Another member, “‘We put in some 
curved web rings and they started off 
very nicely. We like them.” Lamar 
Moore, “We have curved web and v-web 
rings, and they started up on the same 
yarn number and the same _ spindle 
speed very much better than the old 


rings.” 


Dressing for Long Draft 
Aprons or Cots 

The chairman brought up the next 
question, which asked if there is a 
dressing of some kind to use on Jong 
draft aprons or cots. T. E. Raht, 
Swift Spinning Mills, Columbus, Ga., 
said that he had made inquiry about 
this among several machinery manu- 
facturers, and they had advised him 
that the best dressing is the natural 
oil found in the cotton. Mr. Rogers 
said that a dressing of neatsfoot oil 
has been applied to his aprons because 
there had been excessive cracking, and 
the application reduced the amount of 
cracking. John Hampton reported 
using a dressing, recommending that 
it be applied and allowed to dry by 
running the frame for 2% hours before 
putting up the ends, but believes that 
the extra cleaning necessary when 
using the dressing offsets the advan- 
tages gained. Il’epperell has tried pre- 
dressed aprons but found that they 
caused the front rolls to accumulate 
lint, so does not use them now. No 
dressing is applied to the aprons or 
cots at this mill. 

Types of Spinning Wind 

Next discussed were various types 
of winds in spinning, and their effect 
on processing in spooling. In order to 
clear the original question, the party 
uSking it was called on and he ex- 
plained that upon installing Barber- 
(‘olman equipment, his plant had 
changed to the warp wind to get effi- 
ciency at the spoolers, but he wished 
to change to combination wind to cut 
down on the amount of waste, which 
result he believed possible to achieve 
with the combination wind. The ques- 
tion was asked to determine if anyone 
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is running combination wind in the 
spinning and using the yarn on B-C 
spoolers. At present he is not troubled 
with sloughing, but is having difficul 
ty with breakage from kinking. 

Mr. Hampton said that it is possible 
to run the combination wind on 30s 
and run the stock on the B-C system, 
but that below 30s he has not found 
this possible, having to go to the warp 
wind to get good work at the spoolers. 
Mr. Peterson of Pacolet said that he 
had tried the combination wind in con- 
junction with B-C spooling (11s to 24s) 
and had to change to the warp wind 
because of break-backs in spooling; his 
spinning room ran better on the com- 
bination wind. A. D. Elliott of The 
Trion (Ga.) Company had a similar 
experience, 

A visitor from the Opp (Ala.) Cotton 
Mills said that he is using Abbott wind 
ers and has eliminated all 
2-point cam on the spinning 


trouble by 
putting i 
frames, which also reduced the amount 
of waste. His plant is running 13s to 
20s and the frames are set up with a 
214-inch stroke. <A_ representative of 
the Columbus (Ga.) Manufacturing 
Company advised that his plant is run 
ning the combination wind at present 
on 21s to 30s, handling it on the B-C 
system, but finds that they need bot- 
tom formers to get the same yardage 
on the bobbin. He said that in going 
to combinatien wind there was a re. 
duction in the number of break-backKs 
(about 7 per cent). He has 16 per 
cent tailings (Sy number of bobbins). 
This plant is running 21s on a 2-inch 
ring with a 5-inch stroke, using an &- 
inch bobbin. The lay gear is not 
changed when the number is changed. 

A representative from the Canton 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills told of his experi 
ence with three types of winds. Ilis 
plant is equipped with Abbott winders. 
running at 625 yards per minute. He 
first tried the filling wind and found 
too much sloughing-off, and next tried 
the warp wind but did not find this 
successful either, so is now running the 
combination wind, having equipped his 
frames with new cams, and the work is 
running satisfactorily. Erwin Lehmann 
suggested that for better running 
weaving it would be better to 
to the warp wind when handling the 
stock on the B-C system. 


stick 


A test was run at Pepperell Manu 
facturing Company, Lindale, especially 
for the purpose of reporting at the 
meeting, two frames having heen 
changed. Results are: a) Bottom form 
ers gave an increase of 12 per cent yarn 
on the bobbin over the combination 
wind not equipped with bottom formers 
(b) Combination wind showed a de- 
crease of 33 per cent in unclassified 
ends-down per 1000 spindle hours (c) 
Increase of 180 per cent in break-backs 


per 1000 spinning bobbins (d) Decrease 


of 35 per cent in spooler waste. 


Change Traveler on Long Draft? 


In changing to long draft spinning, 
did you change the circle of the travel- 
er? was the last question on the pre 
pared list. Mr. Raht said that a num 
ber of years ago his plant changed to 
long draft spinning and the quality of 
the work was so much improved that 
it was considered advisable to speed 
up the frame, and at this time the cir 
cle of the traveler was changed to com- 
pensate for the increase in speed. He 
saw no reason for changing the circle 





Hugh M. Comer, shown as he was regaling 
the Georgia operating executives with an ac 
count of South America ;, ; ; 


of the traveler if the same speed, ete., 
were to be maintained on draft. 
provided the proper traveler was being 
usd in the first place. 

Mr. 
the question, and had in mind the fuz- 
ziness of the yarn, adding that his mill 
had not changed the circle of the trav 
eler when going to long draft spinning. 
Mr. Hampton considered that it would 
be best to use the smaller circle trav 
eler to get good running work, provided 


long 


Tederline said that he had asked 


the yarn is not too fuzzy, but that the 
fuzzier the varn the larger the circle 
of traveler that must be run. Reports 
from both Chicopee and Stark Mill of 


(". S. Rubber Co., Hogansville, Ga., 
were that the circle was not changed 


in going on long draft, but Mr. Rogers 
said that his plant did change, but he 
didn’t know if it 
draft. His plant 
circle. 

Pepperell changed to a smaller circle 
No. 1 eirele 
Accord 


was because of long 


went to a smaller 


-from a No, 2 circle to a 
on No. 5 and No. 6 travelers. 
ing to the report, this might have been 
due to the higher speed of the 
spinning, causing the larger circle trav 


new 


eler to have a greater tendency to flv 


off. The change to the No. 1 eirele 
gave better running spinning, but it 


was explained that at the same time 
the mill also changed the brand of the 
traveler and the type of traveler. 

The members were still interested in 
the type of spinning wind to use on 
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A Vor 
was called 


B-C spoolers, and Sam Burt of 
dale Mills, Pell City, Ala., 
on. Mr. Burt 
is using the combination wind and the 
G00 
minute from an 8%-inch bobbin madi 
on a 2%-inech ring, 9s, with 10 per cent 


reported that his plant 


B-C system, running yards per 


tailings and from one to two per cent 
slubs. 

This closed the 
and in the 


were 


discussion 


technical 
drawing for hats, thes 
won by Harry J. Horn, Walton 
(Cotton Mill Co., Monroe, Ga., and W 
l.. Hudson, Victor Ring Traveler Comm 
pany. 


~~ 


> 


American Cotten Manufacturers 
Ass’n Meets in Augusta 
April 24-26 

oth 


(‘otton 


convention of the 
Manufacturers Asso 
Bon Air Ho 
24-26, with the 


meeting of the 


The annual 
American 
ciation will be held at the 


April 


regular pre-convention 


tel, Augusta. Ga.. 


hoard of government convening April 


24 at 11 A. M. The afternoon of the 
"~4th will he devoted fo committer 
meetings and recreation. with some 


type of informal entertainment being 
planned for the evening of the 24th. 
The convention 


April 25 at 10 A. M. At least two 


appear 


proper will Open On 
speakers of national note will 
ryyy 

The theme of the 


“Nome 


on this program. 


will he Internal and 


National De 


meeting 


External Problems in the 


fense Program Influencing the Cotton 
Textile Industry.” Golf and _ other 
types of recreation will constitute the 


program for the afternoon of the 25th, 
with the annual banquet at S P. M. 
The business 


will be held 


Saturday morning, April 26, at 10 A. M. 


*° 
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Nylon as Furnisher Brush 
and for Shuttle Friction 


Nylon 


nisher 


brushes serving as the fur 


brush in textile printing are 


said to he meeting with success, accord 
from the Im 
of thy. 


said that 


ing to a recent 


Pont ¢ 


report 
‘ompany, manufacturer 
monofilament brush. It is 
one nylon-bristled 


brush has heen (rT) 


duty in a busy mill for more than 
vear, and is still in daily use. One 
feature of the nvlon product iS ifS i? 


difference tO dyes, either aerial or | 


kali, or dye solvents Nylon bristles 


permit the brush to be cleaned for 


use with different colors, instead of 
having to have a different brush 
neurly every color. 

The nylon bristles ure also. being 


fric 


it iS Said that 


used in shuttles to apply 


proper 
tion to the filling, and 
the bristles outlast other types of bris 
more even hbrust 


tles, and also give a 


of bristles in the shuttle hecause of the 


uniformity of the man-made product 
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CURRENT TEXTILE TOPICS 





Consumptive demand 
on new high plane 


PROBLEMS OF PRODUCERS are 

continually a customary theme in 
the discussions of a trade paper. That 
is a logical thing; indeed, the reason 
for trade periodicals in a way. Wheth- 
er an industry is moving along soundly 
or precariously, the problems of the 
future are its main subject for discus- 
sion. But undoubtedly it is the prob- 
lem of meeting pressure of demand 
that appeals most to producers. 

That was the perpetual problem of 
cotton manufacture, earliest of modern 
mechanical production industries, until 
about the start of this century. Then 
production was improved to the point 
where distribution could not keep up 
with it and, partly because of insensate 
demand among some producers for the 
uttermost return from machinery, the 
cotton industry languished. The evils 
of over-production were upon the mills. 

Since the disastrous ’20s a curative 
process has been working, including 
the elimination of much obsolete ma- 
chinery and the education of producers 
to sound methods. We give that mere 
ly a passing mention and dwell rather 
on the fact that cotton is king—more 
than ever—in the textile field. With 





demand unprecedented—in spite of 
rayon developments—we find the mills 
again pushed to meet pressure of de 
mand and buyers on the defensive. 


Broad buying waves 
recur more rapidly 


Broad buying movements in gray 
goods have been numerous since the 
defense program began to exert its uni- 
versal influence upon the economics 
of the country. Recent years have 
shown substantial waves of demand, 
but the tide usually receded very fast. 
Buyers kept the whiphand on prices by 
stopping activity as soon as mills had 
good backlogs and were ready to ask 
advances. Up to the past six months, 
the chief exception was the war boom 
of late 1939 and that proved to be an 
abortive swing, with depression prices 
again in 1940. 

This year to date has brought a real 
sellers’ market, albeit with complica- 
tions. On top of record cotton consump- 
tion in January, February came along 
with a daily rate estimated by the 
New York Cotton Exchange to have 
surpassed that of the previous month. 
The total—793,626 bales, against 843,- 
274 in January—was less because of a 
short month with holidays. Yet de- 
mand for goods was not satisfied and 








National Cotton Week 
May 16-24, 1941 


National Cotton Week will be held 
May 16-24 this year. which again takes 
in two week-ends to allow shoppers to 
get in an extra day or so of buying 
to take advantage of merchandising 
specialties offered by retail outlets. 
The campaign to make this 1941 Na- 
tional Cotton Week the greatest single 
merchandising event in cotton’s long 
history is well under way. Several 
thousand advance proofs of the poster 
have been sent to key representatives 
of 150,000 cooperating wholesale and 
retail outlets anc to 6,000 civic, trade 
and public groups tliroughout the coun- 
try. 

Promotion activities include retail 
trade conferences in key cities to stim- 
ulate activity among retailers, the 
press, civic, educational and consumer 
organizations; development of civic co- 
operation; publication of a retail store 
bulletin as a merchandising guide; 
promotion of special cotton fashions; 
organization of consumer cotton clin- 
ics, under retail store sponsorship; 
promotion of cotton gift wares for en- 
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The 1941 National Cotton Week Poster 


listed men in armed forces; coopera- 
tion of soap, laundry, washing ma- 
chine, etc., advertisers in their cam- 
paigns; newspaper mat service and re- 
leases to radio stations; special events 
such as cotton balls, cotton fiestas, ete. 

National Cotton Week is sponsored 
by the Cotton-Textile Institute in col- 
laboration with the Cotton Consump- 
tion Council. 


does not stand to be for many months 
to come. 

Therein lies the complicating situa- 
tion, though a gratifying one. Buyers 
have been on the defensive in the most 
permanent way for many years. They 
have bought on a sharply rising basis 
of prices for gray goods and then 
found their requirements unsatisfied. 
Manufacturers have enjoyed not long 
since the unusual experience of with- 
drawing from the market temporarily 
to adjust themselves. 


Government program 
promotes assurance 


Consumer purchasing power of the 
current “war” boom is one of the 
things which contributed to an extra- 
ordinary movement of gray goods in 
the first quarter of 1941. For a time 
there was fear that supplies might be 
accumulating in distributive channels. 
This idea was eradicated many weeks 
ago, on evidence in the market that 
the movement of finished cotton mer- 
chandise was commensurate with that 
in gray goods. 

Then came the passage of the lease- 
lend bill with a newly stimulating in- 
filNence upon the defense program and 
a concurrent effect upon buyers. Some 
purchasers of gray goods for civilian 
uses promptly indicate their intention 
to buy ahead as far as they could. This 
was in the belief, strongly supported 
by the rising trend of values at the 
time, that full production would be 
needed for a long time and that prices 
could not be expected to react during 
the continuance of the war. 

Meantime, mills were already find- 
ing it difficult to arrange satisfactory 
deliveries in many cases on certain 
constructions that had felt most the 
broadening of demand since last sum- 
mer under the defense program. In- 
stead of trying to find constructions 
that would appeal to buyers, mill men 
were constrained to limit the variety 
of fabrics. Before the middle of 
March, there was a noticeable tenden- 
ey toward restriction of lines to the 
most essential. 


Better balanced 
gray goods demand 


Among the standard groups, on the 
contrary, March trading revealed a 
spreading activity. Notwithstanding 
the record rate of mill production in 
preceding months, the demand for gray 
goods had not been well balanced. The 
heavier weaves had derived the chief 
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benefit from defense orders which had 
given the market its remarkable push. 
The mass-production lines were report- 
ed still to be lagging relatively. 

During the past month a corrective 
tendency has become manifest, with 
buyers perforce turning to substitute 
constructions where the defense pro- 
gram had complicated matters. De- 
livery tangles were numerous, with 
mills unable to make suitable deliver- 
ies even through the second quarter of 
the year. Merchants were constrained, 
in fact, to ask buyers to pursue a more 
conservative policy in making commit- 
ments. 

Turning of demand to the mass-pro- 
duction lines brought a better balanced 
market as to prices as well as distri- 
bution of business. For a time these 
goods were relatively on bargain lev- 
els, but the new demand brought quick 
advances. By the middle of March, it 
was said in the trade, printcloths and 
sheetings were highest since June of 
1937. They were, nevertheless, consid- 
erably under the March peaks of that 
year and the level of the 1933 boom. 


Larger backlogs 
not excessive 


It was disclosed during the past 
month that volume of sales in print- 
cloths and related items during Jan- 
uary was the largest for any month 
since September, 1939. Over a ten-day 
period from late February to early 
March, approximately 80,000,000 yards 
were sold. Altogether the business of 
the first quarter accumulated a _ back- 
log of unfilled orders: caleulated to as- 
sure undiminished mill activity into 
the second half of the year. 

Such extraordinary conditions natu- 
rally would give rise to apprehensions 
over possible burdensome inventories. 
In cotton goods, however, as in other 
industries it was quickly asserted that 
the inventory position was very sound 
in relation to the national rate of 
consumption. Merchants in cotton 
goods said stocks at the first of March 
were smaller than they should be in 
view of the sharp increase in consum- 
er purchasing power. 

Suggestive of the recent conditions, 
the Federal Reserve Board reported 
industrial production at another high 
record in February, under stimulus of 
the defense program. The seasonally 
adjusted index was 139, same as in 
January, but it compared with 111 for 
A year ago and a monthly average of 
122 last vear. 


New England 
Mill Situation 


COTTON manufacturers of this uis- 

trict entered the second quarter of 
the year in a very healthy position. Op- 
erations of mills had started the year 


® 


@ Interior section of the 
modern laboratory for test- 
ing and experimental work 
on textiles established by 
Corn Products Sales Com- 
pany at Greenville, 8. C. 
Resources of new labora- 
tory are available to mills 
wishing information or as- 
sistance regarding warp siz- 
ing. finishing and other 
textile problems. 


* 








at the highest level since 1930, accord- 
ing to various indices, including vol- 
ume of cotton consumption. Backlogs 
continued to grow through the first 
three months of 1941 and at mid-March 
the orders were running considerably 
above the rate of mill production. 

Since fine goods are not in the class 
of cotton cioths most affected by de 
fense plans, New England mills did not 
reflect fully the record cotton consump- 
tion of the country’s industry in Jan- 
uary. The best rate for 11 years in 
January left the district still operat- 
ing 10 per cent below the 1937 high 
point. The 102, 508 bales consumed 
that month, however, compared with a 
January average for 1933-1941 of SO, 
981 bales. 

February marked a continuance of 
high activity, with 94,227 bales of cot- 
ton consumed in the section against 
78,166 for the same month last year. 
In view of the shortness of the month, 
accentuated by holidays, this total in- 
dicated maintenance of the _ rising 
trend which has produced wide gains 
over a year previous for every month 
since September, 1940, except Novem- 
ber, which had a relative loss. 


Mill production 
well sold ahead 


By the first of March the backlog of 
unfilled orders in New England cotton 
textiles was sufficient to keep opera- 
tions at the high level for many weeks. 
Last month brought a further heavy 
turnover in fine constructions, assur- 
ing sound production well through the 
second quarter. A rising tendency to 
prices, moreover, was a criterion of an 
extended period of profitable business 
for the manufacturers. 


Firmness which started in the fall 
has continued for half a year, result- 
ing in a broad rise of prices. This 
condition has been carried over to fin- 
ished goods in an emphatic way dur- 
ing recent months, especially in March. 
The same month also brought emer- 
gence of raw cotton into a_ higher 
range. With cotton costs and wage 
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tendencies bullish, mills have been re 
luctant to sell fine gray goods more 
than a few months ahead, especially 
in staples. 

At the same time, the demand here 
for raw cotton quickened last month 
in response to the larger requirements 
of heavy mill production and confi- 
dence in the long future. Naturally 
the firmer prices for raw cotton helped 
this movement along, although depend- 
ent upon domestic demand almost alto- 
gether. At the time of writing, pros- 
pects of government legislation in fa 
vor of cotton growers also affected 
cotton prices. 


Labor conditions 
hold attention 

Government defense work in various 
lines has affected mill labor in a way 
that is further indicated by a recent 
report from New Bedford. The office 
of the State Employment Service there 
noted a definite shortage of textile 
workers in relation to the increased 
production of existing mills of that 
leading fine goods center. 

Talk of general textile wage in- 
creases was rife when the American 
Woolen Company on March 6 $an- 
nounced signing of an agreement for a 
ten per cent raise to go into effect on 
May 12. This was quickly followed by 
announcements from other units, big 
and small, around New England. 

One of the first cases was that of the 
five Maine cotton mills of New Eng- 
land Industries, Ine., with an an- 
nouncement of a 10 per cent increase 
effective March 24. This was followed 
hy similar announcements’ generallv 
through New England. 

At that time reports from Washing- 
ton were that the committee on estab- 
lishment of a new minimum wage scale 
for the cotton, silk and rayon indus 
tries was getting ready to begin delib- 
erations. It was felt that unionized 
mills might be forced to grant in- 
creases, however, before a new mini- 
mum was set by the government. Such 
action appeared likely not to come be 
fore fall. 
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“THE SITUATION” as seen 
Aeross an Executive’s Desk 


March 18, 1941 

KVERYONE who heard the President’s 

speech on March 15 realizes now, 
at least, that our country is definitely 
committed to war against the dictators. 
Just now it is not a shooting-war we 
are in, it’s a shipping and supply-war. 
But war is war. And the time of 
making sacrifices for the preservation 
of our way of living is upon us. As Mr. 
Roosevelt said, we are not going to be 
ealled upon to give up any of our rights 
but all labor and eapital will be called 
upon to give up some privileges. This 
is the most important message to the 
people our President has delivered. And 
it is up to the O. P. M. to see that all 
phases are carried through. 


“Labor Must Help” 


The President’s statement that in- 
dustry will have to give up high prof- 
its through paying high taxes is a re- 
iteration of fact which industry faced 
when it knew the contents of the ex- 
cess-profits tax bill. But the Presi- 
dent’s statement that labor will have 
to work longer hours, forego strikes, 
and in wueee ways become the first line 
of America’s defense through becoming 
and remaining our “production  sol- 
diers” is the most reassuring thing we 
have heard in a long time. 

For months now, with the accumula- 
tion of strikes in various defense in- 
dustries, even in textiles, it seemed it 
was everybody’s war but labor’s. With 
the VPresident’s challenge surely labor 
will rally to do its part manfully, for 
the privileges labor enjoys in this coun- 
try are not to be found elsewhere. It 


is never hard to give up, temporarily, 
a privilege when by so doing we can 
permanently preserve that same privi- 
lege for our children. 

Before the last war we had one- 
shift operation. Due to excessive war 
demand we went to two shifts. This 
war has forced mills throughout the 
industry on three-shift schedules. The 
result is a scramble for experienced la- 
bor; greater need for learners, both 
new learners and promotion learners; 
and indirectly a result is also the prep- 
aration by the Wage-Hour Administra 
tion to study recommendations by an 
industry committee to raise the mini- 
mum rates in textile operations. Sure- 
ly with the highest employment level 
in the history of the textile industry, 
and probabilities of higher wages be- 
fore the year is out, our mill workers, 
who we have so often boasted were the 
tyne of which the backbone of America 
is built, will do their part by an all- 
out effort to keep the plants running. 

We say this feelingly, thinking of the 
strike at Proximity Mills last week. 
That company, always noted for fair 
play and high pay, on defense work, 
was tied up tight by an _ unjustified 
walkout. 

Southern textile labor is built of 
stern stuff—and the love of country 
and home is ingrained. And we hold 
that if superintendents take the work- 
ers into their confidence as to what is 
being done and why—if they point out 
that most profits will go to defense 
taxes—labor will do its part and put 
each plant on the map as 100 per cent 
for all-out effort. 





Parachuters Wear Rayon Jump Suits 





The 501st Parachute Battalion in 


training at Fort Benning, Ga., has 
adopted jump suits made of rayon, bor- 


rowing the type of fabric from the grid- 
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Men of the 501st Parachute Battalion 
now training at Fort Benning, Ga., wear- 
ing the new Crown Tested rayon and cot 
ton uniforms recently adopted by the 
Army. 


iron, where it has been widely used in 
football trousers. The fabric is a spe 
cial cotton-backed rayon twill, tightly 
woven, composed of half rayon and 
half cotton, and consisting of 3-thread 
long staple cotton warp with iu filling 
of high-strength continuous filament 
viscose rayon yarn. The smooth surface 
of the material is said to help prevent 
fouling of the parachute shroud lines, 
and protects landing parachutists from 
injury that might be received on tree 
limbs or bushes. Fabrice in the suits is 
made by William Skinner & Sons of 
American Viscose “Tenasco” filament 
rayon. 


New Wage-Hour 
Committee 


Just now it will be difficult to fore- 
cast wage-minimums, but with the com- 
mittee recently announced to meet on 
April 14 some equitable recommenda- 
tion should be offered and accepted aft- 
er the routine hearing. ‘The committee 
personnel appears on page 77. 

We have only one recommendation 
to offer: that the hearings be short 
and snappy, and that none of the re- 
criminations such as existed during 
and after the last industry committee 
recommendations be allowed to exist. 

About 650,000 workers are included 
in the cotton-textile industry. It is es- 
timated that 200,000 will be directly 
affected by any raise in the present 
minimum wage rates. But everyone 
realizes that by raising the minimum 
wages every department in the mill 
must be adjusted to some extent. 


Legislative Developments 

There are several interesting devel- 
opments taking place in legislative cir- 
eles which further affect the cotton- 
textile industry. Among them of course 
are the various plans for raising reve- 
nue to finance the farm program 
through various means of tax such 
as processing tax, Certificate plan, 
ete. One of the most recent plans 
has heen promulgated by Oscar 
Johnston by which he proposes to re- 
turn to the 1935 plan for cotton. Mr. 
Johnston was author of that plan and 
it is generally acclaimed as the most 
satisfactory and economical of any 
practiced during the last eight years. 

The plan, to which Mr. Johnston 
would have the department return, pro- 
vides that producers be paid the dif- 
ference between the sale price at the 
gin and 12 cents. He would fix the 
loan at 10 cents. Parity and soil con- 
servation payments on normal produc- 
tion would remain the same, 1.37 cents 
a pound each, or a total subsidy of 2.74 
cents. 

In 1935, the year in which a similar 
plan was in effect, no cotton went into 
the loan. On the present estimate of 
a crop of 11,500,000, a domestic con- 
sumption of 9,000,000 and a= million 
bales exported, Mr. Johnston would 
have the Government take over the re- 
maining 1,500,000. In any event, the 
producer would be assured of 12 cents. 

Secretary Wickard is understood to 
favor a 12-cent loan which Mr. John- 
ston believes will result in accumula- 
tion of an inerease in the already bur- 
densome surplus of loan cotton. The 
1935 crop was financed with an expen- 
diture of $35,000,000, and Mr. Johnston 
does not believe the cost this year 
would exceed that figure, and certainly 
would not amount to more than $50.- 
000,000. 
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Laurels — 


But Not to Rest On / 


IT pleases this Company, naturally, that our fifty years of 
experience have been consistently highlighted with the 


sturdy, lasting business accomplishments which insure a 





steady, durable growth. Today we are also keenly sensitive 
to the resulting increase in our responsibility—an increased 
obligation to friends and patrons which keeps our eyes and 
our ideals centered on the future, rather than on the past. 
You will find this ingrained trait of looking always ahead 


especially in evidence in our Factoring Division. 


Use Southern Factoring for More Profitable Operations 
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Senator Bankhead has offered an 
amendment to the AAA authorizing and 
making mandatory a loan of 100 per 
cent of parity, but he is understood to 
be amenable to an alternative plan 
which will insure producers a fair in- 
come and save the Government mil- 
lions in loans and storage, if something 
equally satisfactory can be worked out. 

Mr. Johnston insists that selling the 
cotton at the prevailing price, what- 
ever it is and the producer receiving 
an additional subsidy of the difference 
between the price and 12 cents, will 
move the crop, turn it into channels of 
trade, prevent accumulation of more 
loan cotton and save the Government 
millions. 

An additional plan is that recently 
brought in by Representative Fulmer 
which is the same as the Pierce Bill 
or the Certificate Plan with the excep- 
tion that Mr. Fulmer would like to 
have a compensatory tax equal to the 
tax on combed mercerized yarn placed 
upon jute. This of course is a neat 
way of plugging for cotton bagging for 
cotton bales. 

With the Defense Program at a high 
speed, consumption of cotton has 
reached an all time high. It is easy 
to estimate that domestic cotton mills 
will consume between 9,500,000 and 
10,000,000 cotton bales this year. The 
10-year average is a little over 6,000,- 
000 bales. Prices are going ahead in 
direct ratio to the demand and supply 
on all cotton goods, but there is little 
or no evidence at this time of specula- 
tion in the markets. It is a normal 
price rise due to increased costs and 
increased demands. 


Tax Clause in 
Army Contracts 


With the high mill activity due to 
consumer demand as well as to the De- 
fense Program and the discussion of 
various types of processing tax plans 
those mills on Government orders were 
very much relieved to receive notice 
recently that a clause providing for 
contractors to include in their invoices 
any processing tax charge imposed by 
Congress after the date for the opening 
of the bids. For the record’s sake the 
clause is as follows 


**Prices bid herein include any other Fed- 
eral tax or charge heretofore imposed by the 
Congress. If after the date set for the open- 
ing of this bid, The Congress shall impose 
any sales tax, duty, excise tax, or any other 
tax or charge, directly applicable to the sup- 
plies covered by this bid, or to the materials 
used in the manufacture thereof, or directly 
upon the importation, production, processing, 
manufacture or sale of such supplies or ma- 
terials, which tax or charge must be borne 
by the contractor because of a contractual 
obligation or by operation of law, and if the 
contractor has paid such tax or charge to the 
Federal Government or to any other person, 
then the amount of such additional tax or 
charge so paid will be charged as an addi- 
tion to the bid price and entered on invoices 
as a separate item.’’ 


This action on the part of the War 
Department automatically relieved 


manufacturers of one worry and as a 
result they felt more free to bid upon 
pending orders. A few days later for 
instance, when the bids were opened 
on 8.2 oz. Army Twill for 38,000,000 
yds. of goods, 53,000,000 yds. were of- 
fered. 


Cotton Bales 
for Bomb Shelters 


Another item which shows the trend 
of the times but really comes under the 
New Uses Department is that of pro- 
posed cotton bomb shelters developed 
by E. C. Wallace, New York engineer. 
Mr. Wallace discussed his plan with 
some members of the Congress and 
pointed out that his shelter consisting 
of 7-foot thickness of cotton would re- 
sist the penetration of a 6.000-pound 
bomb falling from 30,000 feet. Where- 
as a 2,000-pound bomb falling 15,000 
feet would penetrate 6 feet of re-in- 
forced concrete. Mr. Wallace said the 
cotton could be fire-proofed as an ad- 
ditional protection against incendiary 
bombs. Of course his plan started en- 
thusiasm among southern representa- 
tives in Congress and it is expected to 
have a demonstration of this bomb- 
shelter’s ability to withstand attack 
within a short time. 

Other research developments are be- 
ing made along more peaceful lines. 
Dr. K. A. Hertel, Dean of Physics De- 
partment of the University of Tennes- 
see, has developed a fibrograph to 
measure fibre lengths and fineness. Dr. 
Hertel holds that better cotton fabrics 
ean be had due to this graph which 
measures the fibre surface per unit 
weight of cotton and will be extremely 
helpful in research work on _ longer 
wearing qualities of fabrics. 


“The Convention 
Season Opens” 


And as these things go ahead, we 
face again the month of conventions, 
with the Southern Textile Exposition 
at Greenville, S. C., the Knitting Arts 
Exhibition at Philadelphia, and the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting to be held this 
year at Augusta, Ga. The annual meet- 
ing of the Alabama Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association is to be held at Mo- 
bile preceding the Augusta meeting. 
and the Georgia manufacturers will 
follow the Augusta meeting with their 
house-party at Sea Island in May. Are 
you planning to attend all of these? 
You should at least plan to attend the 
first three and the meeting of the as- 
sociation in whose state you _ reside. 
Never in the history of the industry 
has it been so important for executives 
to be on hand to hear discussions of 
problems affecting their industry and 
its immediate and far-flung future, so 
it’s “so long” this time and we'll see 


you there. 





New Textile 
Publications 


National Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. The preliminary 1941 
edition of ‘‘Accident Facts’’, the Council's 
statistical yearbook. Gives prompt, though 
incomplete, information on 1940 accident 
totals. Regular edition containing elaborate 
analysis of every phase of the accident situ- 
ation will be off the press in June. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Literature describing 
a new improved selvage harness consisting of 
4 metal straps, 2 U-hooks and 2 blind hed- 

es. 


Metasap Chemical Company, Harrison, N. 
J., (subsidiary of National Oil Products Co.), 
‘*Metallic Soaps’’, containing complete in- 
formation on numerous metallic soaps, com- 
piled primarily for technical men engaged in 
sities pure or industrial research. 


The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass. 
Literature descriptive of the company’s re- 
corder-controller, said to be one of the most 
versatile instruments in the industrial world. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Leaflet describing two large 
totally enclosed fan-cooled type CS motors 
(frames 32 and larger). Request from Dept. 


N- 


E. F. Houghton & Co., Third, American 
and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Litera- 
ture describing woolen and worsted oils, fi- 
ber conditioners. 


Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. Booklet showing installa- 
tions of the K-A electrical warp stops, and 
diagrams showing how the motions operate. 


U. S. Department of Commerce, National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. An- 
nouncement of commercial standard for wov- 
en textile fabrics, testing and reporting 
(CS59-41), which is now a recorded stand- 
ard of this industry. 


Harold Joe Davis, 3927 East Admiral 
Place, Tulsa, Okla. ‘“Dangers and Health 
Hazards of Fire Gases,’’ a booklet prepared 
by Mr. Davis, who is safety engineer. Price 
25 cents postpaid. 


Elliott Service Company, 219 East 44th 
St., New York City. ‘‘Foreman Training To- 
day,’’ its vital importance in the defense 
program, an address in booklet form by Glenn 
Gardiner. 


The Brown Instrument Company, Wayne 
and Roberts Avenues, Philadelphia, Pa. 1941 
calender showing modern industrial processes 
in a humorous vein. Also includes helpful 
engineering information in the form of 
charts. 


The American Pulley Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Complete catalog on the new re- 
duction drive. When used in conjunction 
with the company’s wedgbelt drive catalog, 
supplies all information necessary to lay out 
a complete drive. 


American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Brochure featuring the many differ- 
ent kinds of crayons for use in industries. 


Johnson Bronze Company, New Castle, Pa. 
The new catalog listing bushings, bearings, 
bar bronze and babbitt. Carries al] informa- 
tion necessary for ordering; illustrates each 
type of equipment. 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. New bulletin on organic 
chemical specialties, describing a number of 
products of the fine chemicals division which 
are useful in the textile industry. Most of 
the materials covered have _ surface-active 
properties, and are used where wetting, 
cleaning and emulsification are involved. 


Hydrocarbon Chemical and Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. Illustrated 8-page book- 
let in Hycar, group of synthetic rubbers, 
which are oil resistant. 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. Bulletin describing the 
uses of sodium silicate as an adhesive, bind- 
er, detergent and deflocculant. 


General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y. Bulletin GEA-3531 on ‘‘How to Select 
Control for D-C Motors.’’ 


The Personnel Institute, Inc., 225 North 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. ‘‘The Use of 
Ability and Aptitude Testing in Business’’, a 
16-page booklet giving a simple explanation 
of the plan followed by the Institute in 
building tests for all types of jobs. 
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WHY CORK GIVES 
BETTER RUNNING WORK 


CORK’S TINY AIRTIGHT CELLS, magnified in 
the photomicrograph shown above, give cork 
cots plenty of ‘‘come-back’’—which means 
less end breakage and better running work. 


IKE hundreds of other mills all 
over the country, Avondale 
Mills have substantially reduced 
end breakage in their Eva Jane 
Plant by using Armstrong’s Cork 
Cots. This fact alone would interest 
any yarn manufacturer, but there's 
lots more that Armstrong’s Cork 
Cots can do to increase your profits! 
tecords of actual use prove that 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots give better 
running work . . . fewer top roll 
laps. Production men in mills using 
these cots know that they turn 
out a more uniform product and 
eliminate eyebrows. Furthermore, 


they make much less clearer waste. 


THERE'S LESS END BREAKAGE tin Avondale Mills’ 


tllusfr tted ahbore. Ny 


These better cots cost no more 
than your old roll coverings! And 
your savings begin right away, be- 
cause of faster, cheaper assembly. 
But what’s even more important— 
your savings will mount steadily as 
time goes by, because the initial 
life of Armstrong’s Cork Cots is 


longer ... and the surface of each 


reral other plants operated by Avondale Mills also 








Eva Jane Plant, located at Sylacauga, Alabama 
{rmstrong's Cork Cots were installed. One of the spin ning fra mes, equipped with these trouble-sarin 


tse Armstrong 8 Sear 


cot can be rebuffed 3 or 4 times, at 
a unit cost of about one half cent! 

Let an Armstrong representative 
show you actual production figures 
and savings of mills spinning your 
range of numbers on cork. Write 
Armstrong Cork Company, 


Industrial Division, 923 





Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


ARMSTRONGS (xtia Cushion SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


CORK PRODUCTS SINCE 1860 
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New Orleans, March 15, 1941 


THROUGH SHEER NECESSITY there 

developed a good demand for raw 
cotton the past month to feed the act- 
ive spindles, which is reflected again 
in record breaking February domestic 
consumption of the staple. The demand, 
mainly from American mills, was in 
evidence throughout the month, or since 
the middle of February. At that time, 
one month ago, it was reasoned by 
some in the trade that values then had 
probably attained a level sufficiently 
high to induce owners to part with a 
portion of their holdings. The trade, 
however, found offerings light, due 
largely to a searcity of “free” cotton 
and certificates, the latter being held 
at a good premium, which made it dif- 
ficult to obtain loan cotton except at 
an advance. Small exports were with- 
out influence on the market. 

Prospects for a higher than this sea- 
son’s government loan on the next crop, 
as well as the impression that a small- 
er acreage will be planted to cotton 
this year, gave added support to the 
market, especially to new crop options 
which shared most in the recent sharp 
advance. Compared with one month 
ago, contract values show gains of 
from $3.55 to $4.25 per bale on old crop 
months, while new crop_ deliveries 
scored a rise of from $6.35 to $6.90 per 
bale, while Middling spots, New Or- 
leans, gained $4.55 per bale. A con- 
tributing stimulant to the late advance, 
which brought values to the highest 
level attained thus far this season, was 
the adoption of the lease-lend bill. 

As the program gradually unfolds it- 
self, it becomes apparent that the na- 
tion’s present industrial productive ca- 
pacity will likely be taxed to the ut- 
most to meet the demands of the gov- 
ernment to aid Britain and save De- 
mocracy. Already some industries have 
made new productive records, and do- 
mestic consumption of raw cotton, now 
on a record breaking basis, appears to 
have been under, rather than over-esti- 
mated since it now points to the prob- 
ability of being about nine million 
bales, perhaps larger. 

The bill having become a law, put- 
ting it into execution has already start- 
ed. But this is only the beginning of 
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the program. When the full import of 
its significance is realized, it’s impor- 
tance will be in evidence in a far great- 
er manner than it appears today. At 
that time the full resources and the 
man-power of the country will be felt, 
or rather realized by the enormous pro- 
duction of everything that a world war 
requires. The United States has been 
designated as the Arsenal of Democ- 
racy and all that it implies. 

By next winter, perhaps by fall, it 
is thought there will not only be a 
searcity of skilled labor, but a short- 
age of common labor as well. In other 
words it appears that the present army 
of the unemployed, which is decreas- 
ing fast now, will likely have been re- 
duced to almost a minimum by industry 
taking up the slack before the expira- 
tion of 1941 even if America keeps out 
of the conflict, whereas, if the United 
States becomes involved in war, in the 
Atlantic or Pacific, workers are likely 
to become all the more scarce. 

It is only natural, therefore, to an- 
ticipate a further, perhaps a much 
greater expansion in domestic trade, 
wholesale and retail, because of the 
people of the nation, men and women, 
being engaged in profitable employ- 
ment. Farmers are due to share in the 
prosperity already at hand and likely 
to increase because of the enlarging 
purchasing power of the masses, which 
usually spells higher prices for prod- 
ucts of the soil. 

Nevertheless, while the present do- 
mestic outlook is optimistic, there is 
no telling what is really in store for 
the future, for while one can see vi- 
sions of probably great prosperity 





Fxports to Continent 


Total exports 
Total stock in New Orleans. March 15 





CENSUS REPORT 


United States— Bales— This Season Last Season 
Consumption of lint in Cotton Growing States, Feb....... 674,000 565,000 
Consumption of lint in New England States, Feb. ........ 94,000 78,000 
Consumption of lint in All Other States, Feb. .......... 25,000 18.000 
Consumption of lint in the United States, Feb. ......... 793,000 661,000 
Consumption of lint in Cotton Growing States, 7 months... 4,461,000 3,995,000 
Consumption of lint in New England States, 7 months.... 612,000 575,000 
Consumption of lint in All Other States, 7 months...... 148,000 134,000 
Consumption of lint in the United States, 7 months...... 5,221,000 4,704,000 
ite yet Se te eas emer 1,905,000 1,700,000 
EE! Pe ye er eres eee eee 1,875,000 1,776,000 
Stocks in public storage and at compresses, Feb. 28 ..... 14,039,000 12,177,000 
Stocks in mills, pub. stg. and at compresses, Feb. 28..... 15,944,000 13,877,000 
Stocks in mills, pub. stg. and at compresses, Jan. 31...... 16,543,000 14,977,000 
Cotton spindies active during Feb. in ©. G. S. ......... 17,229,000 17,170,000 
Cotton spindles active during Feb. in New England States. 4,922,000 5,019,000 
Cotton spindles active during Feb. in All Other States... 618,000 612,00C 
Cotton spindles active during Feb. in the U. S. ........ 22,769,000 22,801,000 
Cotton spindles active during Jan. in the U. S. .......... 22,821,000 22,880,000 
Mill stocks in Cotton Growing States, Feb. 28 .......... 1,569,000 1,432,000 
Mill stocks in New England States, Feb. 28 ............ 285,000 215,000 
Mill stocks in All Other States, Feb. 28 ............... 51,000 53,000 


Mill stocks in the United States, Feb. 28 


AMERICAN COTTON CONSOLIDATED MOVEMENT 
(Figures of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange) 
August 1 to March 15— Bales— 


meceipts at U. &. porte .....ccccccccaes 
exports to Great Britain ....cscssccecce 
8 Bk) er er err 


fesaes sacs Tr 338,000 1,680,000 


ee? &€& 68 6 Os £228 2:0 o's oa 


Exports to Central and South America ... 
I Ne 


See eee 703,000 
pecPoweenesesr 331,000 1,704,000 
Tere erey. ees 17,000 45,000 


re? OVP € Bee ee_wees G2rwWeeoseone@, fF 8 68 be oS 86 6 eo 6 6 2 OS SB © 6 


Stock in all U. 8S. ports, March 15 ..............c000. 8,469,000 2,927,000 


TrEeetyeTTTrT. 1,905,000 1,700,000 


This Season Last Season 
ee ee ee eye 2.878.000 6,747,000 





Views o's obit ee we 99,000 1,103,000 
785,000 5,236,000 
shb-e té oe bs oes 539,000 737,000 
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ahead, there is no telling how inter- 
national politics will develop, or how 
the wars in Europe, Africa and Asia 
will progress, or when peace will re- 
turn to the world. Early peace could 
upset all expected to come of a long 
war, whilst a long war would likely 
prolong the present prosperity, perhaps 
make it greater eventually. 

As regards the 1941 crop, seeding of 
the soil is starting in early districts, 
but there is nothing from Washington 
as yet as to the program to be adopted. 
So far as moisture in the soil is con- 
cerned, conditions seem to be satisfac- 
tory, but the winter was mild, which 
is favorable for hibernating and propa- 
gation of the boll weevil and other 
damaging insects. Early private ad- 
vices indicate some increase in the use 
of fertilizer, perhaps a slight decrease 
in the acreage. 


New Edition of “Handbook 
of Industrial Fabrics” 

Wellington Sears Company, 65 Worth 
St., New York City, have issued the 
third edition of their “Handbook of 
Industrial Fabrics’, in which consid- 
erable material has been added to this 
splendid reference book by George B. 
Haven, the first edition being issued in 
1934. The book contains 789 pages 
compared with 538 in the first edition. 
All information has been reviewed and 
brought up-to-date. 

Included for the first time is a com- 
prehensive textile bibliography, con- 
tuining papers presented before the 
American Society for Testing Materi- 
als, and including a complete list of 
United States Government publications 
relating to textiles and a detailed list 
of books and periodicals relating to 
textiles as compiled as a textile read- 
ing list by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce, and the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The price of the book remains at 
$2.00 per copy. 

& 
National Oil 
Again Expands 

Purchase of a six-story brick build- 
ing adjoining the present plant has 
been announced by National Oil Prod- 
ucts Co., Harrison, N. J.—the third 
expansion of this plant in the past 
year. Contracts for re-modeling and 
modernizing the structure, for use as 
additional warehouse facilities, have 
been let. 


* 
Japan to Make Synthetic 
“Better Than Nylon” 

Word has come from Tokyo that Dr. 
R. I. Shokis of the Kyoto Imperial 
University has invented a synthetic fi- 
ber said to be “better than nylon.” The 
fiber will soon be made on a production 
basis. A plant covering 5,320 square 
feet and costing 150,000 yen will be 
erected. The products can be finished 
wherever viscose is employed. 
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or every ’ desired finish 








on tubular knit goods! 


“We are producing finishes hither- 
to unobtainable in the knit goods 
field as the result of installing a 
Tube-Tex Double Extractor and 
Processor recommended by Butter- 
worth Engineers. 


“Now our competitors must take 
a back seat when the specification 
calls for a special finish—softening, 
sizing, filling, stiffening, non-curl- 
ing, water-proofing, lusterizing, 
delusterizing, weather-proofing or 
fire-proofing. 

“The Tube-Tex Machine opens the 
fabric to its tubular proportions, 
extracts it uniformly, treats it 
chemically and delivers it flat 
folded—tready for drying—at 
speeds ranging from 6 to 48 yards 
per minute. 

“We have found the Tube-Tex 
Machine adaptable for all types of 
circular knit fabrics in all widths 
and qualities, ranging from light 
rayon to heavy cotton worsteds 
for underwear and outerwear. 


“Our cost figures show that the 
Tube-Tex hasactually paid for itself 
in time, labor, and power savings. 


Butterworth 


“We can only marvel at this power- 
ful competitive advantage.” 


“4 “ “ 


Trying to “get by” with out-of- 
date equipment in the wet end of 
textile finishing is poor economy, 
no matter how you figure it. 


With business as it is today, new 
equipment pays for itself two or 
three times as fast as 1t does under 
ordinary conditions. 


For more than 120 years, our en- 
tire time and effort have been 
devoted to promoting efficiency in 
the wet end of textile finishing. 
Butterworth Engineers know all 
the small advantages in production 
costs which, collectively, make the 
difference between profit and loss. 


Let us work with you in determin- 
ing whether modern Butterworth 
Machines or improved plant layout 
will help you to improve your 
competitive position. Write us fully 
about your requirements. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila., Pa., Serving the Textile Industry Since 1820. 
Offices: Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. In 
Canada—W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 





Licensed Manufacturers and Agents for Tubular Textile Machinery Corp.,27 W. 20th St., New Y« 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 
modern machines. 
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Dr. A. E. Boss has been named 
manager of pigment sales of the Co- 
lumbia Chemical Division of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. He 
was formerly manager of the techni- 
cal service department and will es- 
tablish headquarters in New York, 
devoting his time to the further de- 
velopment of Calcene sales and the 
establishment of a new program in 
the interest of Silene, a calcium sili- 
cate pigment. 


Clarence R. Duncan, formerly as- 
sistant superintendent of the Mel- 
ville Mills, Inc., and the Glenn Man- 
ufacturing Company, Lincolnton, N. 





Mr. Duncan 


U., has been appointed sales repre- 
sentative in sections of the North 
and South Carolina territory for the 
Victor Ring Traveler Company, 
Providence, R. I. 


J. W. Simmons, Jr., graduate of 
Georgia School of Technology, and 
recently associated with the Tal- 
ladega (Ala.) Cotton Factory, has 
become plant superintendent of 
Stodghill & Company, Inc., Atlanta, 
Ga., manufacturers of sizing materi- 
al and textile chemicals, succeeding 
Joe Oliver, who has been called into 
the army for a year’s training as an 
officer in the O. R. C. 


Charles W. Carvin and Moe P. 
Epstein have been appointed vice- 
presidents of the Industrial Rayon 
Corporation. Mr. Carvin has been 
sales manager of the yarn division 
since 1937 and Mr. Epstein has been 
merchandise manager since that 
time. 


Ben J. Warwick has been appoint- 
ed as a sales representative for 
Truscon Laboratories of Detroit, 
Mich., to work with the textile mills 
in the Carolinas. He will sell this 
company’s line of industrial paints, 
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waterproofing and floor hardeners, 
and will shortly estabiish headquar- 
ters at Charlotte, N. C. He is a na- 
tive of North Carolina and is famil- 
iar with the Truscon line, having 
been connected with this company 
previously. 


James M. White has been appoint- 
ed assistant general works manager 
for Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., having 
formerly been manager of the com- 
pany’s La Porte works for the past 
six years. Mr. White is a graduate 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 


—-- } --— 


What the Southern 
Mills are Doing 


Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., which 
has been selling the homes in the mill 
village, recently sold 80 more houses in 
the No. 1 mill village, bringing the to- 
tal of village houses sold to 325. It is 
understood that the mill has been re- 
investing proceeds of the sales in a 
mill modernization program, which in- 
cludes the purchase of several hundred 
new looms, additional twisting ma- 
chines for the rayon throwing depart- 
ment, and complementary equipment 
for handling rayon. 


Renfrew Bleachery, Travelers Rest, 
S. C., is installing new equipment in 
the power plant extension, including 
boiler, stoker and bricksetting by Com- 
bustion Engineering Company, Inc.; 
automatic coal handling equipment by 
Link-Belt Company; concrete stove silo 
by Neff & Fry Company; and auto- 
matic coal scale by Richardson Scale 
Company. J. E. Sirrine & Company, 
Greenville, S. C., are engineers. 


Tifton (Ga.) Cotton Mills has ac- 
quired a group life insurance policy in- 
volving a total of $148,500 for the pro- 
tection of 231 employees, with benefits 
ranging from $600 to $1,500 to each 
worker, according to rank. Premiums 
will be paid in part by the workers 
themselves and the remainder of the 
expense will be assumed by the em- 
ploying company. The policies are is- 
sued on the contributory basis. 


January & Wood Company, Mays- 
ville, Ky., has under construction a 
102x102 brick and concrete two-story, 


fireproof warehouse for finished goods. 
The company recently replaced old 
style spoolers with Abbott circulating 
head automatic winders. New dye- 
house installation includes all stainless 
steel equipment for both skein and 
package dyeing. 


Union Bleachery, Inc., Greenville, 8. 
C., is extending the power plant. 
kquipment includes Babcock & Wilcox 
builer; muitiple stoker furnished by 
American Engineering Company; boil- 
er bricksetting contract awarded to 
kisher-Halliday Company; two ‘Ther- 
mix stacks with built-in induced draft 
fans by Prat-Daniel Company. Engi- 
neers are J. E. Sirrine & Company, 
Greenville, S. C, 


Mountain View Mill, near Kings 
Mountain, N. C., has been purchased 
by Charles 8S. Williams, who plans to 
install machinery immediately for the 
manufacture of tine combed yarns, The 
name of the mill will be changed to 
Krieda Manufacturing Company. It is 
reported that the mill will have 6,000 
spindles. 


Hanes Dye & Finishing Company, 
Winston-Salem, N, C., will build two 
new buildings, one to be 70x30 feet of 
metal on wood construction and cost- 
ing about $3,500, and the other to be 
60x160 feet, to cost about $11,000. 


Lexington (N. C.) Silk Mill, a unit 
of the Burlington Mills Corporation, 
Greensboro, N. C., will build an addi- 
tion which will almost double the pres- 
ent floor space of the plant. 


A group of business men of York, S. 
C., have purchased the old Lockmore 
Cotton Mill building in York from Tex- 
tiles, Inc. Plans are to establish a 
cotton mill. 


Efird Manufacturing Company, Plant 
No. 4, Albemarle, N. C., was damaged 
by fire to the extent of about $100,000, 
the loss being fully covered by insur- 
ance, 


Merrimack Manufacturing Company, 
Huntsville, Ala., is reported to be 
planning expansion and modernization 
of mills at Huntsville and also at 
Lowell, Mass. 


Dixie Finishing Company, Emporia, 
Va., has planned an expansion program 
which will nearly double the capacity 
of the plant. 


Harmony Grove Mills, Commerce, 
Ga., is installing new equipment in the 
cloth room, opening room, picker room 
and slasher room, 


Tubize Chatillon Corporation, Rome, 
Ga., plans to build an addition to the 
plant 100x800 feet. Cost with machin- 
ery is estimated at $1,450,000. 
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New G. E. Fluorescent 
General Electric Company, 
partment, Nela Park, Cleveland, 


Lamp De- 
Ohio, 
has announced the development of a 


new 36-inch Mazda F (fluorescent) 
lamp rated at 65 watts and available 
in 38500-degrees white and daylight. 
The new 3-foot lamp is designed to 
provide lighting designers with a more 
flexible tool for creating well-styled 
and efficient commercial luminaires. 
The lamp is suitable for textile mill 
offices. 
¢ 
Cincinnati Rubber Makes 


Multiple V-Belts 


Cincinnati Rubber Manufacturing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has en- 
tered the field of multiple V-belts and 
can supply all standard sizes as are 
regularly required for multiple’ V- 
drives. The belts are said to be 
matched so that each will carry its 
equal share of the load. 


4 
New De-ion Enclosed 
Circuit Breaker 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has announced a new De-ion enclosed 
circuit breaker for the protection of 


MATERIALS 





all types of light and power circuits. 
This new type AB-1 breaker is made 
in four frame sizes, including ratings 
from 15 to 600 amperes in steps cor- 
responding to commercial wire sizes. 
The breakers have silver contacts op- 
erated by a toggle mechanism to pro- 
vide a quick make or break action, bi- 
metal thermal elements to _ prevent 
tripping due to harmless overloads, 
and rust and corrosion resisting metal 
parts. The steel case is water and 
dust tight. 


* 


Prevents Pulley Slippage 


Warren 
Danielson, 
a compound, 


Pulley 
Conn., 
which 


Cover Company, 
has made available 
when applied to 
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is said to prevent belt slip- 
It is also applicable to V-belt 
The compound is applied with 


pulleys 
page. 
sheaves, 





Duplex Sewing and Winding 
Machine 
Curtis & Marble Machine Company, 
Worcester, Mass., have made available 
a new heavy, high production model 


duplex sewing and winding machine, 
supplying 


used for automatie shear 
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with large diameter rolls of rayon, 
where it is thought inadvisable to use 


a scray on account of the danger in 


getting wrinkles in the cloth. The new 
sewing machine will make rolls of 


cloth as large as 38 inches in diam- 
eter. It has a heavy duty clutch and 
powerful brake.  In- 
dividual tension de- 
vices are used for 
the winding rolls for 
regulating the ten- 
sion on the roll of 
cloth as it is fed in- 
to the shear. Indivi- 
dual clutches are 
used on each of the 
two winding rolls, 
the sewing machine 
head being driven at 
a faster speed than 
has been used _ pre- 
viously. 


New duplex sewing _ 
winding machine . 


a brush, goes on as easily as paint, and 
dries quickly, giving an adhesive but 
not sticky surface, permitting the belt 
to run slack and easy. It is said to 
last from one to two years. 

* 


Twist-Setter Has Micarta 
Instead of Metal Parts 


Seydel-Woolley & Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., manufacturers of textile chemicals 
and the Twist-Setter for setting the 
twist in filling yarn, have announced 
that the improved model of the ma- 
chine has parts constructed of Micarta 
instead of metal. Micarta is a Wes- 
tinghouse product made of about 90 
per cent cotton, coated with a plastic 
material and subjected to high pres- 
sure and temperature to give it 
strength. It is inert to weak acids and 
alkalies. Sheets of Micarta will be 
used in the Twist-Setter for construct- 
ing the hood, sprockets and aprons. 
The product, being lighter than metal, 
will offer advantages in giving a light- 





er apron, which should give longer 
life. The machine has also been 
shortened to conserve space and to 


The main features 
have been re- 


lighten the apron. 
of the Twist-Setter 
tained. 

* 


New Slitter 
and Rewinder 


Johnstone Engineering & Machine 
Company, Downingtown, Pa., has an- 
nounced new 12 and 14 score cut slit- 
ters and rewinders, completely modern 
in every detail. Features of the new 


machines are: ball or roller bearings, 
steel 


tool slitter lever for strength 





against breakage, sealed slitters to 
protect against excessive wear, under- 


point springs on slitter levers for sta- 


bility, boomerang pressure’ release 
lever, which always returns to former 
position, dual clutch control, combin- 


ing brake with shifter, and one hand- 
ed pressure roll elevator to simplify 
operation. The hinged, split brake 
straps and mill roll clamp sirnplify 
roll changing. 
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For the mills now producing heavy army fabrics, tough 
fulling low grade fabrics, or 7-ounce flannels, the two 
units pictured above—the Hunter No. 26 Stainless Steel 
Fulling Mill and GK Cloth Washer—represent not only 
the most modern equipment obtainable, but machines to 
do the scouring and fulling job quicker and easier. 


For example, the No. 26 Mill is equipped with hy- 
draulic tension for top roll, stainless steel linings, guides, 
stop motion, and crimping boxes, and will give you twice 
to four times the capacity of your older Mills with far 
more uniform results. In fact, production is often in- 


and WASHING UNITS 


for UNIVERSAL work 
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creased to a point where twice the load is handled in 
two-thirds or even half the usual time. 


The GK Washer is the most modern available rope 
type scourer. Equipped with new principle of applying 
water to the goods, new type suds box and gates, rub- 
ber rolls, and roller bearings throughout, it will cut your 
overall scouring and rinsing time by as much as twenty 
minutes. 


Full details on both these modern machines are com- 
pletely described in rye bulletins, and it will not 
obligate you to write tor a copy. Send for them today. 











JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY 


SINCE 1847 NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 
Western Representative: E. G. Paules, 343 Bendix Building, Los Angeles, California 
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X-2 and XU Model Looms 


Draper Corporation, Hopedale, 
Mass., has announced two new looms, 
the Models X-2 and XU. The Model 
X-2 is for the same fabric range as 
the regular Model X, and has many of 
the important principles as the Model 
XD, though the X-2 (in the same 
width) weighs about 200 pounds more. 
It has strengthened parts, such as 
loomsides, breastbeam and girts, plus 
the application of the 4-bo!t hopper 
stand with wide foot. Shuttle control 
is provided with a new adjustable 
check and patented formed shuttle 
box equipment. Let-off may be a 
strengthened Roper or Bartlett. All 
looms are arranged to accommodate 
26-inch diameter warp beams. 

The Model XU is a duck loom for a 
range of heavy fabrics up to and in- 
cluding No. 6 hard duck, and is built 
to run 20 per cent faster than previ- 
ous duck looms. It has a new arrange- 
ment of the take-up. Cloth is kept un- 
der proper tension by being pulled over 
the polished breast beam. Direction 
of movement of the take-up roll is re- 
versed, permitting the cloth to be 
wrapped farther around the roll to 
prevent slipping. Another feature is 
large drag rolls located above the 
warp line to accommodate 26-inch di- 
ameter warp beams. A heavy depres- 
sor bar prevents any lifting strain on 
the warp stop motion. 


© 


Eastone Red R is 
New Acetate Dye 


Tennessee Eastman Corporation, 
Kingsport, Tenn., as announced in the 
February issue of Corton, has begun 
the manufacture of dyes for acetate 
rayon. The company has recently 
made available an addition to the line 
of acetate dyes, a new red dye that is 
resistant to gas and light fading. 
EKastone Red R produces medium bright 
shades of red on cellulose acetate ma- 
terials and may be used for applica- 
tion printing. 
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e@e Another of the improved hand lift 
trucks being supplied by Yale & Towne Man- 
ufacturing Company (see March issue). The 
one shown here is the ‘‘red streak’’ and fea- 
tures simplified and easier single stroke lift. 
The lift mechanism has fewer moving parts 
and incorporates safety features to prevent 


da 
~~ 


tripping and flying handle. To prevent cor- 
nering of this truck in cramped quarters, it 
has 90-degree lift and full 180-degree steer. 
The wheels are steel with machined-smooth 
face, mounted on ball bearings sealed against 
dirt. Available in wide or narrow frame 
models, each with capacity of 3,500 pounds. 





Renewable Wearing Plate 
for Johnson Joint 


The Johnson Corporation, Three 
Rivers, Mich, advise that the larger 
sizes of the rotary pressure joint are 
now available with renewable wearing 
plates. The new design, known as 
Type R, will have application in tex- 
tile mills and textile finishing plants. 
Leaks, caused by dirt and scale accu- 
mulating under the sealing ring, may 
steam cut the casting, and in the new 
joint the end plate that is subject to 
wear is made as a separate casting so 
that it can be refaced easily and in- 
expensively. Also, the metal parts that 





The newly developed ‘‘Type R’’ Johnson 

rotary pressure joint, showing how wear- 

ing plate has been made removable 
are subject to wear can be furnished 
of bronze to provide the equivalent of 
all-bronze construction. The interior 
construction of the joint has not been 
changed in any way from the basic 
design. 

oe 
Modinal D Paste Eliminates 
Second Rinsing 


EK. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., has developed 
Modinal D Paste, which is said to elim- 
inate the second rinsing process in full- 
ing and scouring piece goods, and to 
reduce the time necessary for scouring 
by about 40 minutes. Recommended 
procedure with the new product is a 
two-step scouring and rinsing opera- 
tion after fulling. It applies equally 
as well to colored and undyed goods, 
and is said to be helpful for low-grade 
fabrics containing dirty and reworked 
wools. The new product is said to re- 
duce blotchy dyeing, insures a cleaner 
odor, and may be used in colder water 
in rinsing. 


Thread-Board Assembly; 
Broached Coupling 
Announced by S-L 

Saco-Lowell Shops, 60 Batterymarch 
St., Boston, Mass., in the January 1941 
issue of the company’s Bulletin, de- 
scribe the new thread-board assembly, 
redesigned to get a construction which 
is stronger and easier to repair, and 
one which will prevent the lappets 
from sagging, all three of which are 
said to have been accomplished in the 
new assembly. Installation of a new 
lappet only requires knocking out the 
hollow rivets and installing the new 
lappet. The thread guide is fastened 
to the lappet by a small stove bolt and 
nut, which passed through the loop of 
the thread guide through the central 
hole of the larger washer. 

The increasing length of roving 
frames called for a redesign of the 
older assemblies, and among such as- 
semblies to receive improvement in 
design is the coupling used on the bob- 
bin and spindle shaft of roving frames, 
which is now broached. Four substan- 
tial keyways fit four corresponding 
keys cut by a matching tool on the 
end shafts which carry the bobbin and 
spindle gears. In this design all of 
the torsional strain is taken by the 
keys so that the two setscrews are re- 
quired only to keep the ends of the 
shaft in their proper end-to-end posi- 
tion. 

The high-speed slasher, Model C, is 
also described in this issue of the 
Bulletin. Other features are a descrip- 
tion of the No. 3 screen section and the 
No. 11 dust and waste extractor, and 
the No. 4 air filter. 

¢ 


Tri-Clad Capacitor Motor 
General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has announced an exten- 
sion to its line of new polyphase induc- 
tion motors, a new Tri-Clad capacitor 
to meet a large number of varied in- 
dustrial applications. This motor, like 
the others in its line, has better me- 
chanical and electrical protection, as 
well as protection against operating 





wear and tear. It may be obtained in 
either ballbearing or sleeve-bearing 
construction, and is available in types 
designed for applications requiring 
moderate starting torques (for such 
purposes as fans, blowers, centrifugal 
pumps) or for high starting torques. 
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Economical Roll and 
Saddle Lubrication 





7 out of 10 mills use NON-FLUID 
OIL for top and bottom rolls - and 
on saddles of SPINNING FRAMES. 
It stays in bearings and off yarn— 
does not creep out onto leather and 
cork cots. 


NON-FLUID OIL reduces lubricant 


and application cost. It outlasts oil 
3 to 5 times. 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, ““Lubrication of 
Textile Machinery” 





New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, 8. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Il. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Providence, R. I. 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 





Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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CONTROL of 


Coitified. CLIMATE 


The sensitive Psychrostat calli- 
brates itself. Self contained ther- 
mometers (laboratory type) audit 
its action for you. 


Surprising what a Psychrostat 
may be hitched up to do. Turns 
humidifiers on or off. Sprays (in 
Central Stations) on or off. Fresh air 
or recirculating dampers on or off. 


A two-stage Psychrostat actuates 
humidifiers sort of double duty; 
light in winter, heavy in summer. 
Another stage may regulate tempera- 
ture—right in the same instrument. 


And now a new Psychrostat regu- 
lates the speed of Central Station 
fans. Makes Central Station Air Con- 
ditioning less expensive to operate. 

In Parks Certified Climate instal- 
lations you get all the experience 
that went into the development of 
this versatile control of Air Condi- 
tioning. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Certified Climate 


Fitchburg, Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 

















Air-Operated Switch for 
Overhead Dispatch System 

Cleveland TramRail Division of 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Com 
pany, Wickliffe, Ohio, has developed a 
new air-operated switch for use on 
cab-operated, gravity or automatic dis- 
patch overhead materials handling 
systems. This enables the rail opera- 
tor to pre-set the switch at some dis- 
tance ahead while traveling and thus 
lose no time. Likewise, indexes on 
gravity or automatic dispatch carriers 
may be set to actuate trippers which 
will cause one or several switches to 
take the positions desired. 


ye 


Two New Gulf Ball and 
Roller Bearing Greases 

Gulf Oil Corporation, Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has developed two new 
lines of lubricating greases for ball 
and roller’ bearings. Anti-friction 
grease is recommended for heavy duty 
service, and Precision grease is recom- 
mended for lighter duty and higher 
speeds. Both have a high melting 
point and are specially prepared for 
greatest resistance to oxidation and 
separation. Both of these lubricants 
are available in a wide range of con- 
sistencies for any method of applica- 
tion or operating condition. 








MODERN 


“AUTOMATIC: 


‘Manufacturers for Over Thirty Years eal 





7.” ded INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


FOR ECONOMICAL MATERIALS HANDLING IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


+ LIFTING 


Low Lift Type 
For skid transportation 


3000 Ibs. capacity—has 
lift platform 55” long, 27” 
wide, 7” high with 6” lift. 
Has highly efficient helical 
spur gear drive (exception- 
ally quiet) triple spur gear 
lift unit. Shockless 
steering — Rotor-Brush 
Power-Flow Control. 



























% STACKING 


Use your full vertical stor- 
age space—stack unit 
loads on pallets—elimi- 
nate re-handling—simplify 
inventory—speed up pro- 
duction—use the *'AUTO- 
MATIC" Fork Truck Sys- 
tem. 


Capacities 1000 and 2000 
Ibs. 


Telescopic Lift 120” 
Uprights collapse to 83” 


Truck is exceptionally com- 
pact, will maneuver easily 
in congested areas 
also lightweight 
for min. capacity 
elevators. 

Get Full Details 





ibs. 
D 









Listed Under Reexamination Service of 
Ee: UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 


+ HAULING 


For every hauling 
purpose. Tractor 
is exceptionally 
compact and pow- 
erful. Has 1000 
hauling 


wheel steer. 
Quiet drive. Ro- 
tor-Brush Power- 
Flow control. 


% TIERING 
High Lift Type 


3000 Ibs. capacity has 
platform 55” long, 26” 
a 6” high with 60” 
ift. 




















Drive unit has 
highly efficient helical 
spur gear reduction. 
Platform raised and 
lowered safely by two 
roller chains sprocket 
driven from powerful 
gear unit. . . Shock- 
less steering — Rotor- 

rush Power-Flow 
Control. 





| > LOADING 


Platform Type 
4000 Ib. capacity. 


Equipped with pneumatic 
tires. Exceptionally speedy 
and efficient. For outdoor 
and ramp operation. 
Platform deck 100” long, 51” 
wide, 29” high. 

Has heavy duty spur gear 
drive—hand wheel steer— 
Rotor-Brush Power-Flow 
speed control. 











P. Two 
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Div. of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 


67 W. 87th St. 
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Roger W. Cutler Awarded 
Temple Roll Patent 


On March 4, U. S. Patent No. 2233995 
was issued to Roger W. Cutler of Bos- 
ton covering improvements in temple 
roll manufacture. The temple roll cov- 
ered by the patent has been merchan- 
dised by Mr. Cutler for the past year 
as “Everwear Temple Rolls”, primarily 
in the silk and rayon industry. The 
roll is manufactured from one of the 
newer types thermoplastic materials, 
developed during the past few years. 

The patent censists of eight claims, 
of which the following is typical: 

“A temple roll comprising an elastic 
body, the surface structure of which 
consists of a tough resilient thermo- 
plastic material selected from the fam- 
ily of compounds consisting of syn- 
thetic rubbers and polymerized vinyl- 
halides, ribbed spirally and inert to 
both oil and acetic acid, said body in- 
cluding in its composition a_ sufficient 
proportion of short fiber distributed 
therethrough so that a multiplicity of 
said fibers project from the surface of 
said body, said fibers being held in 
place solely by said thermoplastic ma- 
terial.” 

* 


Streamlined Package 
for Gauges 

Ashcroft Gauge Division of Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Bridgeport, Conn., 
has announced a new _ streamlined 
package or housing for the new line of 
streamlined gauges. The gauges have 
the same dial sizes as the older type, 
but have been greatly improved in ap- 
pearance and reduced in overall size. 


a 


Caleo Announces New 
Resin Finish 

Caleo Chemical Division of American 
Cyanamid Company, Bound Brook, N. 
J.. has developed a new resin finish, 
Aerotex 301, a blend of resins. It is 
recommended for producing a soft and 
supple hand on spun rayon and spun 
rayon mixed fabrics. The new finish 
requires no boiling and the permanen- 
ey of the finish is said to be unusually 


good. 
€ 


Kaumagraph Issues New 
Identification Facts on 
Wool Labeling Law 


All of the information pertaining to 
the Wool Labeling Act is included in 
Identification Facts No. 3, a publica- 
tion recently issued by Kaumagraph 
Company, 16-22 E. 34th St., New York 
City. Every question pertaining to the 
practical application of this law is an- 
swered in the complete compilation. 
Identification Facts Nos. 1 and 2 deal 
with Federal Trade Commission rules 
for rayon and silk. 
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@ Here’s a mill that knows how to 
make the most of new high-level fluo- 
rescent lighting . . . by installing this 
new light source in efficient, depend- 
able, Certified* FLEUR-O-LIER 
fixtures. They found that this com- 
bination resulted in amazing new 
efficiency .. . fewer rejects—lower 
mending costs—easier seeing in all 
work areas,with resultant greater safety. 






Before you buy fluorescent lighting— 
get the facts about these efficient Cer- 
tified*® FLEUR-O-LIERS. For your 
protection they are tested and Certi- 
fied to 50 rigid specifications for 
good light and reliable economical 
performance by Electrical Testing 
Laboratories. All control equipment 
(ballasts and starters) used in Cer- 
tified* FLEUR-O-LIERS is also cer- 
tified to assure you of balanced, safe 
operation. 


* LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 


Electrical Testing Laboratories certify that FLEUR-O- 
LIERS have met with 5 specifications for Lighting Effective- 
ness—6 for Electrical Safety—18 for Mechanical Soundness— 
14 for Electrical Excellence—7 for Auxiliary Performance 
... as set up by MAZDA Lamp Manufacturers. All Certi- 
fied&e FLEUR-O-LIERS must be equipped with auxiliaries 
(ballasts and starters) certified by FE. T. L. When you buy, 
check with your lighting company on 
how to install FLEUR-O-LIERS to 


properly meet your needs. 





Ask your distributor or electrical contractor about 
Certified* FLEUR-O-LIERS—and use the coupon 
below to get new booklet giving complete infor- 
mation and list of manufacturers. 


Over 40 Leading Fixture Manufacturers 
Participate in the Fleur-O-Lier Program 


GET THIS NEW BOOKLET FREE! 
Complete information plus 
list of FLEUR-O-LIER manu- 
facturers. 





Se — 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL 











t a ia s = Fleur-0-Lier Manufacturers » 2137-A Keith Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me new booklet about Certified*® 

FLEUR-O-LIERS, packages of indoor daylight. 

Address mn, | 

Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS’ program is open a | 
to any manufacturer who complies with FLEUR-O-LIER requii ements City seats a 
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Atkinson Speaks on 


Fibrous Glass Yarns 
Games Slayter, vice president in 


charge of research, and F. W. Atkin- 
son, research engineer of the Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation, visited 
the textile school of North Carolina 
State College recently and Mr. Atkin- 
son gave the textile students a very 
interesting lecture on the manufacture 
of fabrics from glass and illustrated it 
with a large display of the products 
which his company is now making. 
He explained that as fibrous glass 
fibers are produced by a mechanical 
process, the diameters can be controlled 
and varied in size from 1/7 to 1/50 the 
size of a human hair. Fibers are con- 


siderabl) longer than cotton or wool 
fibers and range in length from 8 inch- 
es to 18 inches. While glass fibers will 
stretch only a very small amount in 
comparison with those of cotton and 
wool and do not possess the same de- 
gree of flexibility, the individual fibers 
are stronger than either of these ma- 
terials of the same size. Glass fibers 
have a tensile strength comparable to 
figures given for mild steel. A strong 
fiber which will not stretch or shrink 
will answer a long felt need in the in- 
dustrial textile field. 

Although the manufacture of fibrous 
glass yarns is still in the development 
stage, much progress has been made. 
Yarns have been experimentally pro- 
































CUT OVERHEAD “Quer Head” 


In textile mills a sizeable part of the overhead can be 
attributed to the cost of moving materials. 


With a Cleveland Tramrail Overhead Materials Handling 
System this item can be lowered considerably because 
materials are handled faster and easier overhead, less 
aisle space is required and spoilage reduced. 


The Cleveland Tramrail equipment illustrated is in the dye 
house of a progressive concern. It includes a hand-pro- 
pelled crane and carrier with motor-operated hoist. The 
control of the crane and carrier is attached to the rigid 
arm and is of the push-button type. 
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: CLEVELAND CRANES ont STEELWELD MACHINERY 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


THE CLEVELAND CRAKE & ENGINEERING CO 
1175 EB. 283rd St. 
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duced as fine as 1% grains per yard, 
which corresponds by weight to about 
6s cotton. 

This yarn has been experimentally 
woven and knit into cloth without the 
addition of any other fibers. Due to 
the nature of the material and the ac- 
curately controlled method manufac- 
ture of the yarns, fabrics made from 
fibrous glass possesses many advantag- 
es over both organic and inorganic ma- 
terials, it was said. 

It is expected that the yarn type of 
Fibrous Glass will find a wide usage 
in the electrical insulation field. These 
fibers can be wound or applied to elec- 
trical conductors in various ways, hav- 
ing excellent electrical and mechanical 
characteristics, and are able to with- 
stand much higher temperatures than 
organic fibers. When subjected to the 
intense heat of an electrical short cir- 
cuit the glass may melt but will not 
give off explosive gases. Practical ex- 
periments have been made along this 
line and indicate definite possibilities 
for extended use in many types of 
electrical apparatus. 

Mr. Atkinson said that due to the 
stability of fibrous glass it should find 
a wide variety of chemical applica- 
tions. One interesting test which, in- 
cidentally, is an accelerated weather- 
ing test for ordinary glass is to deter- 
mine the stability in a 5 per cent hy- 
drochloric acid solution. Glass fibers 
are not attacked by such a test. These 
fibers also will not absorb the fumes of 
acids or other chemicals. The forego- 
ing facts indicate a wide variety of 
possible uses such as filters, gaskets, 
packing materials, diaphragms, acid 
proof ropes, nets, etc. 

Sd 
Wool and Silk Markets 

According to the Rayon Organon, 
January wool consumption amounted to 
46,400,000 pounds scoured basis, divided 
among the following classes, apparel 
36,400,000 pounds and carpet 10,000,000. 
This compares with 46,600,000 pounds 
consumed in December and 34,400,000 
pounds in January 1940. Wool prices 
in February remained essentially at 
the January level, $1.09 and $1.10 per 
pound. 

Net deliveries of silk to American 
mills in February are estimated by the 
Organon at 25,100 bales. This figure 
compares with the revised net figure 
of 24,639 in January and 20,341 bales 
in February 1940. Silk prices in Feb- 
ruary averaged $2.57 per pound for 
the 13-15 denier, 78 per cent seriplane 
grade as compared with $2.55 per 
pound for the same grade in January. 
February closing price was $2.70. 

Deliveries of rayon filament yarn to 
domestic consumers in February 
amounted to 31,600,000 pounds as com- 
pared with 34,300,000 in January and 
29,800,000 pounds in February 1940. 
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DARNELL CASTERS 


& E-Z ROLL WHEELS 











Card strippings and 
process waste here 
travel 1,000 feet to 
Waste House. View 
at right shows card 
stripping and Waste 
Station for collecting 
flat strips. 


Waste House 
may be near 
or distant 





Vacuum Card Stripping 
and Waste Collecting 


Stripping cards by vacuum reduces down time about 
75%, adding around 4% production on cotton; and 
often giving an increase equal to an extra set of 
woolen cards. In addition, the Abington Vacuum 
System is used to great advantage for collecting 
process waste, delivering waste and strippings to 
a convenient central location, near or distant. 


A SAVING AT Used in some 500 mills, the system is showing 
EVERY TURN Heyes 
Soft EZ Roll Rubber Tread—is 


replaceable —will not stretch, nor 
come loose on wheel. 





For tieing 
weaver’s knots 
in cotton, 


Features Zerk Lubrication—and wool, rayon. 


Spiral Groove Roller bearing with 





renewable outer guard. With no other method can you obtain knots so 
; uniform, compact, and short-tailed (tails automati- 

Hub guards keep dirt out and grease : cally clipped perfectly even). The Abington 
in. Attachable Axle Guard offers Weaver’s Knotter makes knots so small as to be 
: ; : acceptable in place of adhesive splice. Absolutely 
extra protection. NON-SLIP. Can be adjusted to produce the long 


tails required for woolen and worsted. 


Write FOR NEW Stripper or Knotter Catalog 





sent promptly upon request 





DARNELL MANUAL : 
ye 686=—-ABINGTON 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. © CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
i 36 N. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO 
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PERSONAL 


NOTES 


About Men You Know 





H. Grady Lyon, for some time con- 
nected with the Erwin Cotton Mills 
Company, Durham, N. C., and who 
more recently has been overseer of 
carding at the Seottdale (Ga.) Mills, 
has accepted the position of assistant 
to T. E. Rant, vice-president and su- 
perintendent of Swift Spinning Mills, 
Columbus, Ga. Mr. Lyon is a gradu- 
ate of N. C. State College textile 


school. 


L. M. CALHOUN, Clemson College tex- 
tile graduate, and formerly connected 
with Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, SS. 
C., has become associated with Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation, New- 
ark, N. J. 


A. STANLEY LLEWELLYN, for a num- 
ber of years manager of the Wateree 
plant of the Kendall Company, Cam- 
den, S. C., has accepted the position of 
general manager of Inman Mills, In- 
man, S. C., and Riverdale Mills, Eno- 
ree, S. C., a newly created position. 
JAMES A. CHAPMAN, Jr., is president 
and treasurer of these mills. C. L. 
JOLLY is superintendent of Inman and 
W. L. Sreere is manager of Riverdale. 


H. ArTHUR NEwTON, formerly gen- 
eral superintendent of the Dover, N. 
H., plant of Pacific Mills, has become 
superintendent of the company’s Gran- 
by, Richland and Capital City plants, 
located at Columbia, 8. C. J. O. Corn 
continues as superintendent of the 
Olympia plant, also at Columbia. W. 
P. HAMRICK is general superintendent 
of all southern plants. 


A. L. BANNISTER, formerly overseer 
of weaving at the Greenwood (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills, has been promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent, and is succeed- 
ed by H. E. SuLiivan, formerly asso- 
ciated with Borden Mills, Kingsport, 
Tenn. R. L. HILiey is night overseer 
of weaving at Greenwood, succeeding 
G. C. CULBERSON, who has been trans- 
ferred to the Ninety-Six (S. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills. 


W. E. Dunn, for some time assistant 
superintendent of the Chiquola Manu- 
facturing Company, Honea Path, 8. C., 
has been promoted to superintendent, 
succeeding G. H. LoLuis, resigned. Mr. 
Dunn is the son of E. S. Dunn. vice- 
president and general superintendent 
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of the Avondale Mills of Alabama, A. 
B. MARTIN has been appointed assist- 
ant superintendent at Chiquola. R. E. 
CALVERT was promoted from second- 
hand to overseer of weaving, succeed- 
ing R. B. JONES. 


R. S. RUTHERFORD has been promoted 
to general overseer of carding at the 
srookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn.: and 
OrA LEE ASHE has been made night 
overseer. M. B. Batpwin, formerly 
overseer of spinning at the Modena 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C., has accepted a 
Similar position at Brookside. 


STUART McRAgE has resigned his po- 
sition with the Bradford Mills, Pratt- 
ville, Ala., to accept the assistant su- 
perintendency of the Bevelle Plant of 
Avondale Mills of Alabama, Alexander 
City, Ala. M. D. Corzurns, formerly 
overseer of weaving at Prattville, now 
holds the same _ position at the 
Plymouth Manufacturing Company, 
McColl, S. C. 


EK. W. SEIGLER, who has been super- 
intendent of the Panola and Grendel 
Mills, Greenwood, S. C., now holds the 
position of superintendent of weaving 
at the mills controlled by Abney in- 
terests at Greenwood, Anderson, New- 
ry and Belton,:S. C. 


FRANK I. NeEtLp, formerly treasurer 
of the Neild Manufacturing Company. 
and who has been identified with the 
New England textile industry for a 
number of years, has accepted the po- 
sition of general manager of a cotton 
mill owned and operated by the gov- 
ernment of the Philippine Islands. 


J. CRAIG SMITH, vice-president and 
treasurer of Avondale Mills of Ala- 
bama, has been elected president of 
Currier & Company, yarn _ selling 
agents, New York, succeeding the late 
HERBERT CuRRIER. Other officers are 
R. O. Exxtiorr, Boston, vice-president ; 
and SAMUEL B. Terry, New York, 
treasurer. 


THOMAS E. SpENcER, Rock Hill, S. 
C., has become superintendent of the 
Dacotah Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C. 

Davip A. PURCELL has been promoted 
from assistant superintendent to su- 
perintendent of the Draper (N. C.) 
plant of Marshall Field & Company. 


ERNST Levi has been elected presi- 
dent of the Rugby Knitting Mills, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., succeeding his brother, the 
late SIGFRIED LEVI. 


C. A. Meister, Jr., formerly with 
McCampbell & Company and at one 
time with Farr Alpaca Company, has 
been elected vice-president of the Deep 
River Manufacturing Company, Ran- 
dleman, N. C. 


Z. W. WHELAND, Chattanooga indus- 
trialist, has been elected president of 
the Yates Bleachery Company, Flint- 
stone, Ga., succeeding the late A. E. 
YATES, who passed away recently. Mr. 
Wheland has been a director of the 
company since its organization § in 
1920, 


G. B. Sessions, formerly of Martha 
Mills, Thomaston, Ga., has accepted 
the position of assistant superintend- 
ent of the Ware Shoals (S. C.) Manu- 
facturing Company. 


Obituary 
WALTER E. O’HARA, president and 
treasurer of the Anawan Mills, Fall 
River. Mass., was killed in an automo- 
bile accident February 28. 


JOHN FReEpERIC HAvey, for many 
years manager of the foreign sales de- 
partment of the Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Boston, Mass., passed away suddenly 
the latter part of February. 


Wi~~tiAM H. Capwett, retired agent 
of the Jackson Mills and of the Nashua 
Manufacturing Company, passed away 
after an extended illness. 


CHARLES HENRY GEITNER, 74, vice- 
president of the Ivey Weavers and 
president of the Highland Cordage 
Company, Hickory, N. C., passed away 
recently in Lakeland, Fla. 


ALBERT WALKER, 75, president and 
founder of the Ontario Dyeing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., passed away 
during February. 


EDWARD M. Murray, 48, representa- 
tive of Mathieson Alkali Works, Char- 
lotte, N. C., passed away suddenly in 
Jacksonville, Fla., on February 22. 


JoHN S. BacHMAN, 63, formerly 
manager of the Anchor Duck Mills, 
Rome, Ga., passed away in Tampa, 
Fla., July 25. Mr. Bachman had re- 
tired from active service in 1927 and 
had been living in Florida for the past 
two years. 


THOMAS MorRGAN GARDNER, 64, secre- 
tary of the Southern Brighton Mills, 
Shannon, Ga., passed away in an At- 
lanta hospital February 28 after a 
short illness. 
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On February first of this year, 
in a fitting ceremony, Sonoco Products Company presented 
Continuous Service Emblems to nearly six hundred of their 
more than one thousand employees—for Faithful Service. 
This was recorded evidence of the spirit 
and intent that prevails within the Sonoco organ- 
ization, which for more than 40 years has contrib- 
uted its services faithfully to the textile industry. ©=\\P—. 
6) PAPER CARRIERS) 
KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION — PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 21 TO 24— BOOTHS 96, 97, 98 AND 99 
+¥- SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS a 
Sonoco Propucts Company ° 
BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
so ONT. Ss. c. CONN. 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
"Old-Timer” finds the sunshine of living. 








What an Opportunity! 


is written in conversational 


(Since this article 
style, it should be borne in mind that those paragraphs 
in regular type represent OLp-TIMER’s part in the con- 
versation, while those in italics represent J1M’s part.) 


The Scene: OLD-TIMER is at JIM’S house on invi- 
tation for Sunday dinner. A hearty meal has been 
enjoyed by all, and the two old cronies—JIM and OLD- 
TIMER—have repaired to the living room to enjoy 
their pipes. Not a word has been spoken for some 
time. They are just sitting there enjoying each oth- 
er’s company. JIM, as usual, is nodding in his easy 
chair when he hears OLD-TIMER muttering to himself: 


What a wonderful opportunity! 

Howzat, OLD-TIMER? What are you talking to 
yourself about? 

Oh, nothing much, JIM, that is, nothing much to 
Some people but maybe a great deal to others. 

Talking in circles again, are you? What do you 
mean: nothing much to some people and a great deal 
to other people at the same time? 

I mean JIM, that I have never seen such wonderful 
opportunities in the textile industry as those that loom 
ahead of us at present. That is, opportunities for the 
fellow who can see them and nothing much for the 
fellow who is not alert to conditions that are fast ap- 
proaching and in fact are with us today. 

O. K. Stop sailing around and get down to facts. 
Tell us something to back up your wonderful foresight 
about all these opportunities. 

Sure, JIM, I can give you facts, plenty of them, and 
they are red hot; facts that I have encountered so re- 
cently that they haven’t all been consummated yet, or 
at least I haven’t heard about all of them being closed 
because it usually takes a few days for two people to 
agree on the details of one man offering a position 
and the other man accepting it. 

You know, JIM, I left home only last Friday, and 
I have been visiting around among my friends, and 
I have come into actual contact with superintendents 
and mill presidents who are looking for overseers and 
superintendents to fill five jobs and with a whole raft 
of other superintendents who would like to know of 
young men whom they could put in line for promo- 
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tion—and mill presidents are always inquiring about 
successful superintendents to give larger jobs. 

Say, OLD-TIMER, you are forever harping about 
young men. Am I correct in saying that you are the 
fellow who made such a big hullabaloo a few years 
ago about the man over 40 who could do this or could 
do that which the young overseer or superintendent 
could not do on account of experience? Experience— 
that. something which can’t be bought with money, I 
believe is the way you putit. I think I remember one 
pretty good crack you brought out when you were 
raving so much about the man over 40 which ran 
something like this: 

A certain mill president (whom you 
knew but I never did believe it) was looking for a 
superintendent but turned down all the men who ap- 
plied that were over 40 years old, and during this 
time the mill president’s daughter was stricken with 
appendicitis. He rushed her to the hospital and tele- 
phoned for Dr. Brown, his family physician for many 
years. The girl answering the phone explained that 
Dr. Brown had gone on a fishing trip to Florida but 
that young Dr. Brown, his son, who was a graduate 
of a nationally known medical college, was looking 
after his father’s practice and that he knew all about 
the modern methods of operations, etc., and the mill 
president replied, ‘““Modern methods, hell. I want a 
doctor of experience to operate on my daughter.” 

That will do, JIM, that will do. You sure have 
opened the door wide open for what I am going to 
say, and there are at least four people who I feel con- 
fident will read this conversation and can back up my 
statement because they know the facts about this 
case, and if anyone does not believe it I hope by the 
time this appears in print that I will have the privi- 
lege of giving you the names of the men if necessary. 
Anyhow, Mr. Smart Alex JIM, here are the facts 
briefly stated: 

I only wish it were ethical for me to give the whole 
story for that would not only make it more convincing 
to the reader who does not know either JIM or OLD- 
TIMER or any of the four men referred to, but it is 
a good human interest story—a story of a young man 


said you 
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showing his appreciation to the man who helped train 
him in the complications of being a cotton mill over- 
seer, and the young man went out into the world and 
made a success while the man who had trained him 
lost his job as superintendent, and was considered by 
his brother overseers and superintendents as being 
through in the mill and unable to get another job as 
superintendent because he was well past, not 40, but 
50 years old. 

It is also a story which shows that friendships do 
not always die even when two men who have been 
business associates and good friends have not seen 
each other for years. This does not refer to the re- 
lations between the young man mentioned and the 
older superintendent who trained him, but refers to 
the friendship between the superintendent mentioned 
and another man of about his same age who was gen- 
eral manager of the mill where all three men worked. 

This manager had in turn trained the superinten- 
dent who passed the same training on to th’s young 
man who is now a successful general superintendent. 
Now, the general manager is gone from that mill and 
as stated, the superintendent lost his job on account 
of a change in the executive management of the mill. 
The young man he trained had of course been gone 
several years before. Here is how and what hap- 
pened: 

The young man is now a successful superintendent 
in charge of quite a large plant in a chain of mills. His 
assistant superintendent had just been promoted to 
the superintendency of another mill in the chain. The 
young superintendent was inquiring of some men if 
they knew of a man he could hire. The old former 
general manager was sitting in the young superin- 
tendent’s office and heard the conversation. After 
the visitors had left, the former general manager en- 
gaged the young superintendent in conversation about 
the vacancy in his mill and as the older man asked so 
many definite questions about the job, the young sup- 
erintendent finally said, ‘“‘Why are you so interested; 
do you want the job?” 

“No,” replied the older man. “I’m getting along 
fairly well, but I know of a man who I would like to 
see have the job and I know and you know he can sim- 
ply run heck out of that mill, because you once worked 
for him and at the same time you both worked for 
me.” 

“You don’t mean Mr. Doe?” asked the young sup- 
erintendent. 

“That is exactly who I mean,” replied the older 
man. 

“About how old is Mr. Doe now?” 

“T don’t give a darn if he is a hundred years old. 
You know he can run the job because he trained you 
and I’d like awfully well to see him get the position 
so he could show his textile friends that he can ‘come 
back’.” 

“O. K., you call him up and tell him to come to see 
me.” 

That’s the story, JIM, believe it or not, and OLD- 
TIMER’S prediction is that you are going to hear of 
many more cases where so-called “old men” over 40, 
yes, over 50 year old, are going to be offered good 
jobs because mill presidents, especially mill presidents 
having several mills, are beginning to wake up to the 
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fact that they need a few old heads which are filled 
with that invaluable asset called experience. 

As for the opportunities for young men—especial- 
ly textile graduates—well, Old Man Opportunity is 
standing there with his arms outstretched, simply 
begging for them. The deans of the textile schools 
a few years ago would write to mill presidents and 
superintendents asking if they would take a textile 
graduate in their mill, but if my information is cor- 
rect, that letter writing is now in the opposite direc- 
tion and mill presidents and superintendents are 
writing to the deans of textile schools begging them to 
send their graduates to their mills. 

Several years ago there were a few mill presidents 
and treasurers who would take textile graduates in 
the mill and the overseers, section men and most every- 
one else were prejudiced against the textile graduate 
and instead of helping him, they usually did all they 
could to discourage the young fellow, with the result 
that many textile graduates gave up in disgust and 
left the mills for a job of jerking soda or most any- 
thing else they could get. If you will look up a copy of 
the minutes of the Southern Textile Association along 
about 1916 or 1917, you will find a talk by one of the 
officers of the association making a plea for overseers 
and superintendents to take more interest in the tex- 
tile graduate because, as this speaker said, we would 
realize in the near future that we needed technically 
trained overseers to meet changing conditions. 

Yeah, OLD-TIMER, J was there and a lot of fellows 
remember that you were the man who made that talk 
as well as a number of other talks which pointed out 
to us overseers and superintendents the va'ue of a 
textile education and that was the reason I took an I. 
C. S. Course, for which I am very thankful today. 
You see, OLD-TIMER, up to about that time the auto- 
matic loom was about the only radical change we had 
had in textile manufacturing since the revolving flat 
top cards came out. About two frames in the card 
room—about eight sides of spinning, and 16 to 20 
looms—was an average job for an average operative, 
and whoops! look at it now. Then, here comes along 
long-draft—the separation of skilled and unskilled 
parts of a job, enabling the skilled operatives to take 
on more machines, and next the synthetic fibers fell 
on us like an avalanche—all of which has opened up 
more and more opportunities for the technically train- 
ed man, the textile graduate— 


Right you are, JIM, and I am glad to hear one of 
the old-school like you are, talking like that, there- 
fore I am taking it for granted that you are sold on 
the textile graduate, too. 

Sure I am, OLD-TIMER, and I’d like to tell all the 
young men who are graduating and starting out in the 
mills to use the system which you used in starting the 
textile graduate in the mill— 

What do you know about my system of starting 
textile graduates in the mill, JIM? I don’t remember 
ever talking to you about it— 

You didn’t have to talk to me about it, OLD-TIMER, 
wasn’t I running the carding when you brought a 
graduate to me and told me how you wanted me to 
work him—and say, that boy is overseer of carding in 


(Continued on page 114) 
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ITS STRENGTH IS IN ITS SHAPE 


* Pound for pound of weight, Page Winged Chan- 
nel Posts are strongest and render longest service— 
developed especially for use with chain link fence. 
Expertly erected on these specialized posts, your 
Page Fence will render long and economical service. 


Better posts is but one of the Page exclusive ad- 
vantages. Only Page can offer you a choice of four 
superior metals to best meet your needs. And when 
you do business with a Page distributor you are 
dealing with a technically-trained, long-experienced 
local business man who owns his own plant and is 
permanently interested in every job he handles. He 
is a member of the largest fence engineering 
and erecting organization. 

Write for “Fence Facts’ and PN 
name of nearest Page Fence distrib- 
utor, to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, 
Monessen, Pa. or Bridgeport, Conn., 
New York, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Chicago, 
San Francisco. 
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A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION — AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. Satinapepenesll 


LAWLOR REMOVES FLOOR DIRT 
AND PLANT OVERHEAD TOO 


Costly plant accidents from slippery, greasy floors are 
usually overcome when your floors are cleaned with the 
Lawlor double-duty scrubbing machine, aided by long- 
proven Selig cleaning materials. The Lawlor not only 
scrubs, but picks up its own dirt and water, leaves floors 
safe. Time and labor are saved. Work interruptions are 
kept to a minimum, under efficient maintenance schedules 
which our engineers can furnish. Thus a substantial reduc- 
tion in plant overhead is achieved, while cleaning opera- 
tions are more effective than ever. Write, wire or phone us 
collect, and we will recommend a plan without obligation, 
for cleaning your plant and reducing maintenance expense. 














MODEL 20-C 
Combination Scrubber and 
Water Vacuum Pick-Up. 





a CHEMISTS 
MARUEPA pete i LAWLOR MACHINES 
Manufactured by S.C. Lawlor Co. 
New Orleans ATLANTA, GA. Dalias, Texas 122 No. Aberdeen St. Chicago, Il. 
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Whatever the fibre—silk, rayon, wool or 
cotton—International Thauma brands make 
perfect bases for the formulation of the 
most highly efficient, safest degumming, de- 
ereasing, and scouring compounds obtain- 
able. * A 

Thauma brands’ bland y, their 
rigidly controlled pH structure, their prop- 
erty of holding solids and impurities in col- 
loidal suspension removed from the fabric, 
make them doubly valuable as agents for 
guaranteed control of all wet processing and 
guaranteed protection of cleanliness, color, 
strength and quality of fabrics. 








Gor Soffer 


FINISHES 











te THAUMA DEPURATOR XX (High pH) 
% DECO (Medium pH) 

te THAUMA NEUTRALITE XB (Low pH) 
tk THAUMA NEUTRAL (Very Low pH) 














jnternational Agricultural [orporation 


494 Spring Street — CHEMICAL DIVISION — Atlanta, Georgia 
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SAK TAPE 





DEPENDABILITY GUARANTEED! 
U. S. PATENT 2,179,655 


In the textile industry many products come and go, while the 
consistently high quality which makes Cutler Spinning Tape the 
finest tape obtainable guarantees it a unique position in the field 
of standard textile machinery equipment. 


BUY CUTLER TAPE AND SAVE! 
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Slipping Frictions 


AN INQUIRY to COTTON asked what mills do to pre- 

vent frictions from slipping on looms that are 
equipped with individual motors. It went on to ex- 
plain that the frictions seem to get oil in them and 
it is difficult to keep them up to speed. 

The editors made some inquiries on this subject 
to get a cross-section of practice and the following 
replies are the result: 

Answer No. 1. I have been making some experi- 
ments with our own frictions to determine what can 
be done to bring our looms up to speed. The main 
causes of friction slippage are too much oil from 
the friction bearing, which is slung upon the cork; 
friction not tight enough; and another cause I have 
found is tightening the frictions too much. 

I have recently connected my recording watt 
meter to a loom and by starting out with the loom 
slipping from not being tight enough, gradually 
bringing the tension to the cork, I have found that 
after passing of certain tension the loom begins to 
slow down. 

The best answer to the method of keeping oil off 
the friction is to put the oiling under the master 
mechanic and have him train one man, or as many 
as necessary, to do nothing but oil and hold that 
man responsible for excessive or not sufficient oiling. 

Answer No. 2. I assume that the mill making 
inquiry has the old-type loom with the disc friction 
drive. In the first place, it is possible to reduce 
considerably the amount of oil that gets on these 
discs by stopping up the two holes in the disc. The 
two holes I refer to are those which are in the cast- 
ing for the purpose of removing the disc by means 
of a gear puller. It is not necessary that these holes 
be left open except during the operation of pulling 
the disc off the shaft. 

In spite of all that can be done, it seems that 
some oil does eventually reach these discs, and the 
only thing we know to do is to clean them off peri- 
odically. Some mills use gasoline for this purpose 
and simply wipe the grease off with a rag. Others 
use various kinds of cleaning fluids. 

Answer No. 3. Loom motor bearings are gen- 
erally waste-packed and should not leak oil and it 
would therefore seem to me that the oil that gets 
on the friction must be coming from the loom bear- 
ings. The mill could probably put felt or canvas 
collars on the shaft which would prevent this oil 
from traveling to the friction. 

Answer No. 4. I have checked in our weave room 
and find that we do not have much trouble with fric- 
tions slipping. However, on our Model E looms with 
individual drives, we have some trouble with worn 
bearings on the crank shaft and these cause some 
slippage. We have to replace a good many of these 
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WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. 


bearings when they get worn so much that the ad- 
justing screw will not take up the slack. On our 
Model X looms we have to keep adjusting the fingers 
tight in order to prevent slippage. 

It was the opinion of one man with whom I dis- 
cussed this problem, that if the mill is using leather 
frictions, some of the trouble could be remedied by 
changing to cork. Leather absorbs oil more readily 
than cork and causes it to become slick. We use 
cork on our frictions and this may be one reason we 
don’t have much trouble. 

Answer No. 5. We have had this trouble of fric- 
tions slipping and found that it was caused by oil 
getting on the corks. By washing these out with 
carbon tetrachloride, the oil is removed and the 
looms thereby run faster. 

(Other answers or opinions on this problem are 
invited.—THE EDITOR. ) 





Smaller Roving Bobbin 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have a problem which is puzzling me, and I 
would appreciate assistance from some of your read- 
ers. 

I am making 2.15 hank roving for slub filling from 
carded 11%-inch cotton, using a .50 h.r. in the creel 
doubled. (This is on an 8x4 H. & B. machine.) On 
the back line of spindles the bobbin of roving is %4- 
inch smaller than on the front line of spindles. The 
back line seems to wind the roving on the bobbin 
tighter than the front. 

I have checked the spindle speed and the speeds are 
the same. I also have checked the bobbin gears and 
they are the same. The roving from the backline of 
spindles weighs an average of 46 grains per 12 yards 
and the roving on the front line weighs an average of 
48 grains for 12 yards. 

The .50 h.r. in the creel doubled is creeled in ev- 
ery other bobbin (size bobbin 12x6 slubber). We re- 
cently moved the 2.15 h.r. off one H. & B. frame and 
put it on another, thinking maybe the trouble was in 
the frame gears some place. The puzzling part comes 
about when we change this frame on 5.00 h.r., and 
the difference in the size of roving disappears. 

All appearances indicate that the tension on the 
back line of spindles is tighter than on the front line, 
causing the smaller bobbin, but I cannot understand 
why this happens. 

} CONTRIBUTOR No. 7210 
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Slack. Baggy Cloth 
On Model X Looms 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Your “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7170” complains of slack 
or baggy cloth about half the roll on the lever end of 
his Model-X looms, and said that the condition does 
not show up in the weave shed; this refers to 100x60 
broadcloth. His question appeared on page 102 of the 
January issue. 

We would suggest that he check on the cloth roll 
springs, since he seems to have looked after most 
everything else. We have seen instances where brand 
new springs did not give the same tension on each 
side of the cloth roll. At one time we saw some “out- 
law” springs that gave considerable trouble of this 
type. 

If we experienced the trouble with slack selvages 
and checking the loom did not give any results, we 
would go back to the slasher. If the slasher is out of 
line, especially rolls that work on the stock when it is 
wet, he would have trouble in his weave room. 

From some recent rayon experience, we would sug- 
gest checking the warper and especially the warper 
beams and the slasher creels. 

This all sounds routine, but we have found that 
some of our most aggravating troubles have proved 
to be very simple things. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7175 
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EDITOR COTTON: 

Answering “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7170” with reference 
to the problem of slack-sided cloth, will say that this 
problem of preventing slack-sided cloth when looms 
are as jam-up, as this contributor says his are, is a 
very irritating one. The power he speaks of has noth- 
ing to do with slack-sided cloth. If the X-Model men- 
tioned has a traverse spring that operates each rack 
of gears independently of the other rack he is in a 
rough row of stumps until he changes them to a single 
traverse spring that operates both racks of gears to- 
gether. Some early X-Models were built with this 
double traverse spring. 

A sheet of No. 2 sand-paper tacked around the 
cloth tube near the selvages will help prevent slippage. 

Assuming that all mechanical parts of the take- 
up and traverse motion are in proper condition, we 
will have to check into the human element that enters 
into the job of doffing cloth rolls. 

First, slack-sided cloth is caused by telescoped 
rolls of cloth. This can be caused by several things. 
Getting down to brass tacks, I would suggest that he 
have the loom number, the date and the cloth man’s 
initials put on each end of the roll of cloth; this is 
done by the man who doffs the roll of cloth. Then 
have the stitcher operator to take down on a card the 
number and date and initials of all the rolls that are 
slack-sided; then record these, with all the data, and 
he will find repeats on certain looms which indicate 
loom trouble; also repeats on certain cloth men which 
indicate poor start-off on wind-up; also, repeats on 
certain days that may be dry and windy that will 
cause the cloth to be wound loose and to slip. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7179 
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EDITOR COTTON: 

I have read with interest the inquiry of “CONTRIB- 
UTOR No. 7170” relative to slack or baggy cloth on the 
Model X loom. 

It so happens that we had almost an identical situ- 
ation in our plant sometime ago, and though it may 
sound funny, the excellent mechanical condition of the 
loom may be partially the cause of this trouble. 

At our plant the fabric in question had a twisted 
cord (2-ply) selvage made from the same yarn as the 
body of the cloth. In addition, these cords were reed- 
ed the same to the dent as the body of the cloth, and 
occasionally an extra cord was added in a dent. As 
you can see, this produced a selvage that was at least 
twice as heavy as the body of the cloth. This is, how- 
ever, common practice, I understand. 

Now, with a loom in good shape the cloth roll pro- 
duced was practically perfect. The ends were not ta- 
pered and each selvage was rolled round and wound 
exactly centered on itself. This did not produce a no- 
ticeable effect on a small roll of cloth, but when the 
rolls began to build up to some size these two selvages 
got bigger twice as fast as the body of the cloth until 
the roll assumed the shape of a stove pipe with ridges 
or wheels on each end. 

Under these conditions the take-up of the selvage 
was the same as the two “wheels” which had been 
built up on each end of the roll. The body of the roll 
was being taken up in much the smaller diameter roll 
produced by the normal mass of yarn. In this way, 
the natural result was to stretch the selvages, since 
an excessive proportion of the strain was carried on 
them, and leave about the normal amount of stretch 
in the body of the cloth. 

When the cloth was unrolled without tension, the 
body contracted to the predetermined length, which 
gave too much selvage with the usual slack or bag. 

Looms which are not set up quite as accurately and 
do not make quite as perfect a roll, will not produce 
these “wheels”. The bagging is less noticeable here. 

To overcome this condition the mass of the sel- 
vage has to be reduced to about the same as that of 
the body of the cloth. This is done in several ways, 
such as reeding fewer ends per dent, using cords that 
are not twisted, or twisting cords from finer numbers 
than used in the body of the cloth, or combinations of 
these principles. CONTRIBUTOR No. 7180 

¢ 
EDITOR COTTON: 

This has reference to the inquiry of “(CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7170” who is having trouble on his Model_X looms 
with slack or baggy cloth. 

Besides making faulty cloth, the fabric that is 
slack or baggy also gives trouble on a shearing ma- 
chine, and I might pass along what has been done to 
overcome the bagginess. 

We believe it is caused by the cloth roll, which is 
held in place by two springs. It is almost impossible 
to tell until the loom is in operation whether these 
two springs have the same tension or not. It is often 
possible to take two looms that are operating with 
slack selvages and remove either the weak or strong 
spring and replace it on the other loom, so that each 
loom will have two springs of about the same strength, 
whether they be weak or strong. Several men have 
told me this is the only way to remedy the situation. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7194 
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Are Worn Textile Machinery Parts 
Robbing You Two Ways ? 





All signs can say "GO" when you use : athe UP Fl Worn-out parts of your textile machin- 
, : HO ery are robbing your machines of their 

U S products. They are built to stand full degree of productivity. 

up without interruption in tough 











production schedules. 3 geese = « Inaccurate, improperly hitting parts are 
T S . th | ki = Fi also robbing you of greater profits that 
is e on y concern ma ing a will be yours when these troublesome 


complete line of products for the parts are weeded out. 
spinning and weaving of all fibers. geet INSURANCE: 


Replace these efhciency- and revenue- 
robbing parts with Henderson better 
than original Replacement Parts. 


S A T | S F A th T I & N For over 23 years, Henderson better 
than original Replacement Parts have 
saved textile men thousands of dollars, 
CS U A R A N ef E E 1D) and will save you money, too. Write for 
prices on one or a hundred Henderson 
better than original Replacement Parts 
now. 


Ask for samples. 


OUR copy of Henderson's new catalog of better than 


original replacement parts for textile machinery will be 
sent at your request. Your card or letter will receive 
immediate attention. 


SHUTTLE L, 








GREENVILLE, S. C. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. TEXTILE REPLACEMENT PARTS 


ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co. Manufactured by 
Birmingham, Ala. 





Henderson Foundry & Machine Co., Hampton, Georgia 
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Beam Dyeing Problem 


Preventing dye liquor from blowing on 
through beam in beam dyeing operation 


EDITOR COTTON: 
This is in answer to the inquiry of “CONTRIBUTOR 


No. 7183’, who asked a question on page 148 of the 
February issue of COTTON, relative to blowing beams 
in beam dyeing operations (dye liquor blows on 
through the yarn). As is so often the case, this man 
has not given enough information; he should have 
given the count of yarn, type of dyeing (whether di- 
rect, sulphur, developed, vat or if more than one type 
what the different types are), the number of ends 
that the mill is winding on the beams and whether or 
not the number could be varied, size of the pump, both 
suction and discharge, horsepower of motor on pump 
and number of beams dyed at one time by one pump, 
the inside diameter of dye beam barrel and the make 
of the dyeing machine. It is very difficult to give any- 
one information when they furnish very little them- 
selves, but I shall do my best to help this contributor. 


Warp Density Control 


Now, discussing the subject in a general way, the 
first point is beaming, which should be uniform and 
fairly soft, not too soft, however, because beams that 
are wound too soft often blow quicker than any other 
kind. There is a warp density control on the market 
which gives very good results. Your party may have 
such a control, but if not, I suggest that they investi- 
gate this attachment. 

The amount of yarn per beam depends on the type 
of dye and the efficiency of the pump or the number 
of gallons per minute circulated by the pump. As a 
general rule, I would say for vat and naphthol colors 
150 pounds per beam should be safe and 200 pounds 
per beam for direct, developed and sulphur colors. 


Use of Penetrants 


As to the best penetrant to use or whether any is 
desirable, I would say a good penetrant is desirable 
and there are a number of good ones on the market 
and a greater number not so good. 

With reference to the pressure which is best to 
prevent blowing, this depends partly upon the design 
of the pump. All pumps are designed to pump maxi- 
mum capacity at a given head, the head equals the pres- 
sure multiplied by 2.3. Off hand, I would say pressure 
of from 30 to 35 pounds should be about right. 


Dyeing Procedure 


The procedure of dyeing often causes blowing of 
beams and it is necessary to always be careful to fill 
up the dyeing machine and start the pump in the be- 
ginning with the 4-way valve directing the flow from 
outside to inside of the beam. The flow should also 
remain from outside to inside while temperature is 
being raised and before reversing the liquor it is best 
to always stop the pump. Before reversing from out- 
side to inside all air should be out of the bath and the 
circulation should run from outside to inside as much 
as possible or longer in any case than from the inside. 

If the preliminary boil-out can be eliminated by the 
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use of a good penetrant starting the dye at from 100 
degrees or not over 120 degrees F., the possibility of 
blowing will probably be lessened. Practically all mills 
have had trouble from beams blowing and to have one 
blow occasionally is to be expected, but the number can 
be held down if necessary precautions are taken. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7185 
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EDITOR COTTON: 

Here are some thoughts in connection with the in- 
quiry of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7183” regarding the pos- 
sible causes and remedies of blowing beams in beam 
dyeing operations, the weight of yarn to be dyed, etc. 
His question was on page 148 of the February issue. 


Causes of Liquor Blowing on Through Beams 


Among the contributory causes of “blown” beams 
may be listed the following: 

A. Ends not laid uniformly on the beam at the 

warper. 

1. Faulty comb or dents irregularly skipped. 

2. Lack of uniformity on ends in warper creel. 

B. Excessive pressure on the dye machine when 

pumping inside-out. 

1. Lighter beams require correspondingly less 
pressure. 

2. In general a low pressure (20 to 25 pounds) 
and a long pumping cycle will help. 

C. Sudden changes in temperature in the dyeing 
(such as following a hot dye-bath with cold wa- 
ter) are thought by some people to cause a 
violent torque due to the sudden contraction of 
the yarn. 

D. It is a known fact that cold water does not 
penetrate a warp as readily as hot liquor and 
therefore frequently the same pump speed will 
produce a higher and consequently more dan- 
gerous pressure. 

Now, there are certain practical considerations lim- 

iting the net weight of the beam dyed: 

A. The size of the cylinder on which the yarn is 
dyed is a major item. 

1. The wall of yarn to be dyed through is the 
limiting factor rather than the net pounds 
of yarn involved. 

2. The larger the empty beam diameter, the 
thinner will be the wall of yarn to be pene- 
trated, all other things being equal. It is 
much easier to dye a 250 pound warp wound 
on an 18-inch drum than it would be were 
the same warp wound on a 12-inch drum. 

3. In very general terms, it should be practical 
to dye beams of net yarn weight of from 
100 to 250 pounds range. 

Certain types of dyeing seem to be more successful 
in larger packages than with other types of dyeing. 
Developed colors apparently can be dyed in larger 
packages than can sulphur colors. Sulphur colors are 
thicker than developed colors and the warp seems to 
filter out the color on the first surfaces that the dye 
comes in contact with, causing the middle of the warp 
to be lighter in shade than either the outside or the 
inside. , 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7188 
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for SPEED cncd ECONOMY 


Terrell's modern bobbin stripping and 
handling system is designed to give 
mills maximum over-all efficiency and 
economy. The new type K machine 
operates up to 130 bobbins per minute 
without the slightest damage to bar- 
rels or finish. The automatic Bobbin 
Box Hoist eliminates time out for filling 
hoppers which often cuts cleaning effi- 
ciency as much as 30%. The Conveyor 
Elevator carries bobbins from the ma- 
chine thus insuring maximum efficiency 
all along the line. The economy of this 
system is evidenced by the records: all 
installations made to date have paid 
for themselves in two years—usually 
within 12 to 18 months. 


The Yerrell Machine Co., 4: 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Luther Pilling, Danielson, Conn. .......N. E. & Canada 
E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J...... Penn. & N. J. 
Geo. Thomas & Co., Manchester, Eng..... European Agt. 
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“DEGREE OF MERCERIZATION” 


Inthe SPEED OF PRODUCTION 


SALABILITY AND PROFITS 


THE IDEAL . 


PENETRANT 


a Fe addition of DYPENOL to the caustic solu- 
tion will efficiently and economically increase the 
“degree of mercerization”. DYPENOL offers as 
well many other advantages heretofore unob- 


tainable with the ordinary mercerizing penetrant. 
We list only a few of these: 


e Completely eliminates boil-out or 
wet-out, with attendant savings in 
labor, steam and chemicals. 


imparts greater uniformity, stre ; 
: elasticity, lustre ia rm oer = 


e Easy to use, easily washed out of 
goods. 1. 


© Does not form a scum in the caustic 
or lose its wetting power on standing. 


e Has a low exhaustion rate, only 
slightly absorbed by cotton. 





CONSULT US: Dyrenot can add dollars 
te your processing profits. Write 
for your copy of our new bulletin 
“Mercerizing and DYPENOL". 
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THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


MANUFACTORIGNG CHEMISTS 
1440 BROADWAY e NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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An Old-Timer Says— 
(Continued from page 106) 


one of the largest mills in the country today, not 200 
miles from where he started. 

O. K., JIM, go right ahead and tell the boys about 
the system. Maybe it will help some young man who 
will start in the mill this year after graduating time. 

Well, most mill men and the majority of textile 
graduates seem to think it is necessary for the gradu- 
ate to start in at the picker room and work all the way 
through the mill in order to have practical experience 
in every department. 

The result is that a young man spends a few 

months in the picking and opening, then a few more 
months on the cards, a few more months on the draw- 
ing and fly frames—next into the spinning and on 
through every department of the mill. Allowing say 
only three months for each department, it will take 
him two or three years to get through the mill and 
then what has he got? He has spent three years 
getting a little experience here and a little experience 
there. Is he ready for promotion? _Would you risk 
him as overseer of spinning when he had only had 
three months in the spinning room or overseer of 
weaving when he has only had three months in the 
weaving? What does he know about running a sec- 
tion in the spinning or a section in the weave room 
or grinding cards? 
_._Now, your system was to ask the textile graduate 
first if he had a preference for any one department of 
the mill; that is, did he like carding, spinning or 
weaving best. _Suppose he said he liked weaving a 
little better than carding or spinning, you put him in 
the weave room to stay. _He would weave enough to 
get the fundamentals of what it takes to make a good 
weaver. He learned what the weaver was up against 
to get efficiency out of a set of looms with a minimum 
percentage of seconds. _Then he was turned over to 
the head loom fixer or second hand to learn to fix looms 
and given a section as soon as he showed his ability to 
run one. Now, on a section the textile graduate has 
his foot on the first round of the ladder of promotion. 
On a section he has a chance to prove his ability to 
manage people, to show whether he can use his brains 
in fixing looms in a way to require the least amount 
of work—in other words, in operating a section he has 
a chance to show the management whether he is going 
to make a mul man or not. _I would like to ask any 
mill manager, if he had an opening for an overseer or 
assistant overseer, whether he would prefer to take a 
chance on a textile graduate who has had three years 
in one department and has proven his ability to run 
a section, whereas the management has had a chance 
to see if he will work or not, to see if he can get along 
with the operatives, to see him under actual working 
conditions for two or three years; or would he prefer 
to risk one of the textile graduates who has had three 
months in each department and can’t even run a sec- 
tion in any one of them? 

Well, that gives the general idea, Jim. Of course 
there are many more details to the reasoning for the 
system we used. For example, in talking to the tex- 
tile graduate to get him to understand why we were 
putting him in one department to stay—to sell him on 
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the idea, we would ask him to realize how very few 
practical mill men who are now successful superinten- 
dents and managers had ever had experience except in 
one department; that is, an overseer of weaving 
would be promoted to superintendent. Now, that 
overseer of weaving had never been overseer of card- 
ing or spinning nor had ever worked in one of these 
departments, still he is a successful superintendent or 
manager. 

The average textile graduate had never stopped to 
think about it that way, had never realized that our 
successful superintendents and managers had never 
had the experience of being an overseer of carding, 
then overseer of spinning, then overseer of weaving, 
etc., but as an overseer in one department they had 
shown outstanding ability as experts in that depart- 
ment and on being promoted to superintendent that 
outstanding ability showed up in their management of 
the other departments. 

To show further that such reasoning is practical, 
we once promoted a textile graduate from a section 
in the weave room to overseer of carding. This man 
had proven his ability in the weave room. He was so 
efficient in his work that his record on a section of 
looms surpassed the majority of the other section men 
who had been fixing looms for many years. And to 
show that this system does work, that man is today 
manager of a large mill not 100 miles from the mill 
where he was taken off of a section in the weave room 
and made overseer of carding. 

You see, he had the technical training and all that 
was necessary was for us to place him in a department 
and let him stay in that one department long enough 
to show us whether he was the proper material to make 
a mill man. 

Now you see, JIM, why OLD-TIMER is so pepped up 
about opportunities for both young and so-called old 
men in the textile business. Unless we give these 
things some thought now and then we are liable to get 
to thinking Old Man Opportunity has taken a vacation, 
or something. On the contrary it looks now as though 
we are seeing more opportunities than we have ever 
seen before and all we fellows in the textile business 
should keep on the alert to see where we fit into the 
picture. 

Another thought for the textile graduate, JIM, is 
this: When he has received his diploma and is ready 
to begin looking for a job he would very likely make a 
better impression on the executive he goes to see if he 
approaches that man with a definite proposition in 
mind. Instead of saying that he wants to start in the 
mill business because he has just graduated, etc., if 
he would say to the mill president, “I want to enter 
the weaving department or carding or spinning be- 
cause I expect to specialize in that department and 
want to spend my whole time there’’—the mill presi- 
dent is likely to be more impressed with such an ap- 
plicant because he sees the young man has a definite 
object in view, and, believe me brother, if the young 
man does spend all of his time in one department, pro- 
viding he has it in him to make a mill man, he can 
show his ability by specializing in one department 
sooner than if he spreads the same time over several 
departments, and he will thereby gain promotion soon- 
er. 
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Distributed by 
CLAUDE B. ILER 


Southern Manager 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


F. M. WALLACE 
HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


J. C. ATTAWAY L. J. CASTILE 
GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The Keever 
Starch Company. 





Columbus. Ohio 
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SLASHER OUTPUT 
UPPED 25% to 40% 


with REEVES Hydraulic 
Automatic Speed Control 























> Regain Held Within One-Half 
of 1% of Desired Value... 


REEVES has aided in the development of many new produc- 
tion methods and controls. Shown here is a new moisture 
content controller on a cotton yarn slasher (dryer) in a 
large Maine textile mill. With REEVES automatic speed 
control this system holds moisture content to a degree of 
accuracy never before attained, thus greatly increasing pro- 
duction possibilities. Desired moisture value is set by ad- 
justing index on a graphic resistance recorder. When actual 
moisture exceeds or falls below desired value, the automatic 
control slows down or speeds up the REEVES, which is 
connected to main drive shaft of slasher, thus restoring 
desired volume. Similar installations of REEVES drives and 
controls, on many different textile machines, will be de- 
scribed on request. Ask for special bulletin just issued. 


THE 3 BASIC UNITS IN MODERN REEVES LINE 





Left to right: TRANSMISSION provides infinite speed adjustability over 
wide range, 2:1 to 16:1 inclusive; modern, compact, open and enclosed 
designs in sizes up to 78 H.P....VARI-SPEED Motor Pulley, simple, 
direct drive for requirements from fractional to 15 H.P. 3:1 range. 
MOTODRIVE combines motor, speed varying mechanism and reduc- 
tion gears; sizes to 10 H.P.; ratios of speed variation, 2:1 through 6:1. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Dept. T, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


REEVES Speed Control 
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PREVIOUS production and activity 
records were smashed by the cot- 
ton mills in 1940, according to the an- 
nual chart “Ten Years of Cotton Tex- 
tiles’, compiled by the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York. 
This compilation, reproduced below, 
presents a comprehensive picture of the 
trends and developments in the indus- 
try in the period 1931-1940 inclusive. 
The following interesting facts and in- 
terpretations from the figures are ab- 
stracted from an analysis of the figures 
by W. Ray Bell, president: 

The increase in spindle activity was 
6 per cent above 1939, to the highest 
since 1929; production of over 9,500,- 
000,000 square yards was an all-time 
record and cotton consumption (8,057,- 
000 bales) was a new high peak. 

Imports for 1940 were about 25 per 
cent under 1939; exports were up in 
value but less in yardage. Exports 
shifted to a greater proportion of un- 
bleached heavy fabrics, with increases 
in shipments to Canada, South Africa, 
Netherlands Indies, and the United 
Kingdom. 

With the year’s record production, it 
is not surprising that the reduction in 
installed machinery, as measured by 
spindles in place, was the smallest in 


TEN YEARS 


years. Also, that idle spindleage was 
low. It is estimated that only about 
1,000,000 spindles of existing equip- 
ment did not participate in the urgent 
activity of 1940. The maximum poten- 
tial of active spindleage is now in the 
neighborhood of 23,500,000. In 1905, 
active spindleage was 23,657,000 and 
cotton consumption was less than 4,500,- 
000 bales. Thus, in 35 years, 14,000,000 
spindles have come and gone, and the 
industry, with about the same number 
of spindles, has doubled its consump- 
tion of cotton. This is in part a tribute 
to improved efficiency and modern ma- 
chinery; though the most important 
factor has been the transition from sin- 
gle to multiple shift operations. Hours 
per shift have been gradually reduced 
from 65 to 55 to 40; two shift opera- 
tion, starting in the first World War, 
have become typical and almost com- 
pulsory for competitive reasons. Now 
the extension of third shift activity is 
current practice to an increasing extent. 

During World War I, the maximum 
eotton consumption for any calendar 
year was in 1917: 6,816,000 bales. At 
that time, active spindles exceeded pres- 
ent equipment by 50 per cent, so it is 
evident that the industry has accepted 
and is discharging its responsibilities 


OF COTTON 


“Ten Years of Cotton Textiles” 


in providing materials for military, 
naval and civilian needs. Less than a 
million bales of last year’s consumption 
went into military and naval supplies, 
but the demands of the National De- 
fense program, direct and indirect, 
have been the mainstay and dominating 
influence in cotton goods markets since 
early last summer. Although the hea- 
viest impact of this extra commercial 
demand has fallen upon the specialized 
divisions of the industry, such as ducks, 
combed and carded twills and drills, 
ete., there are but few major divisions 
that remain untouched by the needs of 
our armed forces. The recent inaugu- 
ration of extensive forward purchasing 
policies has provided a practical rem- 
edy for conditions of scarcity which 
were inevitable in the early stages of 
the program, and commercial buying 
policies, in general, have long since 
moved out of the hand-to-mouth groove. 
Aside from strictly defense reyuire- 
ments, governmental purchases were a 
substantial aid to distribution. Over 
40,000,000 square yards of bed tickings 
were purchased by the Surplus Market- 
ing Administration, as well as 22,500,- 
000 square yards of bed sheeting, and 
6,000,000 square yards of print cloth, 
and over 2,000,000 cotton blankets. 


TEXTILES 


Data assembled by The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York from Bureau of the Census reports and information obtained through the courtesy of 
machinery manufacturers. Cloth production for the non-census or even years has been estimated to correspond to spindle hour activity during the preceding census years. 










































































1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
EQUIPMENT 
Spindles in place at begin- 
ging of year............. 33,608,494 32,326,526 31,442,174 30,938,340 30,889,484 29,253,444 27,700,194 26,704,476 25,986,620 24,943,302 24,532,146 | 
| Increase cr decrease from 
greening G08 ...0+..<0. — 932,992 | — 1,281,968 — 884,352 — $03,834 — 48356 | — 1,636,040| — 1,553,250 — 995,718 — 717,856 | — 1,043,318 — 411,156 
| | New installation, additions 
| end seplacoments......... 205.068 143,908 348.568 $29,840 | 214,874 469,316 772,724 178,280 349,416 414,974 
OPERATION 
Spindles active at any time 
during year enchng July }iet 28,979,646 27,271,938 26,894,860 27,742,462 | 26,700,946 24,664,428 25,419,110 24,774,004 23,731,050 23,585,938 
| Spindles idle during | 
 -~ metered _ 4,628,848 5,054,588 4,547,314 3,195,878 | 4,188,538 4,589,016 2,281,084 1,930,472 2,255,570 1,357,364 
j i 
| Average number of active 
spindles based on twelve | .. 
| monthly reports.......... 25,674,107 | 23,250,757 24,873,270 25,119,435 23,421,150 23,373,147 24,079,936 22,042,442 22,306,734 22,410,483 
(being the difference betweers 
g- 4st ~~ tH 3,305,539 | 4,021,181 2,021,590 2,623,027 | 3,279,796 1,291,281 1,339,174 2,731,562 1,424,316 1,175,455 
Percentage relation of aver- 
| ying epindies to spin 
| itis aati scant 76.39% | 71.92% 79.11% 81.19% 75.82% 79.9% 86.93% 82.54% 85.84% 89.85% 
| : 
Spindle hours run........ 77,793,298,853 | 70,218,347,911 | 86,580,232,828 | 75,711,412,882 | 76,017,361,934 | 91,773,252,676 | 95,591,131,816 | 75,925,187,178 | 92,559,108,308 | 98,183,985,391 
| Hours rum per average 
active spindle............ 3,030 | 3,020 3,481 3,014 3,246 3,926 3,970 3,444 4,149 4,381 
MARKET | 
| Production in square yards. | 6,955,391,000 | 6,278,222,000 | 7,866,040,000 | 6,878,579,000 | 7,135,276,000 | 8,613,837,000 | 9,445,914,000| 7,502,168,000 | 9,043,966,000 | 9,593,557,000 
| Exports im square yards... 366,959,000 | 375,446,000 30242,000 226,306,000 186,565,000 200,501,000 236,25 1,000 319,634,000 367,466,000 357,925,000 
| Imporss in square yards... 34,732,000 | 29,436,000 41,348,000 41,533,000 63,674,000 114,195,000 147,320,000 $8,282,000 111,817,000 84,344,000 
| Available for domestic | : 
| comeumption ............ 6,623,164,000 | 5,932,212,000 | 7,605,346,000 | 6,693,806,000 | 7,012,385,000 | 8,527,531,000 | 9,356,983,000 | 7,240,816,000 | &,788,317,000| 9,319,976,000 
Population at July let..... 124,113,000 | 124,974,000 125,770,000 126,626,000 127,521,000 128,429,000 129,257,000 130,215,000 131,200,000 132,000,000 
Available for per capita con- | | 
sumption in square yards... 53.36 | 47.47 60.47 52.86 $4.99 66.40 72.39 $5.6) | 66.98 70.60 
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When you think of tanks, 
think of Cole — “Tank 
Builders for Over 80 
Years!” For more than 
three-quarters of a century 
we have been building 
tanks: Water tanks, acid 
tanks, dye tanks, chemical 
tanks, oil tanks, creosote 
tanks, etc., of steel and al- 
loy, supported by towers 
of fabricated steel frames. 
If it’s tanks, we can build 
any kind, of any size, for 
you anywhere. 


Other Cole 
Products 


In addition to tanks and 
towers we manufacture 
stand pipes, vats, kettles, 
kiers, engines, boilers, air 
receivers, heavy pressure 
vessels, storage bins, and 
other fabricated products. 
Designs furnished by us for 
your individual require- 
ments, or we can produce 
anything special from your 
own designs. 


Write for 
“Tank Talk’’--No. 2-C, 


or let us know your needs. 


R. D. COLE 


MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 


NEWNAN, GEORGIA 
Established in 1854 


Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 
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One of 
The Country 
LARGEST PRODUCERS 


% 
SIZES, SOFTENERS 
and GUMS 








rgest prod ucer 


S1Zes, soften ers 


Merica. 







are made in vol- 


. of raw 7 
can likewise be fine materials 
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Man * ke & 
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INCORPORATED 


P. O. BOX 92, MARIETTA, GEORGIA 

P. O. BOX 844, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

Telephones: Atlanta Raymond 2196-2197 
Marietta, 250 


Yes? 
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You get cleaner caustic— 


You save handling time— 


with new Penn Salt 


tank cars 


Cal 
= 6 6S 


penmsYIVAMiA SAL! 


a . jane ome or 
if & ‘Fr abe 
ao cagsrict SODA — ‘ve mecwical 
cHPI OG . i 


oe * ‘ al . eae ys” 


Bust put in service by 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company is a 
fleet of new caustic soda tank cars . . . built for your 
benefit ...to bring you cleaner caustic and to cut 
your handling costs. 





CLEANER CAUSTIC SODA -— because each new 
tank car has a protective lining, special draining 
plates, and caustic resistant valves and interior fit- 
tings. Steam heating coils do not contact the caustic 
soda—eliminating contamination from this source. 


QUICKER HANDLING—because new insulated de- 
sign assures you of fluid caustic during cold weather, 
while more accessible connections also help to 


speed unloading. 
EASIER, SAFER UNLOADING—because unloading 


fittings are fewer and more easily operated, and 
each car is equipped with a dome safety platform 
and guard railing to protect your workmen. 


Write today for full information on how you can 
profit from the cleaner caustic soda available in 
these new improved tank cars. Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Co., Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa.— New York * Chicago * St. Louis + Pittsburgh 


























Tacoma + Wyandotte. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
MAN UF 


TURING C PANY 








Between Smokes overteara) 


GRIND YOUR ecard flats lightly, with a tight band, 
‘and you won’t ever have high and low flats. If 


you already have high and low flats, grind them light- 
: ly with a tight band, and in time they will even up. 


What makes high and low flats? Original differ- 


= ences in the temper of the wire. The harder tem- 
= pered wires slow down the grinder drum because the 


band is slack. They get less grinding and become a 


: little higher than the others. The higher they become 


in relation to the others, the more they slow down the 
drum and the worse the condition becomes. Advice to 
grinders—grind ’em light with a tight band. 


THE V-BELT first became generally known as a fan 


: belt for automobiles, but now many uses for it have 
: been found in the textile mills. Another possibility 
: for it—why not a small endless v-belt for the comb 
: drive on cotton cards. Its use here would relieve the 


grinder of one of his many small problems and leave 
him more time to tend to his card grinding. 


WHAT IS theoretical production? We have heard 
of mills getting “more than 100 per cent” production, 
and this claim seems absurd when one understands 
just what theoretical production is. It is not the fig- 
ures given in the builders’ catalogs because those are 
statements of what the machines will do under aver- 
age or better-than-average conditions, and under ex- 
ceptional conditions it is possible to exceed those 


Theoretical production is that production the ma- 
chine would get if it runs every minute of the work- 
ing time without a stop. This is nearly impossible, 
though the card comes close to it. Were it not for the 
stripping operation, 100 per cent production would be 
possible on the card, but they do have to be stripped. 
For speeders 85 per cent of theoretical production is 
considered good. Spinning has been known to go as 


= high as 98 per cent, but if you get 60 per cent on 
: your warpers, you are doing fine. 


THE GREATEST single factor in employee manage- 
ment is the power of example. To be in every way 
just what you want your employees to be will go a 


; long way toward making them just that. The super- 


intendent, overseer, secondhand—anyone in authority 
—has just as many bosses as he has people under him. 
Think of that when you are tempted to do something 
you know you should not do. 


ONCE UPON a time, and this was long ago, the av- 


erage age of spinners was about 16, but now it is near- 
>: er 40, and in some mills even higher. What are we 


going to do for spinners a few years from now when 
these capable employees are too old to see how to put 
up an end. We aren’t training new spinners, in this 
day of wages-and-hours legislation when a_ spinner 
must be skilled enough to run a full job or she doesn’t 
get any job. You don’t make spinners in a day or 
even a month. Six months from green hand to skilled 
spinner is good, and it takes a bright girl to make it 
in that time. The question is too much for the strug- 
gling overseers and secondhands. It is a question of 
broad general policy for the higher mill executives. 


ROSE 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


Here is the "cream of the crop" of literature on textile subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 
operation and management. These reference books and catalogs are free for the asking and there is no obligation 
involved. Read through the list carefully for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management of textile industries. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT .. . 


i. IT’S THE MACHINE AGE—But your profits 
depend also on the Man Behind the Machine. 16 
page booklet on textile mill insurance.—PROTEC- 
TIVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Birmingham, 


Alabama. 

3. MILL WNOTES—Special bulletin issued for 
Southern Mills.—UNITED STATES TESTING CO., 
Hoboken, N. J. 


4. HOW FACTORING CAN INCREASE PROFITS 
—Describes how factoring works out in keeping 
clients’ capital liquid and attitude of factor toward 
checking credits, including typical balance sheet.— 
COMMERCAL FACTORS CORP., New York City. 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE .. . 


10i. STEWART FENCES — Illustrated catalog 
which is a complete text on the subject of fence for 
industrial uses.—STEWART IRON WORKS COM- 
P .- INC., Covington, Ky. 

102. “‘TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of il- 
lustrations showing various types of elevated steel 
tanks, constructed and erected by manufacturers as 
well as stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high 
pressure vessels, cylinders, along with helpful tech- 
— — —_ - as a few of the cotton 

Ss, c., said.—R. MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Newnan. Ga. j 

104. FENCE FACTS—A new booklet illustrating 
and describing chain link fence in a variety of styles 
and four different metals for every type of fencing 
installation. Also wrought iron fence in various 
———— ee, 4 — handling of information 
oO 10seé wanting facts about fence.—PAGE FENCE 
Be yg Bridgeport, Conn. . 

05. DULUX — THE WHITE FINISH THAT 
STAYS WHITE—New book describing the new ten- 
point finish for factory walls and ceilings, the finish 
that stays white, stays cleaner and stands repeated 
washing.—_E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 
Finishes Division, Wilmington. Del. 

106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER—This in- 
teresting illustrated booklet containing facts about 
Gane ate will be om you free on request.— 

Is 4 sha MPANY, D t. 66, N 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. ss a 

107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS — Illustrated leaflets 

Sogeeting mol sg a for the new Fin- 
oor scrubbing machines.—FINNELL SYS 
INC., Elkhart, Ind. — 

108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 

erent we Geocities new atomizers with construction 

ng air consumption. — ALDRI MACHINE 
“Ti hone a Ss. C. oo Serene 

. LY, MAINTENANCE AND REGULA- 
TION OF HUMIDITY- “General catalog of humi‘dify- 
ing and air-conditioning devices including humidifiers, 
ae ee sprayers, etc.; also, lap weight 

Gicators for picker room.—AMERICAN MOISTEN- 
ING CO., Providence. R. TI. — 
mir? ROBBINS FLOORING—Outstanding installa- 
me . a amon hard maple for industrials 
v extile and general phot aphs. — ROBBINS 
FLOORING CO., Rhinelander. Wis, - 

113. BAHNSON HUMIDIFIER—Bulletins 307 and 
309 on self-contained humidifier units, stressing 
horizontal circulation, operating costs and control 
flexibility.—THE BAHNSON CO., Winston-Salem, 
—_ oo 

. ard Maple Flooring—Featuring close-up of 
Northern Hard Maple Flooring and specimen ~ Ae 
A — se pewpered — architects, builders and 

lers when considering flooring grade requirements. 
—MAPLE FLOORING MFRS. ASSN.. Chicago, Tl. , 
veg !5: _ATOMIZER HUMIDIFIERS—Recent issue of 

Parks’ Parables’’ on atomizer method of humidifi- 
cation. Bulletin 1140.— PARKS-CRAMER CO., 
Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 

116. FLUORESCENT LIGHTING—New booklet on 
sestted ee a fixtures for high-level 

rescent ghting. — sEUR-O-LIERS, 2137-A 
Keith Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


POWER TRANSMISSION. MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION .. . 


20!. BELT FASTENERS — Chart showing correct 
size for use on leather, rubber, canvas or composi- 
tion belts. General catalog showing complete line 
of Talcott Fasteners.—W. O. & M. W. TALCOTT., 
NC., Providence, R. I 

202. TEXTILE MOTORS—Bulletin on ball-bearing 
motors for loom drives and all textile applications.— 
FATIRBANKS-MORSE CO., Chicago, A 

203. LUBRICATION OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 
—32 pages illustrated. Data covering the economi- 
cal lubrication of all textile machine:.—NEW YORK 
& NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., New York, N. Y. 

207. DAYTON COG BELT CATALOG—A 32 page 
booklet on power drives, arranged so that anyone 
can select the proper standard drive for any condi- 
tion. It also provides data for the calculation of 

acquired.—-THE DAYTON RUBBER 
G. Ss t. C-1l, Dayton, Ohio. 
208. 3-IN-ONE OIL FOR INDUSTRIAL USES— 
Showing the many industrial uses and advantages of 
this oil.—A. 8S. BOYLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
information and tables helpful in the selection of 
the proper belting, hose or packing to suit the re- 
quirements of the mill.—GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB- 
BER CO., Akron, Ohio. 


drives where 
co 


- 


213. LUBRICATION—This attractive booklet con- 
tains valuable and interesting articles on loom lu- 
brication and also on spinning design and the func- 
tion of spindle oils.—THE TEXAS COMPANY, New 
York, N. Y. 

214. NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CATALOG 
—NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing BONDARON Spe- 
cial Tanned Leather as used in various forms such 
as Check Straps, Pickers, Harness Straps, Lug Straps. 
Bumper Straps, Solid Round Leather Belting, Fiat 
Belting.—CHAS. BOND CO.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

217. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete 
line of leather products for looms, condensers, gill 
boxes. combs. Including G & K ‘“‘Hairitan.’’— 
GRATON & KNIGHT, Worcester, Mass. 

218. BALL BEARINGS ON TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—Catalog 9 gives advantages of ball bearings, 
describes types, illustrates each type of textile ma- 
chinery.—THE FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, 
Connecticut. 

. FAFNIR MECHANI-SEAL TRANSMISSION 
UNITS—Folder L describes transmission units (pil- 
low blocks, flange cartridges, cylindrical cartridges) 
incorporating efficient type of seal.—THE FAFNIR 
BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. 

222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS Catalog 
404 gives ball bearing data with data on selection 
of proper bearings; Catalog 22 outlines use of needle 
bearings, including textile uses, types, installation, 
lubrication and general data. Both issued by TOR- 
RINGTON CO... Torrington, Conn. 

225. LEATHER BELT DRIVES — Clear, concise 
non-technical descriptions of short-center pivoted 
motor leather belt drives with easily used drive se- 
lection tables, other pertinent data. — SOUTHERN 
BELTING CO., Atlanta. Ga. 

225. BRONZE BEARINGS—64 page catalog of 


standard sizes of textile and industrial bearings, 
graphited oil-less bearings, bronze bars,  babbitt 
metals.—THE BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE 


CO., Toledo, O. 

226. BRONZE BARS — Catalog of hundreds of 
sizes of precision machined bearing bronze bars 
stocked by mill supply houses. — THE BUNTING 

BRONZE CO., Toledo, O. 
GROOVE V-BELT DRIVE 
DATA BOOK—Complete book showing many drive 
combinations for easy selection with engineering in- 
formation for figuring special V-Belt drives No. 
915.—ROCKWOOD MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 

228. MOTOR SWITCHES AND STARTERS—Bul- 
letins covering Combination magnetic switch, mer- 
cury-button limit switch, magnetic motor starter, 
limit switch with snap-action GENERAL ELEC- 
TRIC CO., Schenectady, N. ; 

229. LUBRIPLATE FILM—Data on _ lubrication 
with Lubriplate applications, both grease and fluid 
types. Bulletin 12-40.—FISKE BROS. REFINING 
CO., Newark, N. J 

230. PRINCIPLES OF TEXTILE MILL LUBRI- 
CATION—Booklet giving specific lubricating prob- 
lems and data on practical textile operation, includ- 
ing advice on uses of various oils and greases.— 
TIDE WATER ASSOCLATED OIL CO., New York, 
New York. 

23. V-BELT ENGINEERING DATA BOOK—Over 
50 pages of pertinent engineering information includ- 
ing data on selecting a V-belt drive design of spe- 
cial V-belt drives, mumerous standard tables, charts 
and belt and sheaves list prices. — MANHATTAN 
RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIV. of 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

232. SKF INDUSTRIES SPHERICAL ROLLER 
BEARINGS—36 page catalog on bearing applications 
and selection, also time saving computations.—SKF 
INDUSTRIES, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 

233. SPEED CONTROL HANDBOOK T-35—New 
reference book on variable speed control, said to be 
the most complete and helpful book on this subject 
ever published. 112 pages and more than 200 illus- 
trations of interest to every production executive, 
purchasing agent, superintendent, overseer and master 
mechanic.—REEVES PULLEY Co., Columbus, Ind. 

234. HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS ON TEXTILE 
MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS—34 page booklet 
which describes and illustrates how Hyatt bearings 
are being applied to textile machinery.—HYATT 
BEARINGS DIVISION, General Motors Corp., Har- 
rison, N. J. 

235. JOHNSON LEDALOYL BEARING BRONZE 
—Tllustrated booklet telling the complete story of 
Johnson Ledaloyl Bronze, the newest development in 
self-lubricated bronze for textile bearings and bush- 
ings.—JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY, New Castle, 
Pennsylvania. 

236. LEATHER BELTING CALCULATOR—Handy 
and attractive calculator for determining belt speeds, 
horsepower per inch of belt widths, etc., will be sent 
free on request.—J. E. RHOADS & SONS, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 

237. FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS FOR THE TEX- 
TILE INDUSTRY—Outlining the applications and 
advantages of ball bearings on textile machinery.— 
FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. 

238. DESIGN OF V-BELT DRIVES—48 page 
booklet full of valuable tables and data showing the 
type, number and design of V-belts that will give 
the greatest efficiency on each particular drive —THE 
GATES RUBBER COMPANY, Denver, Colorado. 

239. SKF Better Spinning and Twisting—16-page 
eatalog containing technical information relating to 
construction and performance of SKF roller bearing 
spindles, tension pulleys, guide and idler pulleys 
and miscellaneous pulley and bearing applications.— 
SKF INDUSTRIBS, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Raybestos- 
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INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES .. . 


30!. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bulletin describing the rotary pressure joint which 
requires no packing, no lubrication and no adjust- 
ment, giving installation and maintenance instruc- 
tions, types, sizes, dimensions and prices. — THE 
JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers, Mich. 

302 LUNKENHEIMER CATALOG 78—136 page 
catalog describing a complete line of Bronze, Irov 
and Steel Valves, Boiler Mountings. Lubricating De- 
vices, Air Devices and other specialties. Also in- 
cluded is a section on the thermo-dynamic proper- 
ties of steam, and a table of shipping weights.— 
THE LUNKENHEIMER CO... Cincinnati, Ohio. 

304. MORTON NICKEL IRON QUICK OPENING 
HANDLE GATE VALVE—lIllustrated leaflet describ- 
ing the new Morton Valve for dyeing machines, pipe 


lines, steam and water lines, boiler blower valves 
and throttle valves. Manufactured in nickel, _ Stain- 
less steel and stainless steel trim.—MORTON MA- 


CHINE WORKS, Columbus, Georgia 

306. TEMPERATURE CONTROLLERS — 458-page 
illustrated Bulletin 225, describing instruments anda 
accessories essential for efficient dyeing, finishing 
slashing. mercerizing, kier boiling, and other proc- 
esses involving temperature.—THE FOXBORO COM- 
PANY, Foxboro, Mass. 

307. THERMOMETERS AND PRESSURE 
GAUGES—“atalogs 6705-R and 6706 give data on 
both circular and rectangular case pressure type 
thermometers for indicating, recording and contro! 
ling processing operations in_ textile industry.— 
BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

308. THE BROWN MOIST-0-GRAPH — 16 page 
booklet describing the Brown Moist-O-Graph which 
measures, records and controls the moisture conten" 
of cotton warp yarns.—THE BROWN INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
ET 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Bulletin describing automatically closing 
positively locking door on feeders to prevent over 
loading, choking —ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS 
Greenwood. 8S. C. 

402. AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
—24 page booklet showing the new American Mono- 


Rail automatic cleaner in operation on MonoRai! 
track circuit over Spinning, Warping, Winding 
Twisting, etc. This cleaner prevents accumulation 


of fly with no harm to roving.—THE AMERICAN 
MONORAI!, COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 

403. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 
TWISTING—A 36 page illustrated brochure explain- 
ing the company’s twisters and parts, including the 
four basic type twisters, features of new construc- 
tion and general notes on twisting Production cal- 


culations and specifications are included. — SACO- 
LOWELL SHOPS. Boston, Mass 

404. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 
SPINNING—The second edition of a 56-page book 


let, illustrated with the company’s product and con- 
taining valuable charts. production tables and other 
spinning data. —SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. _ Boston 
Massachusetts. 

405. YARN CONDITIONING AND TWIST-SET- 
TING—Tenesol booklet on new conditioning agen 
for textile yarns.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

406. CORK—THE MODERN ROLL COVERING— 
Attractive booklet outlining the uses and advantages 
of cork for textile roll covering. — ARMSTRONG 
CORK PRODUCTS CO., Industrial Division Textile 
Products Section, Lancaster, Pa. 

407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Folder or 
care of card grinders, part replacements, etc.—B. 8. 
ROY & SON CO... Worcester, Mass 

408. THE BOWEN SPINNER’S RECORD BOOK 
—Handy leather bound notebook which contains & 
world of useful information as well as _ tables for 
keeping accurate spinning data.—U. S. RING TRAY 
ELER COMPANY. Providence. R. I 

410. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—=30 page booklet on treating of cotton 
or cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound includ- 
ing the advantages and development of fiber condi- 
tioning. —-THE TEXAS CO., New York City 

4it. THE VICTOR CIRCLE-D TRAVELER— 
Pamphlet describing this important advance in trav- 
eler design.—VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
Providence, R. I. 

412. TENSOMETER — Ieafilet describing the 
Tensometer—the new handy device for testing the ten 
sion in warping, winding and quilling. — SIPP- 
EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J | 

413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page illustrated 
booklet giving descriptions, specifications and charts 
of the many Sonoco products, including bobbins 
eones. tubes. cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, 
etc.—SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8S. C 

414. ABC AND XYZ OF COTTON SPINNING 
ROLLER COVERING—40 pages. illustrated with cor 
rect roller covering practice. precautions to guard 
against, materials to be used and development of 
roller covering. — GILL. LEATHER CoO. Salem, 
Massachusetts. 

BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
Interesting history of development of ring spinning 
in connection with cotton manufacturing. — NA- 
TIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I. 


Continued on Page 120 
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Continued From Page 119 
417. PRECISION WINDING FOR SILK AND 


RAYON YARNS—Describes the new No. 50 Leesona 
Winder and all attachments that are used for silk 
hosiery threads and rayon yarns. — UNIVERSAL 
WINDING CO., Providence, R. 

418. FIDELITY SPOOLING MACHINES — Iilus- 
trated booklet describing the Fidelity Spooling Ma- 
chine and outlining its many applications in the tex- 


tile industry. — FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WEAVING, SLASHING ... 

501. EIGHT QUESTIONS — Booklet of printed 
forms to assist mill in comparing efficiency and eco- 
nomic worth of new looms against older ones.— 
a & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worces- 
ter Ss 

502. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog T37 describ- 
ing pick counters for looms, hank counters for 
spinning, yardage counters for cloth loom, ete.— 
VEEDER-ROOT. INC., Hartford, Conn 

503. HARNESS, HEDDLES AND REEDS—8 page 
illustrated booklet on steel heddles, harness frames, 
mail-eye harness. jacquard heddles, ete. —EMMONS 
LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 

504. TEXTILE LEATHENS—Catalog of complete 
line of leather products for looms, condensers, gill 
boxes, combs. Including G & K ‘“Hairitan.’’— 
GRATON & KNIGHT. Worcester, Mass. 

506. NOTES ON EXSIZE—Attractive new booklet 

describing the use of Exsize for desizing fabrics. In- 
cluded is a review of general sizing and finishing 
and a flow chart showing the cotton and rayon fin- 
ishing » eects SALES COMPANY, Chi- 
cago, . 
507. WARP SIZER FOR SPUN RAYON—1l12 page 
booklet illustrating latest methods in sizing rayon 
staple.—-CHARLES B. JOHNSON MACH. WORKS, 
Paterson. N. J. 

508. SIZING AND FINISHING — A pamphlet 
which will give the mill man an understanding of 
starch properties which will lead to greater efficiency 
in sizing and finishing.—STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 
New York City. 

509. ARCY—Telling in an interesting way the 
story of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary 
=~ boiling pearl starch and , he 4 advantages. 

AKE RP ATION, Nor 

te. THE ROMANCE OF PRAIRIE. “GOLD—at- 
tractive illustrated book which tells the story of 
corn and the uses of —- products in industry.— 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., New York, ) 4 

51t. HOUGHTO SIZE SR — Leaflet describing 5 
new sizing compound for spun rayon warps which 
provides high breaking strength, greater elasticity 


E. . 7 , 

512. CARO-GANT— The Original 100% die 
Warp Dressing. Attractive folder describing Caro- 
Gant, the Warp Dressing that makes stronger, more 
elastic warps with a maximum breaking strength and 
a minimum reduction in elasticity—HART PROD- 
UCTS CORP., New York City. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM... 


601. SANFORIZING MACHINERY — [Ilustrated 
booklet describing the sanforizing machinery of- 
fered by the TEX HING MACHINERY 
‘ This —— n available 
only to finishing plants or executi eof. 

602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRY—Published by Aluminum Company of America. 
Fifty-two pages. Text and illustrations covering 
adaptability of aluminum and aluminum alloys to 
chemical industry applications and characteristics 
governing recommended uses. > = “ahaa COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburg 

603. THE MORTON SYSTEM:—diustrated litera- 
ture describing the Morton Improved double circu- 
lating raw stock dyeing and bleaching machine, the 
Morton horizontal revolving beam and package dye- 
ing machine and beam bleaching machine, the Mor- 
ton vertical package and roving dyeing machine.— 
— o MACHINE nOctan Columbus, Ga. 

604. THE NEW PROCTO AUTOMATIC YARN 
DRYER—6 page illustrated folder describing the new 
Proctor automatic yarn dryer which has the exclu- 
sive new Proctor traveling skein protector.—PROC- 
TOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 

605. BUTTERWORTH ELECTRIC GUIDERS — 6- 
page folder describing and illustrating the new But- 
terworth Electric Cloth Guider. This guider is built 
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COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the April 


1941 issue of COTTON. 


(Fill in here numbers you select from both pages).................. 
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on the same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider.— 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

606. SLITTERS AND ROLL-WINDERS —S8 page 
folder illustrating more than 25 types of slitters and 
roll-winders for textiles. Form CF-640.—CAMERON 
MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

607. GENERAL ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT FOR 
TENTERS—Folders including drive and control, guid- 
er equipment, welt-straightening controls—providing 
means of finishing cloth of uniform quality.—GEN- 
ERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. 

608. TEXTILE MACHINERY FOR WET FIN- 
ISHING—‘‘Tru-Shade’’ Catalog No. 539—Gives data 
on dyeing machines including “Curve of Streneth 
Construction.’ Oud - aa HUNT MACHINE COM- 
PANY, Orange, Mas 

609. ROLLS AND REELS—Catalog No. 740— 
Gives data on ‘‘Shaf-tite’’ roll construction to elim- 
inate loose shafts. Also data on reels —RODNEY 
HUNT MACHINE COMPANY. Orange, Mass. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 


SOAPS 

704. THE TEXTILE APPLICATION OF META- 
SOL (CALGON)—Handbook with detail information 
covering the use of Metasol in Seouring. Bleaching. 
Dyeing and Finishing.—BU ~ wane SCHIER CHEM- 
ICAL CO., Chattanooga, Ten 

707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods em- 
ployed in preparation of color thickening so that it 
may be properly and economically transferred to 
cloth through ~~ = of the printing machine.— 
STEI IN, HALL INC New York City. 

709. CAUSTIC. SODA BULLETIN — A data and 
reference book designed for the user of caustic 
soda. Complete with charts, drafts and formulas.— 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., Philadelphia, 
Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 

7tt. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—22 page leaflet describing textile specialties used 
in dyeing, bleaching, and finishing as applied to 
Southern textile industry from thern plants of 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 
Cherlotte. N. 

712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
on silicate of soda for kier boiling, bleaching, water 
treatment, ete., giving tables for specific gravity. 
temperature correction, tank ecapacity.—_STANDARD 
SILICATE DIV., Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania 

714. FUGITIVE TINTS — Information on water 
soluble, ofl soluble, all types fugitive tints. —TINT 
lo! DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 

ew 

715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
Bulletins on Aquarol, water repellent finish with 
method of preparing bath; also on other Arkansas 
products for cotton, wool, silk and rayon, hosiery 
processing. —ARKANSAS Co., INC., Newark, N. J. 

717. FINISH KB — Finishing compound designed 
as binder in combination with filling and stiffening 
compounds. Avoids dusting, insures draping quali- 
ties. SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, New York 


itv. 

718. DOW PLASTIC MATERIALS AND PLASTI- 
CIZERS—“atalog including use of ETHOCEL, readi- 
ly formulated into clear lacquers used in coating 
cloth, paper. ee ae or wood.—DOW CHEMICAL 
CO., Midland, 

719. MERCERIZING AND DYPENOL —10 page 

klet on methods of mercerizing. caustic recov- 
ery, important facts in 6, etc.—HART 

oO oO 
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720. AVITEX—Bulletin 2B—Describes the varied 
uses of textile finishing agents. Includes extensive 
experience in the field. Designed for practical work- 
ing conditions covering cotton, wool, rayon, silk and 
linen mill applications.—Fine Chemicals Division. E. 
I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC., 


Wilmington, Del. 

721. DYES—A FEW FACTS ABOUT THEIR 
USES AND PLACE IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY— 
Booklet covering history, research developments and 
industrial applications of dyestuffs, with 24 questions 
and answers to users and consumers of dyes.—Dye- 
stuffs Division, E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & 
co., INC., Wilmington, Del. 

722. LUPOSEC — Leaflet describing Luposec, a 
waterproofing agent with great stability; soluble in 
cold or warm water at all temperatures: suitable for 
all fibers and esnecially effective in splash-proofing silk 
hosiery.—JACOUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. 

723. RHOPLEX RESINS—Attractive folder ‘dis 
cussing the outstanding properties of these Aqueous 
Dispersions with suggestions for their application to 
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textiles.—-ROHM & HAAS CoO., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

724. THAUMAPHOS—The textile detergent—Seven 
page booklet describing Thaumaphos phosphate. In- 
cluded is a survey of its use in the wet finishing of 
textiles. -— INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
CORP., Chem. Div., Atlanta, Ga. 

725. THE APPLICATION OF SOAPS AND SOAP 
PRODUCTS TO TEXTILE PROCESSING—40-page 
illustrated booklet covering the principal operations 
in textile processing. Special notes and suggestions 
are given for those operations requiring soaps or soap 
products. — COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET COM- 
PANY, 105 Hudson St., Jersey City, N. J. 

726. WETSIT—Leaflet describing Wetsit, a syn- 
thetic aromatic compound with excellent surface ten 
sion reducing properties; gives rapid wetting out and 
thorough penetration; available in three strengths.— 
JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. 

727. THE ONYXSANS—24 page book describing 
the application of cation active permanent softeners 
in textile processing and finishing plants.—ON 
OT & CHEMICAL CO., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

728. SURFAX W.0.—Leaflet describing a new sur- 
face-active chemical which possesses unusual wetting 
out and softening propertie.—E. F. HOUGHTON 
AND COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


KNITTING | 0 
N SINGLE-HEAD  FULL- 


TH DMA 
FASHIONED NOSTERY MACHINE—Literature on 
request from the ILDMAN MFG. CO., Full-Fash- 
ioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 

802. RULER AND CONVERSION TABLE—Con- 
verting decimals of inch to millimeters or vice versa. 
Useful to knitting mills. BIR rene & SKINNER 
i a PRODUCTS CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 

THE TUBE- TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
GO0bS- Bulletin describing this modern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and folds 
in one continuous operation, lowering costs, saving 
labor, power, space and waste—H. W. 

WORTH & SONS CO., York and Cedar Sts., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 

804. FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MANUFAC- 
TURE—LDlustrated folder giving the history of full- 
fashioned knitting and describing in detail the dif- 
ferent processes in present day manufacturing and 
the application of Gulf lubricants to the various ma- 
chinery. —— ODI, CORPORATION, Pittsburgh, 


a ee 

806. PENDABLE FINISHING FOR MODERN 
evasTic TOP HOSIERY—Describing and illustrat- 
ing equipment for basting and attaching insert elas- 
tic, attaching wide or welt ote and seaming elas- 
tic in ae s poy a PECIAL MA- 


CHINE CO ANY, i 

807. CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES—A fifty 
two page illustrated booklet containing valuable in- 
formation on the manufacture of transfer top ho- 
siery. Includes illustrations of rib knitting prin- 
ciples, yarn changers, selvage welt, loose course and 
methods of laying in ogg oes MACHINE 
OMPANY, Philadelphia, ; 

808. THE SUPERLOCK. FORM 828—An attrac- 
tive two-color illustrated 6-page folder describing 
the ‘‘Fastest Overseaming Machine in the World.’’— 
oe "eg & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE Co., New 

or 


SEWING MACHINES ... 

902. SEWING MACHINES — Illustrated technical 
booklets on high speed lock-stitch sewing machines 
for all types of — —SINGER SEWING MACHINE 
CcO.. New York City. 

903. FORM 495—This form enables you to gather 
your own cost data on your sewing machines and 
determine whether new Union Special Machines will 
show big savings. te Re by UNION SPE- 
_ MACHINE CoO., Chica Mil. 

904. FORM 769. CONDENSED CATALOG—A 40 
page pocket size booklet illustrating and describing 
sewing machines adaptable for practically all phases 
of the needles trade.—WILILOX & GIBBS SEWING 
MA EC 658 Broadway. New York City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING ... 

100!. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITABLY—TIllustrated folder includ- 
ing elements of materials handling system, prepara- 
tion of simple layout. AND TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION, Wickliffe, 

1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and mes ww fl a trucks for textile use. 


—MEESE, INC., 

1003. GASTERS” AND. 'WHEELS—192 pages, de- 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types of 
industrial application. Every mechanical engineer 
and purchasing agent should ane this. —_DARNELL 
CORP., LTD., Long Beach, 

1004. MILL BOXES,  RUCKS AND ROVING 
CANS—36 page illustrated catalog on Diamond vyul- 
canized fibre hollow ware for textile use—No. HW9. 
- ; NTINENTAL DIAMOND FIBRE CO., Newark. 
Jelaware 


1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—16 page illus- 
trated booklet describing the Lane line of canvas 
baskets for textile use.—W. T. LANE & BROTHERS, 


Posen. eae 

1007. Ww HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED—A 50-page booklet presenting in 
pictorial form many solutions to industrial handling 
problems and showing how they reduce costs, save 
labor, eliminate storage and provide free movement 
of stock between processes.— ICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY. Cleveland. Ohio. 

19009. TRUCK CASTERS AND WHEELS—24 pace 
illustrated catalog covering casters and wheels for all 
truck use = ——- — THE FAIRBANKS 
COMPANY, New York City 

1010. PLATFORM AND SPECIAL TRUCKS—Mill 
trucks and fibre cars for all textile plant and ware- 
house uses—50 page illustrated ,ouane. —THE FAIR- 
BANKS COMPANY, New York 

folft. CABLE KING ELECTRIC. WoIsT—44 pages 
of electric hoist data and diagrams, hoisting speeds. 
eo = teain air-cooled hoists.—THE ALE & 

ANUFACTURING CO., Philadelphia. Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS ae 
1101. UNBRAKO SELF- LOCKING HOLLOW SET 
SCREW—Bulletin Form 532 includes illustration and 
descriptive matter of this latest improvement in 
socket and screws. This bulletin also features the 
complete line of ‘‘Unbrako’’ Socket Screws.—STAND- 
ARD PRESSED STEEL CO., Jenkintown, Pa. 
1102. REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—36 page booklet and catalog on replacement 
parts for opening, picking, te ae and 
— HENDERSO Y & 


twisting machinery 
MACHINE 


Co., Hemoten, Ga. 
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You can’t afford to risk kickbacks 
from makeshift substitute parts 







It’s bad enough to have a part wear out or break 
down ... particularly in busy times like these. But 
when you do have to make repairs you have a right 
to expect that your knitting machines will then 
again operate with complete efficiency ... that cost 
and production schedules will be restored and main- 
tained ... that a break-down will be the exception 
and not the rule around your plant. 
















Sure—your local machine shop can make a part. 
But a part is not performance. The only wise alter- 
native is the obvious one... get in touch with Scott 
& Williams! All the design, engineering, metallur- 
gical, tooling, and other factors of efficiency that 
your local machinist cannot contribute to the proper 
making of a part replacement for a Scott & Williams 
machine is automatic at the S & W factory. For the 
standard parts replacements that we maintain... 
55,400 of them to be exact... are all the same that 
could be assembled into complete knitting machines. 
In other words, when you use a genuine 8S & W part 
replacement you are building a new part of maxi- 
mum efficiency into your machine. 

























































And you will save valuable time as well. A tele- 
phone or telegraph order for S & W repair parts re- 
ceives prompt, right-of-way attention by the Scott & 
Williams stock-room staff. Teletype service is FREE 
from our High Point or New York offices. 








“IT TAKES S & W PARTS ... FOR S & W MACHINES 
FOR S & W PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY ... AT ALL TIMES’’ 








ESTABLISHED 1865 SCOTT & WILLIAMS INCORPORATED 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. @ ‘“‘THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE’’ 
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By Henry Britt 


@ This begins a series of articles on management in full-fash- 
ioned hosiery mills, though many of the comments will pertain to 


circular management also. 


The series is written by a prominent 


executive, who requested that we not disclose his identity, hence 


the pen name. 
is quite general in nature. 


THE ANCIENT proverb, “A wise 

man will hear, and will in- 
crease learning,” is an adage to be 
considered deeply in our complex 
and kaleidoscopic civilization. Al- 
most daily we read of new methods 
and materials placed at the disposal 
of industry, while precedent and 
records are being shattered con- 
tinually, making it not only need- 
ful but vital to change our poli- 
cies. The wise mill man will be on 
the alert for the slightest change 
in methods that might aid him to 
keep abreast and to be in the front 
of his competitors. 

Exchange of ideas between mill 
men was once frowned upon as 
poor policy, and it was not consid- 
ered good form to divulge certain 
things that had been discovered 
through experience and hard work. 
The fear of someone getting the 
advantage was greater than the 
hope of learning something by such 
an exchange of thoughts. The pres- 
ent generation, however, has rele- 
gated this secrecy to the junk heap 
and today we find a sincere desire 
to be frank and open with our 
ideas, because we have learned that 
what helps one, helps all. 


Art of Supervision 


Since this series of discussions 
treats with hosiery mill manage- 
ment, it is sincerely hoped that 
from time to time comments might 
be received on the various phases 
of management, stating either ap- 
proval or disapproval of the writ- 
er’s views. 

Broadly speaking, the first re- 


This first article covers a number of points, and 
Following installments will take up 


other phases of mill management. 


quisite of mill management is the 
art of supervision that might be 
applied to any industry. Much the 
same as a good salesman might at 
one time sell one product and at a 
later date another, with equally 
good results, so might we look upon 
the person whose job it is to man- 
age a hosiery mill. True, a thorough 
knowledge of the industry is esser- 
tial, together with the quality of 
good supervision which can be de- 
veloped at least to some degree in 
all persons. 

The selection of proper materia!s 
that are to be used in the subse- 
quent manufacture of hosiery, de- 
pends widely upon the type of goods 
to be made and upon the merchan- 
dising policies of the company. If 
the mill man to be in charge is for- 
tunate enough to be present at the 
outset or inception of the organiza- 
tion, his advice as to the type of 
machinery, construction of the 


Full-Fashioned Management 


building, etc., will be most helpful 
to the success of the plant. 


Building Construction and Air 
Conditioning 


Factories that have been built 
only a few years ago unless mod- 
ernized recently are recognized as 
being inadequate for present needs, 
both in area of floor space and in 
type of construction. Long range 
planning is essential to prevent out- 
moding of the building before its 
value can be realized. 

Air conditioning and humidifica- 
tion, together with improved light- 
ing, have done more to change the 
plans of construction than any oth- 
er advance in the industry. At one 
time, not so many years ago, the 
saw-tooth type of roof construction 
was considered ideal for the manu- 
facture of hosiery, as it permitted 
more daylight to enter the knitting 
room, but today, it is more desir- 
able to shut out this light because 
of the uniformity that can be at- 
tained from artificia] illumination. 
Direct glare of sunshine and the 
inconsistency of daylight are two 
unwelcome factors to be eliminated, 
and with the need of heavy insula- 
tion of the roof to prevent conden- 
sation of moisture a new type of 
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buliding comes into being. Humidi- 
fication also calls for a new idea 
in window glass, one that will not 
radiate heat or cold into the build- 
ing. Glass brick not only looks 
modern, but is highly efficient in 
the diffusion of light, and because 
of its insulating qualities, makes 
an ideal window for hosiery knit- 
ting rooms. 


Modern Lighting 


Improved lighting, such as holo- 
phane, vaporized mercury and more 
recently fluorescent, have contrib- 
uted to the change of construction 
of hosiery mills. The acceptance of 
fluorescent lighting has been noth- 
ing short of phenomenal and right- 
ly so, because of the quality of 
light, economy of operation and 
coolness at which these lights func- 
tion. Individual switches together 
with easily accessible panel controls 
will save current consumption 
throughout the plant even though 
the initial cost of installation is 
higher. A knitting room requires 
very little general lighting if the 
knitting machine lights are placed 
strategically. Fluorescent lights of 
low wattage placed at right. angles 
to the length of the machines will 
give a minimum of shadow and 
dark spots if they are spaced close 
enough. This same type of light 
has been used _ successfully over 
looper machines and because of its 
coolness can be placed very close 
to the operator. 

Higher speed and longer section 
full-fashioned machines require a 
very strong floor construction. A 
200-pound per square foot live load 
is not too high if multiple floors 
are contemplated. In the writer’s 
opinion the machines should be 
placed on concrete and recently ex- 


periments have been conducted 
using felt vibration eliminators un- 
der the legs with good results. 


However, this innovation will re- 
quire more research. An all-con- 
crete floor may tire the workers so 
it would be well to have hardwood 
flooring at points where operatives 
must walk. 

Buildings have not been con- 
structed wide enough to accommo- 
date the extreme length of the new 
multiple head machines as no one 
could foresee this trend early 
enough. Whenever a limit seems to 
be reached, some new development 
permits the building of longer ma- 
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chines. If the automatic welt turner 
proves a success, and there is no 
reason why it should not, we can 
look for more sections added to the 
present machine. Far-sighted plan- 
ning for this type of equipment is 
sound business, especially where 
such a program can be carried out. 


Purchasing Machinery and 
Supplies 


In the selection of new machin- 
ery the choice of equipment has 
been narrowed down by world de- 
velopments. Nevertheless, there are 
still enough different makes avail- 
able that a wise selection should be 
made. The industry is passing 
through a stage of rapid change, 
both in methods and materials, and 
no mill man can be too careful de- 
ciding what is best for his organi- 





Looper room. Note glass block construc- 


tion. Arrangement of lamp fixtures pre- 
vent glare in operatives’ eyes ‘ 

zation. The introduction of nylon, 
for example, is creating new prob- 
lems, not only in reference to the 
product itself, but ways and means 
must be found to manufacture silk 
hosiery less costly than ever before. 

The automatic welt turner, even 
though in its earlier stages, is a 
direct benefit to volume numbers 
where the attachment can be op- 
erated more times daily. Some 
mills are using single-unit knitting 
in one form or other, but there is 
much to be said for the convention- 
al legger and footer combination to 
get the most production out of in- 
vestment of capital. Mills expect- 
ing to purchase new equipment 
should study their specific needs 
and what they expect to accomplish 
with the available machinery. 

The purchasing of such parts as 
are required for the maintenance 
of knitting and auxiliary equipment 
should be made from the manufac- 


turer of the machines or from re- 
putable manufacturers of supply 
parts. This will insure against mis- 
fits and at the same time lay the re- 
sponsibility of performance of such 
parts on the shoulders of respon- 
sible manufacturers. It is not un- 
common to find machines operating 
with replacement parts supplied by 
“cut-rate’’ companies, and this is 
often the cause of deep seated trou- 
ble. 

The 3-thread seamer is helpful in 
processing nylon. This type of seam 
will not ravel as quickly as that 
made by the 2-thread seamer and 
this is important to nylon yarn be- 
cause of its inherent smoothness 
and subsequent ease of raveling. 
Even in silk hosiery the 3-thread 
seam has decided advantages, pro- 
ducing a more uniform and better 
appearing closure to the stocking. 


Auxiliary Fixtures 


Such items as knitting tables, 
topping stands, chairs, etc., should 
be selected for their smoothness of 
finish to reduce pull thread haz- 
ards. Rounded corners with either 
plastic or leather covered edges are 
desirable wherever possible and 
with a minimum number of bolts 
left exposed to contact the goods in 
process. The use of plastics in ho- 
siery mill equipment has hardly 
been touched, but there is every 
reason to believe that in the future 
much of this material will find its 
way in to auxiliary fixtures. Cov- 
ers of suitable cloth are available 
for tables and chairs that now pre- 
sent pull thread hazards and these 
should be selected for their ease of 
changing and washability. Corro- 
sion resistant metal is another 
product finding many uses in the 
hosiery mill and is highly favored 
for such items as dye machines, 
hosiery forms and trough equip- 
ment of the knitting machines. 


Electrical Equipment 


The electrical apparatus of ho- 
siery machines has always present- 
ed a difficult problem, increasing 
in recent years with the develop- 
ment of high speed machinery. Be- 
cause of the highly specialized type 
of switches required for the rapid 
and varied changes of speed, many 
contacts are necessary on the panel 
board. Electrical equipment has 
been greatly improved in recent 
years, one new development being 
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“See You at the Show” 


Whether your visit is purely social, or whether you want to 
learn what’s new in full-fashioned knitting, you will find a sin- 
cere, hearty welcome at Full-Fashioned Machine Headquarters, 


Booths 300-304; 325-329 ... Knztting Arts Exhibition 
TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, READING, PA. 





a new type of mercoid contact. 
Large motors are required to turn 
these new multiple head machines 
over properly at low speeds and the 
need of new methods of power 
transmission is apparent. Counter- 
balance units on the cam shaft will 
reduce power consumption as well 
as increase the smoothness of op- 
eration and ease of handling. 


Lubrication 


This brings us to the thought of 
lubrication. Knitting machine oils 
should be of high quality because 
of the large number of reciprocat- 
ing shafts and small size bearings 
that require constant lubrication. 
An oscillating shaft, unlike a re- 
volving one, will easily become 
sticky or gummy if low quality oils 
are used. There is not enough 
movement to keep a film of oil com- 
pletely around the bearing. 

Pressure oiling is an advance in 
lubrication development, and force 
feed oilers, especially at the coulier 
motion will lengthen the life of 
these bearings. Needle oils should 
be of such a nature as to adhere 
rather than. run off the needles and 
points and at the same time pro- 
duce a polishing effect when the 
machine is started. There are sev- 
eral good solvents available today 
for use on the sinkers and needles 
that will free these parts of any 
accumulation of deposit from the 
yarn. These solvents are not in- 
jurious to the metal while, on the 
other hand, help lubricate because 
of certain ingredients placed there 
for this purpose. 


Knitting Yarns 


Selection of knitting yarns de- 
pend largely upon individual re- 
quirements and are governed by the 
line of goods to be manufactured. 
In recent years much 20/22 denier 
silk has been used in hosiery, not 
only for such portions as reinforce- 
ments but for main yarns as well. 
The popularity for this denier orig- 
inated with the growing need of 
lower cost yarns and it was substi- 
tuted in places where slight uneven- 
ness could not be detected. With 
the demand increasing yearly for 
20/22 denier the cost has fluctu- 
ated until there is very little dif- 
ference between it and 13/15, the 
standard used in hosiery manufac- 
ture. The higher percentages of 
20/22 denier silk are adaptable for 
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Courtesy, Union Special Machine Co. 


Three-thread seamers in a large southern 
full-fashioned hosiery mill a ae 


use as main yarns and often fill 
the need of an in-between size in 
this day of varied and complex 
styles of hosiery. It is often more 
advisable to purchase higher per- 
centages of silk for boot yarns, as 
the better grading obtained more 
than offsets the initial cost. This 
holds especially true if the yarn is 
to be thrown into the higher twists. 

A few years ago the trend was 
toward extreme twists in silk ho- 
siery, but several intervening fac- 
tors have leveled off this tenden- 
cy. First of all, manufacturers 
have learned that it does not pay 
to knit unbalanced or extremely 
high twists because of the diffi- 
culties encountered in knitting. 
Waste becomes excessive and the 
grading of goods is very poor. 
There is also a limit as to the 
amount of twist that can be 
thrown into hosiery yarns without 
reducing tensile strength and 
wearability of the stockings. An- 
other factor is the cost involved in 
throwing high twist yarns and the 
present market prohibits their use 
if nothing else would. 

Silk yarns should be soaked ac- 
cording to local] conditions and to- 
day any good throwster can sup- 
ply a well conditioned yarn suit- 
able to almost all knitting rooms. 
He is careful enough to first in- 
vestigate such factors as room hu- 
midity, type of trough equipment 
and even the speed of the ma- 
chines before prescribing and ap- 
plying a formula for soaking the 
yarn. Re-setting of the twists is 
almost wholly unnecessary today, 


providing unbalanced or extreme 
high single turn twist yarns are 
not used. 

Throwsters have improved upon 
coning and packaging until little 
difficulty is experienced from this 
source in the way of end break- 
age. Nevertheless, the careful 
mill man will see to it that yarn 
carrier tubes are changed fre- 
quently and for this purpose the 
interchangeable type carrier tube 
is ideal. Wool pads upon which 
the cones are placed and efficient 
cone holders that do not permit 
the cones from toppling are im- 
portant items to reduce end break- 
age on a knitting machine. 


Good Housekeeping 


The cleanliness and orderliness 
of a mill reflects the kind of goods 
produced and the expenditure of 
effort require to keep up certain 
standards of cleanliness will pay 
dividends. A mill does not have 
to be new to be clean and neat, 
but a place for everything and 
everything in its place is more 
than just a saying. The people 
working about a plant become ac- 
customed to looking at certain 
conditions that exist there and un- 
less someone keeps a vigilant eye 
upon this phase of management, 
unsightly conditions can accumu- 
late one by one until the mill no 
longer looks habitable. Guests 
and strangers walking into a plant 
notice these things first and the 
impression left with them tell a 
story better than all the explana- 
tions given them by the manager. 
The appearance of a mill repre- 
sents the efficiency of management 
just as surely as the selection of 
materials and supervision of opera- 
tion represent the man in charge. 

—_— -@-— 
Community Relations 


COMMUNITY relations of a company 
are extremely important today. A 
company must have a good reputation 
in the community just like an individ- 
ual. Otherwise, a company may fare 
badly at the hands of the community. 
A company’s foremen constitute one 
of the most important factors in de- 
veloping favorable community opinion. 
The treatment that men get from their 
foremen has much to do with what they 
say about the company to their friends. 
Remember, every man under you is in- 
fluential with some group, large or 
small, in the community. Are you 
sending your men out at the end of 
each day’s work with a friendly feeling 
that will result in their talking favor- 
ably to their friends about you and 
your company ?—Elliott Service Co., Ine. 
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“We make our future by the best use of the present 


FDGEWORTH 


The new READING 30-Section 5 1-Gauge Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
produces 104 per cent more volume and 156 per cent more value than 
ordinary 20-section 42-gauge machines,...... 4nd remember; Money 


invested in modern machinery serves as insurance for your total investment. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS ee READING, PA. 
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Waste 


(Bruised and Tangled) 





Reprints for posting in mill will be furnished with- o 
out charge if requested by May 1.—The Editors. A 
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387th Annual Knitting Show 





EXECUTIVES in the knitting in- 
dustry are again making their 
plans to attend the Knitting Arts 


Exhibition at Philadelphia, Pa., 
which this year will be the 37th 
consecutive show, held annually 


Since it was started in 1906. As 
usual, the show will be in the Com- 
mercial Museum, the dates, April 
21-24, Monday through Thursday. 
The advance sales of space to ex- 
hibitors for the approaching exhi- 
bition cover approximately ninety 
per cent of the amount of space sold 
in the record-breaking year of 1940. 
Ten companies will exhibit this 
year which have not exhibited be- 
fore. Although several of the com- 
panies that have usually had space 


will not maintain machinery exhib- 
its this year, it is assumed that 
they will have representatives in 
the building to greet their old 
friends. 

The Knitting Arts Exhibition is 
held under the joint auspices of the 
National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers and the Underwear 
Institute, and as usual the annual 
meeting of these two associations 
will be held during “show week”’. 

The National Association -will 
have its meeting Wednesday, April 
23, and the Institute will convene 
on Thursday, April 24. 

Last year, the Exhibition, which 
had previously run for five days 
from Monday to Friday inclusive, 





Photos, John 0. Fonville, of “Cotton” 


Views of the 36th Annual Show in Philadelphia, held in 1940 
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To be Held Four Days, April 21-24 


was limited to the four days of 
Monday through Thursday. This 
change was carried out at the sug- 
gestion of the majority of exhibit- 
ors and met with general approval. 

The show will again be held over 
a four-day period, and two other 
changes recommended by exhibitors 
are being put into effect this year. 
On Monday and Thursday the Ex- 
hibition will close at seven p. m., 
and only on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day will it be open until ten p. m., 
as heretofore. 

A special badge will be given to 
each exhibitor, showing the individ- 
ual’s name and the name of the 
company he represents. A similar 
badge but of another color will be 
given to the representatives of the 
industries attending the show. A 
special registration booth will be 
set up near the main entrance 
where the mill representatives can 
register and receive their badges. 
The use of identifying badges in 
the manner indicated will be help- 
ful to exhibitors and mill men. 

As in past years, there will be an 
interesting and instructive display 
of the activities of the research de- 
partment and research committee 
of the National Association of Ho- 
siery Manufacturers. 

The exhibition hall will have ex- 
hibits of practically all of the ma- 
terials, supplies and equipment used 
by hosiery and underwear manufac- 
turers, including knitting, dyeing, 
drying, throwing, winding, sewing, 
preboarding and hosiery repair 
machinery; testing, inspection, 
building, air conditioning, electri- 
cal and office equipment; boxing, 
packing and labeling materials and 
devices, yarns of all kinds, chemi- 
cals, soaps, oils, and many other 
mill supplies and allied products. 

The Exhibition serves at an eco- 
nomical cost to all concerned, the 
most effective means of annually 
bringing together those who supply 
the industry with its needs, and 
the principal executives of mills 
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MULTIPLE FEED RIB MACHINE 
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* * 


With America’s knitting mills receiving 
tremendous government orders under 
the National Defense Program... with 
consumer purchases on the up-swing ... 
the problem of increased production be- 
comes a ‘first consideration.’’ Coupled 
with this problem is another . . . how to 
increase production without the danger 
of over-expansion? One logical answer 
to both these problems has been found 
by many mills, in the Wildman Multiple 
Feed Rib Machine. By replacing obso- 
lete 8-feed machines with this new 16- 
feed machine they double production 
in the same floor space .. . at an initial 
investment only 30% higher . . . and 
with only a 36% increase in power 
consumption. Added to these major ad- 
vantages are many others of almost 
equal importance that are reflected in 
trouble-free, easier operation and a 
finer fabric. 





cy 

SS 
S St Additional information will be mailed to you 
promptly upon request . . . without obligation, 


of course. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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who have the buying decisions. 

Officers of the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery Manufacturers are: 
chairman of the board, J. E. Millis, 
Adams-Millis Corp., High Point, N. 
C.; vice-chairman, John Bromley, 
Quaker Hosiery Company, Philadel- 
phia; and Irving K. Hessberg, Van 
Raalte Company, Inc., New York 
City; president, Earl Constantine; 
treasurer, Nathaniel Judson, Mock, 
Judson, Voehringer & Co. New 
York City; secretary, Reuben C. 
Ball. 

Officers of the Underwear Insti- 
tute are: chairman, Ralph M. Jones, 


COME TO SEE US 

@ At the Knitting Arts Exhibi- 
tion in Philadelphia “Cotton 
(Serving the Textile Industries)” 
will occupy Space No. 83. Repre- 
sentatives of the editorial and ad- 
vertising departments will be on 
hand throughout the entire show, 
and a cordial invitation is extend- 
ed to all those attending the show 
to visit with us. Those in attend- 
ance from the editorial depart- 
ment will be Robert W. Philip, 
editor; John C. Fonville, knitting 
editor. From the business depart- 
ment, W. J. Rooke, president; 
Richard P. Smith, sales promo- 
tion manager; John C. Cook, ad- 
vertising manager; and Arthur C. 
Shaw, E. A. Robison, A. E. C. 
Smith, and L. E. Allen, business 
representatives. 





Utica (N.Y.) Knitting Company; 
first vice-chairman, Grover C. 
Good, Globe Knitting Works; sec- 
odn vice-chairman, Walter W. Moy- 
er, Moyer Underwear Mill; presi- 


dent, Roy A. Cheney; treasurer, 
Oscar W. Gridley, Utica Knitting 
Company. 


The exhibition, as for many years 
past, is under the direction of Al- 
bert C. Rau. 

As usual, the May issue of COorT- 
TON will carry a detailed report of 
the exhibits at the Knitting Arts 
Exhibition and a report of meetings 
held during the week. 


Exhibitors at 37th Annual Knitting Show 


Exhibitor Space Number 
SB 

Abbott Machine Co. 175 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 307-8-321-2-332-3 
Adelphia Textile Co. 876 
Ainslie Knitting Machine Co. 212 
Alka Mfg. & Sales Corp. 364 
Allentown Bobbin Works, Inc. 250 
Aluminum Company of America 427-428 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp. 23-24 
American Bemberg Corp. 279-80-289-90 
American Enka Corp. 379-80-401-2 
American Magnesium Corp. 427-428 
American Safety Table Co. —___— 
American Viscose Corp. 309-10-319-320 
American Vitos Co., Inc. 355 
American Wool & Ootton Reporter a) 
American Yarn & Processing Co. 388-9-394-5 
Amon, Joseph, Inc. 282 
Ammon, Edw. R., Inc. 37 
Amsco Packaging Machinery, Inc. 384 
Arrow Needle Co. 11 
Atlantic Rayon Corp. 252-253 
Atwood Machine Co., The 338 
B 

Benjamin Electric Co. 421 & 423 
Boger & Crawford 273-4-295-6 
Boshamer & Co. 40 
B. H. Bunn Co. 351 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons & Co. 65-66 
Cc 

Cannon Mills, Inc. 390-391 


Carron Spinning Co. 435 
Celanese Corporation of Am. 275-276-293-294 


China Grove Cotton Mills Co. 195-6 
Coleman & Co. 383 
Chas. Cooper Company 365 


COTTON (Serving the Textile Industries) 83 
Cotton Yarns, Inc. 392-393 
Cross Cotton Mills Co. 199-200 
J. D. Cunningham 36 


Currier & Co. 353 
D 

Davison Publishing Co. 169-170 
Dennison Mfg. Co. 442 


226-229AA-262-265 


Diehl Mfg. Company 
245 to 248 inc. 


Dixie Mercerizing Co. 


The Duffy Silk Co. 396-7 
Duplan Silk Corp. 51-52 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 230-1-260-1 
E 

John A, Eberly 204-205 
Empire State, Inc. 46 
Ewing-Thomas Corp. 38-39 
FP 

Fairchild Publications 80-1-2 
W. F. Fancourt & Co. 249 
Ernest A. Feustel, Inc. 206 
Filatex Corp. 7 
J. A. Firsching & Son 359 
The J. B. Ford Sales Co. 352 
Foster Machine Company 346-7-362-3 
Franklin Needle Co 204-5 
Franklin Process Co. 424-5 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 21 
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Exhibitor Space Number 
G 

Gastonia Combed Yarn Corp. 392-3 
General Hosiery Motor-Mend Corp. 244 


Globe Dye Works Co. 63 
Grand Rapids Textile Mchy Co. 159-160-185-6 
Grove Silk Company 12-13 


Gulf Oil Corp. 43 
Gunze Silk Corp. 60 
H 

Hampton Company 238 to 241 
Oscar Heineman Corp. 344-345 
Hellwig Silk Dyeing Co. 281 
John W. Hepworth & Co., Ine. 225 
Herst Sales Corp. 50 
Hoffner Rayon Co. 223-4 


Alfred Hoffman, Ince. 342-3-366-7 


Hooker & Sanders, Inc. 429 
Hosiery Patents, Inc. 158 & 187 
Howes Pub. Co. 156-7-188-9 
Hygrade Sylvania Corp. 234-5 
Hyde-Rakestraw Co. 441 
I 

Industrial Dryer Corp. 14-15 
Industrial Tape Corp. 45 
International Nickel Co., Inc. 16-17 
International Salt Co. 161-2 
—— T. Ives Co. 192-3 
Johnston Mills Co. 287-8 
Jordan Mills, Inc. 357 
K 

Kahn & Feldman, Inc. 214-215 
S. Kassow Co. 434 


Kaumagraph Co. 102 to 105 ine. 
A. Kimball Co. 180 
Joseph Klumpp Co. 


426 
Knit Goods Weekly 156-7-188-9 


L 

Laconia Needle Co. 216 
WwW . Lane & Bros., Ince. 354 
R. K. Laros Silk Co. 58-59 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. 210-211 
Leatex Chemical Co. 41-42 
Percy A. Legge 213 


Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 209 
Karl Lieberknecht, Inc. : 


M 

Cc. R. MecGinnes 356 
Markem Machine Company 311-312 
Merrow Machine Company 377-378-403 
Clarence L. Meyers & Co. 340-1-368-9 
The Miller Company 166 


Milprint, Inc. 437 
L. P. Muller & Co. 317-318 


N 

National Association of Hosiery Mfrs. 
Headquarters 73-74-75 
Research Exhibit 415-16-17-438-9-40 

National Bundle Tyer 430 

National Carbon Co. 49 

National Spinning Co. 201 


No. American Rayon Corp. 110 to 113 inc. 


Exhibitor Space Number 
0 
Si Oil & Chemical Co. 217-218 
The Pairpoint Corp. 339 
Paramount Textile Mchy Co. 266-7-283 to 286 
Geo. B. Pfingst, Inc. 370-1 
Phila. Metal Drying Form Co. 105AA 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 268-9-277-8-291-2 
Q 
 ppteed Chemical Products Corp. 418-419 
Tain Pub. Corp 89-90 
Reece Button Hole Machine Co. 381-382 
Robert Reiner, Inc. 410-11-12-443-44-45 
Reliance Elec. & Eng. Co. 432-433 
Chas. Reitzes 430 
Royersford Needle Works, Inc. 399-400 
Ss 
San-KNIT-ary Textile Mills 44 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 436 
Scholler Bros., Inc. 270-1-2-297-8-9 
Sees & Faber Co., Inc. 18-19-20 
Shell Oil Co. 413-414 
Singer Sewing Machine 
0. 226-227-228-229-229AA 
262-262 AA-263-264-265 
Smith Drum & Co. 29-30-31-32 
Sonoco Products Co. 96-97-98-99 
Southern Knitter 77-78 
Southern Mercerizing Co. 221-222 
Southern Textile Mchy Co. 374-5-406-7 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 197-198-219-220 
Synthane Corporation 167 


= 

Textile World 

G. H. Tennant Company 
Textile Age 
Textiles-Incorporated 
Textile Machine Works 


114 to 117 ine. 
408 


84-85 

885 

300 to 304 inc. 

825 to 329 inc. 
Textile Trimming & Boarding Machine 

Co., Inc. 177 


Tompkins Bros. Co., Ine. 404-405 
Torrington Company 313 to 316 ine. 
Tubular Textile Mchy Co. 65-66 
E. W. Twitchell, Inc. 168 


U 

Underwear & Hosiery 
Underwear Institute 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 251 


Review 69-70-71-82 
88 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 242-243 
U. S. Rubber Co. 106 to 109 inc. 
U. S. Testing Co. 420 & 422 


Union Special Machine Co. 305-6-323-4-330-1 
348-9-360-1-386-7 
Universal Winding Co. 148 to 153 inc. 


Vv 


Valdese Mfg. Co. 358 
Van Straaten & Havey, Inc. 431 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 208 
Ww 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 61-62 
Whitin Machine Works 142 to 147 inc. 
Whiting-Patterson Co. 203 
Wm. Whitman Co., Inc. 256-7 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing 
Machine Co. 334-5-6-7-372-373 
Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co. 350 
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Perfect matching of leg and foot is assured, because the 
entire stocking is knitted in one continuous operation .. . 


on one machine. Every stocking is exactly alike in color 
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and texture. That's the kind of consistent production that 


many progressive hosiery manufacturers have obtained 


a 


seastabehatetenae § ... 
DRRERREE REECE 


with this Wildman Single-head, Single-unit Hosiery Ma- 
J 


e 












chine. And that’s the kind of consistent production that 
pays big dividends to these manufacturers, because it 
greatly reduces the number of expensive rejects and 
seconds. There is no product in which uniformity of quality | 
ond appearance are worth more to the manufacturer. 


Write now for complete information and prices 


WILDMAN MFG. CO., Norristown, Pa. 








The Modern 


WILDMAN SINGLE-HEAD, SINGLE UNIT 






FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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The Komet 
Machine 


Artiele 5 





The Driving Mechanism 


THE MECHANISM that we are about to consider 
makes the Komet run; it is in many respects 
similar to the driving mechanism on other makes of 
circular machines in use today. However, if we ex- 
amifie some of the respective parts more closely and 
trace their functions, we will find quite a number of 
things wherein the Komet is different, and for this 
reason very interesting from a mechanical standpoint. 
The solution to many of our machine fixing prob- 
lems on Komets (and other machines as well) lies in 
the very important element of correct timing or the 
coordination of movement of various parts, where 
1/32-inch in space or a split second in time spell the 
difference between success or failure. We all have 
marveled at trapeze artists in a circus do their stuff, 
which is quite difficult, but perfect timing is the all 
important factor. So it is with settings on knitting 
machines. 

Speed, centrifugal force, gravity, friction, room 
and machine temperature are some of the things 
which have much to do with the timing element as it 
applies to knitting machine operation. We dare not 
lose sight of these factors. 


PLATE 2 
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@ This is the fifth article in a series on Komet 
machines, written by a practical mill man who 
has had much experience on Komets and other 
circular machines. The series began in the De- 
cember 1940 issue, and has continued without a 
break. Plates from the S & W Komet and Links 
and Links Machine catalog of parts are repro- 
duced, but it would be helpful to the reader if he 
had this entire catalog before him when reading 
the articles. Questions on fixing problems pertain- 
ing to Komets are being received by the editors, 
and if there is some special problem that has 
arisen on Komets in your mill, the author will 
be glad to offer his opinion as to how it may be 
corrected. 


Accompanying this article are reproductions of 
Plates 2, 3, and 4 of the Komet and Links & Links 
machine catalog of parts. When assembled and timed- 
up properly these various parts (as shown) transmit 
the necessary power to turn the machine and make 
the various devices function at the proper time. As 
on all other circular hosiery machines, the pattern 
chain movement controls everything the machine does, 
directly or indirectly, while each sock is being knitted 
from start to finish. 


The Parts Shown in “Plate 2” 


Looking at Plate 2, we see the segment drive gear 
(101407), segment gear (101403) and the connecting 
link (101404), which parts supply the means for re- 
ciprocating the cylinder during heel and toe knitting; 
nothing further is required of them. On most machines 
the rocking action of the segment gear (101403) is 
utilized to move both the main drum and the pattern 
chain sprocket wheel by pawl action. Komets are 
supplied with two independent sources of motion, one, 
the chain rocking cam (101412) which moves the 
chain racking lever (101399) and chain racking pawl 
(101400) (Plate 4), and two, the drum racking cam 
(101414) which moves the drum racking lever (101- 
298) and drum racking pawl (102396) also shown on 
Plate 4. 

Much: depends on the chain racking device since it 
has so much to do with the operation of the machine 
and incidentally it is one of those simple devices which 
are overlooked and given little or no attention until a 
machine gets out of time, jams up or makes waste, 
etc. First of all, make sure that the trip lever plate 
is set properly; when the chain racking pawl is fully 
forward, the chain link lug should be brought as near 
to the trip lever plate as possible without actually 
touching the plate at the end of a forward stroke of the 
pawl. The next stroke should put the plate safely 
up on the front part of the chain link lug. Constant 
running means a slight amount of wear and therefore 
readjustment is necessary and important. 

The chain rack wheel is supplied with an internal 
brake shoe which operates on the same principle as the 
brake shoes on our motor cars. These parts are 
shown on Plate 6 in the Komet parts catalog. The 
chain rack wheel must have a reasonable amount of 
friction on it at all times to keep it under control and 
assure proper movement. Suitable adjustments and 
proper friction can be obtained by setting the release 
lever and stop screw properly—the brake release 
lever spring will do the rest. 
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Al SWIM SUIT IS ONLY 
AS GOOD AS ITS SEAMS » » 


A swim suit is well made only when it 
is well seamed! Manufacturers of good 
bathing suits have always realized the 
difficulty of stitching seams and hems 
that will last the life of the suit. 


Making swim suits with strong, elastic 
seams is now every day practice with 
progressive manufacturers who have 
equipped their plants with Metropoli- 
tan Cylinder Machines. 


The Metropolitan, Style W-250-5, 
Cylinder Machine has seven points of 
superiority: 





1. Built for dependable service— 
ease of operation—long¢ life. 


2. Seams will not rip or break— 
produces a perfectly flat, elastic 
stitch. 


3. Patented Drop Down Hem 
Folder, (instantly thrown out of 
position by a gentle touch ofthe 
operator’s finger) simplifies cir- 
cular hemming. 


4. Hemmers instantly interchanége- 
able, furnished forthe armholes, 
necks, and trunks. 


5. The ONLY Cylinder Type sew- 
ing machine with Automatic 
Lubrication, insuring low main- 
tenance costs—high speed. 








6. Ample clearance under Presser 
Foot for easy removal of work. 





7. Hemming costs reduced more 





METROPOLITAN 
than thirty per cent. CYLINDER 
MACHINE 
Metropolitan Cylinder machines are STYLE 
W-250-5 


not only adaptable for high-speed cover 
seaming work on bathing suits and 
sweaters, but are also used extensively 
on sport coats, sweat shirts, knit under- 
wear, and other articles. 








| See it in operation at the Knitting Arts Exhibition 








Metropolitan Sewing Machine Division of 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 
214 West 39th Street *¢ New York, N. Y. 
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Some machine fixers do not make full use of the 
brake release lever stop screw adjustment; if they 
find a chain rack wheel without sufficient friction 
they simply run the stop screw inward a few turns and 
call it good. That will work only when the release 
lever is far enough away from the frame of the ma- 
chine to fully utilize the pull on the spring. As the 
stop screw is run 77 the pull on the release lever spring 
becomes weaker and will not put sufficient pressure 
on the chain rack wheel brake shoe.to keep it under 
control. 7 

Notice also that the release levers on some ma- 
chines will almost rest on the head of the stop screw, 
or actually touch it as the chain rack wheel revolves 
and then gradually move away from the stop screw 
as much as 3/16-inch. In such cases test the rack 
wheel for friction when the release lever is nearest 
to the stop screw head, or actually resting on it. If 
the friction is not sufficient, run the stop screw in, or 
if the spring pull is about gone, back the stop screw 
out and reset the release lever. 

We have intentionally stressed the importance of 
keeping this simple device in A-1 working order as 
failure to do so means machines out of time, bad jam- 
ups, broken slider butts and needles, damaged or brok- 
en ctms in the upper or lower cam ring sections, not 
to mention tearing down machines, unnecessary labor 
and losses in production. 

Yes, the timing element is important; so very im- 
portant on the Komet that we shall later come back 
to it in connection with other adjustments. 

The chain racking lever and drum racking lever 
are both mounted on the same stud side by side, both 
levers being provided with a roller which rides the 
racking cams (101412) and (101414). Both levers 
are also provided with a spring which keeps the rollers 
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on the racking cams. Check the rollers to see that 
they are turning; flat spots will develop if they fail to 
turn. Also, make sure that the roller stud setscrews 
are tight. Petrolatum or a lightweight cup grease 
makes a good lubricant for both racking cams. A 
small amount applied weekly will give good results. 


The Drum Racking Lever 


The drum racking lever moves the main drum, the 
necessary moves being supplied by the racking cam 
(101414). The drum racking cam is shaped to supply 
long and short strokes, each tooth on the clutch drum 
rack wheel (101387) (Plate 6) being used to make one 
complete turn of the main drum. Once more the tim- 
ing element must be taken into consideration and the 
proper amount of friction must be applied to keep the 
drum movements under control. The main drum 
brake is conveniently located on the front of the ma- 
chine frame; it can be adjusted to put the necessary 
amount of friction on the main drum in a few minutes. 
Excessive friction on the main drum should be avoid- 
ed as it does not help to control the drum movement 
but simply increases the load of the racking mechan- 
ism, which in time will mean a badly worn racking 
pawl. 

Now the reader may ask “how can the fixer know 
when the friction on the main drum is just right?” 
One way to determine this is to stop the machine with 
the main drum at starting position and rack the drum 
around by hand. Most fixers develop a sense of feel 
which tells them whether or not a drum moves too 
freely. Another way to check on the main drum ten- 
sion is to watch the drum closely when it moves off 
the heel or toe and if it appears to roll and the clutch 
goes over with a loud ‘bang’ you may be sure the drum 
is moving too freely. 

The camming action of various parts helps to in- 
crease the momentum of the drum over and above the 
actual amount of ‘push’ supplied by the racking lever. 
The friction on the drum must be sufficient to counter- 
act this added momentum. It will also be worthwhile 
to remove the brake shoe and wipe the lining with a 
piece of waste saturated with gasoline, thus restoring 
the holding power instead of trying to increase fric- 
tion by tightening up the brake adjusting screw. It 
is only reasonable to assume that constant use de- 
creases the amount of friction on the drum; the safe 
way is to check up at regular intervals and prevent 
trouble rather than wait until something happens and 
then correct it. 


The Parts Shown in “Plate 3” 


In Plate 3 of the Komet and Links & Links cata- 
log we see the main shaft (302207), driving bevel 
gear (101413), clutch (101457), reciprocating pinion 
(101458) and other parts which constitute the major 
part of the driving mechan'sm. Once more we find a 
new feature, which by this time Komet fixers have 
taken for granted and which means much to smooth 
running, low upkeep costs and long life. We refer to 
the many ball bearing races shown on Plates 2 and 8, 
and also on the other plates in the parts catalog. If 
we stop to consider the driving mechanism as a whole, 
we can readily see that it was designed to do a job 
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and we know from experience that it does that job 
well. 

An abundance of ball bearing races does not mean 
that lubrication can be neglected or worse, forgotten; 
these anti-friction bearings and races should not wait 
until the fixer or his helper find time to oil up, but 
they should be considered equally as important as ac- 
tual machine fixing. The actual machine fixing done 
by the fixer can be divided into two classes, correcting 
trouble and preventing trouble. The more trouble he 
can anticipate and prevent the less trouble he will 
have to correct. Using the right kind of oil, putting 
it in the right places, and doing a thorough job regu- 
larly will prevent trouble, save time, labor and ex- 
pense. 

Another new feature on the Komet which is worthy 
of comment is the slowing down device. This is ac- 
tuated by the slowing down cam (302837), which is at- 
tached to the fast speed pulley (101710). Additional 
mechanism (not shown herewith) which operates in 
connection with the regular belt shifting device, shifts 
the belt from the fast to the slow speed pulley at 
every yarn change when the machine is set up on hori- 
zontal stripe numbers. The machine slows down at the 
time and during the time required to make a yarn 
change; the yarn changing links in the pattern chain 
put the device into action. The general practice when 
making horizontal stripes on circular machines is to 
run constantly on the slow speed pulley or at a slower 
speed than that used for plain work. This is done to 
avoid bad lapping in yarn changes, which means in- 
creased waste and seconds if speeds are excessive. The 
slowing down device makes it possible to run a Komet 
at the norma! rate of speed on horizontal stripe num- 
bers with a small percentage in loss of machine time 
as compared to plain numbers. 
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tooth, which means less. machine trouble. 


long cylinder. 


The Parts Shown in “Plate 4” 

Earlier in this article we gave some consideration 
to several parts shown on Plate 4. ea need be 
said about the remainder of the pafts inasmuch as 
they do not give any out of the ordinary trouble. The 
drum racking pawl (102396) is of the new type and 
will stand more abuse, without breaking than the old 
style two-piece pawl would. The new style pawl is 
also especially designed’ ‘to-aSsure accurate engagement 
of teeth in the drum rack wheel—it seldom misses a 
Occasion- 
ally we do find a broken racking paw! spring (10425) 
which of: urse might: ‘cause the pawl to miss a tooth, 
but we havé-also found machines running with a pawl 
spring missing and no one knew how long the spring 
had been gone. All of which speaks well for the new 
pawl. From actual experience the writer would advise 
changing over to the new style pawl as soon as the old 
pawls become worn sufficiently to warrant replace- 
ment. 

After new machines have been thoroughly limbered 
up, it is advisable to check up on the clutch shifting 
mechanism. The timing element is once more impor- 
tant and here we must take into account all parts 
which have anything to do with the actual shifting of 
the clutch. It is safe to assume that the clutch will 
not shift too early once it has been timed properly, 
but constant use, a little lost motion here and there, 
may cause it to shift late and it may be hard to shift 
due to being shifted late. 

Suitable adjustments are provided on the clutch 
drum whereby it can be advanced or retarded to get 
a smooth shift, which will reduce wear and tear on the 
complete shifting mechanism. Make sure that the 
clutch lever fulcrum pin (302191) is tight and also 
that the roller (302188) turns freely on its shaft; if 
the roller fails to turn, flat spots will develop and cause 
lost motion, and in such cases the clutch will not be 
fully in. Flat spots on the roller will also cause un- 
necessary wear on the shifting cams located on the 
shifting drum. 

Before we conclude the discussions of the Komet 
driving mechanism, we feel that a few remarks are 
in order about one additional part of this unit. We 
refer to the cylinder drive shaft (302090) shown on 
Plate 12 ir the Komet parts catalog. This is a verti- 
cal shaft having three pinions, the top pinion (101- 
363), lower pinion (101364), and wind up pinion (101- 
377). The top pinion meshes into the upper cylinder 
carriage, the lower pinion meshes into the lower cylin- 
der carriage and the wind up pinion located on the 
lower end of the shaft drives the work drum which is 
equipped with a winding up device used to pull the hose 
down as the knitting proceeds. 

One of the many important things in connection 
with building a complete Komet machine is the lo- 
cation of the upper cylinder. The upper and lower 
cylinders must be in perfect alignment because they 
must turn together as though the two were but one 
Transferring needles up and down 
would be impossible without perfect alignment and 
synchronized movement of the upper and lower cylin- 
ders. The upper pinion can be advanced or retarded 
on the shaft, which permits keeping both cylinders in 
time according to the circumference of the cylinders, 
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ge The month of APRIL derives its name 
from the Latin verb APERIRE, meaning to 
open. Among the things OPENING up at 
this time of year, besides the buds and the 
SEED catalogues, are closets and attics —to 
let out such articles as fishing tackle, tennis 
shoes, golf clubs, ice cream suits and other 
summer MATERIEL. Opening up also at this 
time of year is the PRACTICAL JOKER'S 
usual bag of tricks. Watch out for rubber 
chocolates, exploding cigars and COTTON 
BATTING in your DOUGHNUTS —and 
don’t say YE OLDE ALMANACK didn’t 
warn you. 

People born on or between April 21 and 
May 20 are called TAURIANS, coming un- 
der the Zoditacal sign of TAURUS, the Bull. 
Taurians are usually very INTELLIGENT 
and equally GOOD-NATURED but are apt 
to be on the SKEPTICAL side. They are the 
Doubting Thomases of the world. In cases 
where the JURY IS HUNG, nine times out 
of ten it is a Taurian yurist who ts doing the 
HANGING. However, when a Taurian ts con- 
vinced he is convinced ALL THE WAY 
THROUGH and becomes an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of whatever or whoever it was he 
DOUBTED. Taurians, as you may well im- 
agine, are extremely TRUSTWORTHY and 
make good executives, lawyers, bankers and 
BUYERS of knitting mill equipment. 

Astrological counsel for KNITTING MILL 
MEN who are Taurians: Ye Olde Almanack 
advises that the coming year will be an IM- 
PORTANT one in your career and WILL 
LEAD to continued success if you are alert to 
OPPORTUNITIES for improving produc- 
tion. For example, consider the fact that most 
mills known for HIGH QUALITY knitting 
use Torrington Necdles, and that they have 
the further indorsement of the knitting ma- 
chine builders, many of whom cquip their 
MACHINES with Torrington Needles 

- Order TORRINGTONS now. “WE 
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F COURSE, the words “production 
O costs’’ mean one thing to the user 
of full-fashioned machines; another 
thing to the builder. The user figures 
production costs in terms of operating 
cost of the machine per unit of output 
—cost for power, repairs, outage time, 
servicing. The builder thinks in terms of 


cost of materials and labor to assemble. 


Whether you use or build, you will 
probably find that your production 
costs are lower when you use machines 
equipped with Torrington Needle Bear- 
ings. The user profits by their anti- 
friction operation, which makes possible 
lower power costs and higher output; by 
their long life and efficient lubrication 
that reduce the need of maintenance 


attention and repairs. 


And the buzlder finds that the Needle 
Bearing gives his product extra sales 
advantages, yet keeps production costs 
down. Not only is the Needle Bearing 
low in first cost, but its unit construc- 


tion makes it easy to install. Moreover, 








the Needle Bearing is so compact that 
it often allows savings in the cost of 
other parts through simplification of de- 
sign. Torrington engineers cooperate in 
adapting the Needle Bearing to existing 


product designs. 


Investigate the advantages of the 
Needle Bearing. For more detailed in- 
formation, write for Catalog No. 115. 
For Needle Bearings to be used in 
heavier service, request Booklet 103X% 
from our associate, Bantam Bearings 


Corporation, South Bend, Indiana. 
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and this is vitally important from a knitting and 
transferring standpoint. 

Since both cylinders must work in unison, lost mo- 
tion between them must be prevented. A simple and 
positive arrangement is provided, which makes it 
possible to take up lost motion between the pinions 
and their respective gear carriages. This as done by 
attaching an adjusting pinion (101362) to both upper 
and lower pinions. If and when lost motion develops, 
tighten the adjusting screws (15628) sufficiently to 


should be avoided. If it becomes necessary to reset 
the upper pinion, make sure that the two adjusting 
screws, adjusting screw nuts and the regular pinion 
setscrew are tight. The lower pinion is keyed to the 
shaft and supplied with a taper p-n, both serving to 
keep this pinion firmly in place. 

And last but not least, lets not forget the oil holes 
provided in every necessary place on the cylinder drive 
shaft: Keep the shaft properly oiled today and save 
time, labor and expense tomorrow. 


remove it. 


Uxcessive pressure on the adjusting screws 


K. O. METZ 


The Dyeing of Vat Tan Colors 
on Government Contraet 


® THE procedure described here, for dyeing vat tan on govern- 
ment contract socks, should be of especial interest to mills running 


anklets and children’s hose. 


There are a number of colors in this 


type of goods that, due to brightness of color, must be knit ingrain. 
A small amount of experimenting, based on the methods given 
here, should develop an entirely satisfactory dyeing method for 
these colors.—The Editor. 


WITHIN THE last few months 

the purchasing agencies of the 
Quartermaster Department of the 
U. S. Army have let contracts for 
the knitting and dyeing of mil- 
lions of pairs of socks as a part of 
the expanding national defense 
program. As a result, a number 
of knitting mills that had never giv- 
en a thought to government busi- 
ness bid on and received contracts, 
in varying amounts, as a part of 
this emergency expansion. 

The knitting of these goods is a 
simple problem, since both the 
yarn counts and machine gauges 
are specified and it requires only 
the adjusting of fabrics to get re- 
quired size, weight, and stretch. 
This is a problem that can be 
handled by even an average knit- 
ter. 

The dyeing of vat colors on cot- 
ton socks, however, has brought 
before the dyers of these mills a 
type of dyeing with which most of 
them are totally unfamiliar. The 
rigid specifications in the con- 
tracts have made it necessary to 
employ dyes and a type of dyeing 
heretofore used only in dyeing 
skein and package yarn for use in 
ingrain work and for application 
on piece goods. 

For some years past dyestuff 
manufacturers have had specially 
prepared vat or Indanthrene col- 


ors for the pigment type dyeing; 
the dyestuffs so used being speci- 
ally ground so as to be easily dis- 
persable in water. These dyes are 
applied in an unreduced state and 
after the goods are thoroughly sat- 
urated, and the dyestuff padded 
into the goods, the reducing chem- 
icals are added and the dyeing 
completed in the usual way for 
vat colors. With careful control 
the results obtained on socks may 
be expected to be uniformly good 
despite the fact that they have 
been applied to hosiery in com- 
paratively few cases and never on 
so large a scale before. 

The experience on which this 
article is based consists of the 
dyeing of 15,000 dozen mercerized 
cotton socks made to U. S. Army 
specifications and dyed the vat tan 
shade as specified on Army con- 
tracts. All of these were dyed 
without any rejects traceable to 
dyeing defects and without a 
single lot going off shade. 

The stocks were knit on the HH 
type automatic machine, he 
tops being beaten out to get a true 
ribbed effect. The dyestuffs used 
may be obtained from any of the 
concerns furnishing vat or Indan- 
threne colors of the dispersable 
type. Dyestuffs from all sources 
have worked equally well. The 
same applies to all dyeing assis- 
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tants and chemicals used. 

To prepare the goods for dyeing 
the loads were prepared as fol- 
lows: size 9, 132 dozen, decreasing 
2 dozen for each half size so that 
on size 12 a lot consisted of 120 
dozen. The lots were thus counted 
out and not weighed. 

The ops were wet in a solution 
of a quick wetting out agent about 
an ounce to the gallon of water, and 
beat out over a rod. The socks were 
placed in a dyehouse buggy so that 
the tops were in one direction thus 
keeping the heels and toes as dry 
as possible. 

A paddle type dyeing machine of 
100-pound rating was used, for the 
loads given, no goods being put in 
nets. 

The machine was filled to dyeing 
level and brought to a boil and into 
this bath was added 2 pounds of a 
good wetting agent, stable in a 
highly alkaline bath. 24.4 ounces 
of vat Olive R (Color Index No. 
1150) and 14.4 ounces of vat Brown 
R (Color Index No. 1151) were 
pasted in cold water and boiled up 
under a steam pipe and added to 
the boiling bath. One poun of a 
suitable retarding agent was added 
and goods entered at a boil. The 
procedure continues as follows: 

Run at a boil for 10 minutes and 
add 6.5 pounds of flake caustic soda 
76 per cent. Use great care in en- 
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tering caustic to avoid having caus 
tic come in direct contact with 
goods. The caustic may be dis- 
solved in water before adding to 
machine. Boil 5 minutes and cut 
off steam. Cool 10 minutes and if 
temperature is above 170 degrees 
F. add cold water to bring temper- 
ature to 170 degrees F. Adjust 
steam to hold this temperature and 
sift in 5 pounds hydrosulphite. Run 
5 minutes, and add 15 pounds com- 
mon salt, run 15 minutes and flood 
machine. To do this open cold wat 
er valve and adjust drain valve so 
tha he goods will continue to circu- 
late and remain below water. Rinse 
until all caustic is out of goods, 
check with phenophthalein paper 


phenaphthalein paper to insure an 
excess of caustic and with indan- 
threne yellow paper to be sure that 
reduction is complete just as in any 
vat dyeing. It will be necessary in 
some cases to add about a pound of 
hydrosulphite about 5 minutes be- 
fore flooding machine. 

The temperature of reduction at 
175 degrees F. is higher than is 
usual with vat dyes but the slight 
loss in fastness properties is more 
than offset by the gain in leveling 
and penetration of dyeing. 

This dyeing procedure works 
equally well in either the rotary or 
paddle type of dyeing machine, the 
rotary type having a slight advan- 
tage from a cost standpoint but the 


for 15 minutes and add 6 pounds 
hydrosulphite. Run 25 minutes and 
add 10 pounds common salt, run 5 
m-nutes and flood as before until 
caustic is out of goods. Oxidize 
with perborate and finish with 10 
minute soap boil as before. Since 
the reduction is carried at a higher 
temperature in the last method and 
the running time is longer, larger 
additions of hydrosulphite will be 
found necessary to keep bath in 
condition. It will be found that it 
is better to keep goods clean so 
that severe boiling out will not be 
necessary. 

Carelessness in weighting mate- 
rials and failure to check bath for 
alkalinity, and reduction, are the 


Above, finished goods, grey goods from machine, and after beating out 


until the paper no longer shows 
pink. 

The flooding requires about 5 or 
6 minutes with a normal water sup- 
ply. Add 1 pound sodium perborate 
and turn on steam. Oxidation 
should be complete by the time bath 
reaches 140 degrees F. Drap bath 
and bring next water to boil adding 
2 pounds olive soap. A finishing 
material of the cation active type 
may be added to assist in boarding 
but this is a matter for local con- 
ditions to decide. 

It will be noticed that no glue or 
glucose was used in the dyeing. 
Some dyers might prefer to use one 
or the other as a retarding agent. 
An addition of about a pound of 
hydrosulphite along with the salt 
helps to keep bath from breaking 
due to a shortage of hydrosulphite. 
The bath should be checked with 
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paddle machine giving a better lev- 
eling and penetration in the dyeing. 

The procedure given is based on 
clean goods having no dirt and oil 
or machine stains so that no boil 
out is required, to clean goods. 
Many mills will knit some of these 
on old machines that have been out 
of service and dirty goods will re- 
sult. 

The following processing will 
take care of these goods; as before, 
similar products may be used with 
equal success: After beating tops 
the goods are boiled out for 30 
minutes with 3 per cent borax and 
3&3 per cent of a detergent soap. 
This bath is dropped and a new 
bath brought to 140 degrees F. 
Enter 2 pounds of a good wetting 
agent 5 pounds caustic run 5 min- 
utes and bring to 190 degrees F. in 
15 minutes. Run at 190 degrees F. 


points on which the success of the 
dyeing depend and if these are 
watched carefully every lot will 
check for shade. 

In applying finishes, be certain 
that materials used will stand up in 
storage and not develop a rancid 
odor, for that is one point on which 
the specifications are strict. 

This dyeing procedure should 
prove of more than passing inter- 
est to knitting mills running ank- 
lets and children’s hose, for there 
are a number of colors in this type 
of goods that, due to brightness of 
color, must be knit ingrain. A 
small amount of experimenting, 
based on the foregoing methods, 
should soon develop a dyeing meth- 
od for these colors that would 
prove entirely satisfactory for dye- 
ing these colors on that class of 
goods. 
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Reeord of Suppl 
in Knitting Mill 


EDITOR COTTON: 

What system* do you use for keeping a record of 
supplies ?—-CONTRIBUTOR No. 7122. 

In answering this contributor, I might say that I 
have found that a good recording system of keeping 
track of supplies issued for maintenance of knitting 
machines is most essential for the successful opera- 
tion of the knitting department, because it is only 
after stock taking that the head of the department 
knows what his consumption of machine parts, etc., 
has been for the period. 

I know several mills that only take inventory 
every three months, and to my way of thinking this 
is rather late in the day to start an investigation of 
what caused an increased consumption of needles, 
etc., because it is only after inventory taking that 
steps can be taken to remedy excess uses of supplies. 
The old established principle of “prevention is bet- 
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Most stationery stores can supply a plain ruled card ap- 
proximately 8x6 inches, and the machine part number and 
catalog description can be typed in at the top of the card. 
The entries on the card are made at time of receiving or 
issuing parts. 


ter than cure” cannot be exercised to a great extent 
if inventory taking periods are too far apart. 

If a plant keeps a record of all parts issued, it 
knows the quantity used, and what is more impor- 
tant—it knows where the replacements are going. 
The slightest decrease in stock above normal 
amounts consumed can readily be ascertained, and 
it can be determined on which machines the sup- 
plies are being used. 

The easiest and yet most efficient method of 
keeping a record of parts used on knitting machines 
is the card system. A card is made out (see accom- 
panying illustration) for each machine part kept in 
stock, and a permanent inventory system is kept, 
with the record showing the date, to whom issued, 
etc. 

It is well worth the time required to keep these 
cards correctly. As the machine fixer’s name or 





*Other discussion on this subject appeared on page 125 
of the January 1941 issue. 
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clock number is entered on the card each time he 
requests a part from the supply department, and as 
no man wants to be credited with too many parts, 
he tries to keep his set of machines in good running 
order by keeping a sharp look-out for ways of pre- 
venting smashes, etc. 

The mill saves on supplies not used, and the ma- 
chines get increased production because of less 
stoppage. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7198 


—-~— -~—-@$@-—--- - 


Pointers on Looping 


A contributor believes he has better idea on 
looping than employee writing “Lay-Out 
for Small Grey Goods Half-Hose Mill” in 
weeener wee SS ee eae 8 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have read the operative’s idea on “Lay-Out for 
Small Grey Goods Half-Hose Mill,” and examined the 
accompanying floor plan which appeared on page 157 
of your October 1940 number of COTTON. As far as I 
know, the design and machinery arrangement is all 
right; but I do not like the method suggested for 
handling the goods at the loopers. 

In the last paragraph of the section undw “Ma- 
chinery Arrangement” the author of the article wrote: 
“As each looper completes a dozen she ties it into a 
bundle, attaches her identifying number to the bundle, 
and tosses it on the belt which conveys it up to the 
side of the inspector. This method eliminates time 
lost in loading and trucking, and imperfect work can 
be detected almost immediately.” 

I agree with him that the conveyor system and 
group inspection will. eliminate time lost loading and 
trucking, and make’ it possible to catch bad looping 
before it has time to accumulate; but if each looper 
must attach an identifying number to every dozen she 
loops, this would take up too much productive time and 
make more detailed work for the inspectors keeping 
track of the four loopers production. And under the 
best of systems a grey goods inspector has enough 
clerical work to do. 

Instead of attaching numbers to each dozen, I 
would suggest a different tint on the looping thread 
to identify each looper’s work in a group. For ex- 
ample, the first looper in the group may use an untint- 
ed or grey thread for closing the toe; the second a pink 
thread; the third a light blue; and the fourth a light 
green or brown. These tints would, of course, be like 
the tints used on some kinds of plaiting yarns; it is 
easily boiled out in the dye. And for convenience in 
ordering, the same color code may be used for each 
group of loopers. 

To relieve the inspectors from the tedious task of 
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MADE ON THE SINGER 242-1 HOSIERY SEAMER 


All women want lovely, sheer stockings with fine, straight pencil line seams that are fashion- 


smart, yet have adequate elasticity and durability. 


The new Singer 242-1 was especially designed to produce seams of good quality on the most 


delicate Nylon and silk hosiery, as well as wool, cotton and lisle. It not only produces better 


seams which are stitched straight—but is the fastest hosiery seamer on the market today— 


simple to operate at speeds limited only by the operator's ability to guide the work. The Singer 


242-1 has many outstanding features, including 


















opyrig J. . 
by The Singer Manufacturing Company 
All rights reserved for all countries. 


Have your 242-1 Hosiery 
Seamers equipped for op- 
eration with Singer Indi- 
vidual Tables, Electric 
Transmitters for “V” belt 
drive and Individual 
Singerlights, all as a com- 
plete unit. Easily moved, 
saves space, gives inde- 
yendent equipment to 
each operator for maxi- 
mum efficiency and 
economy. 
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Distinctive Design... an extremely narrow ma- 
chine head—provides a clear view of work guides and 
feed cups which greatly facilitates guiding the deli- 
cate selvages for the production of de luxe seams. 


Singerlight . . . built into the sewing head directly 
over the stitching instruments—prevents eyestrain 
when threading the machine — also when guiding 


selvages to the needle. 


Balanced Motion... fewer moving parts forming 
the simplified mechanism avoids vibration at all 
speeds and assures quiet. smooth and dependable 
operation. 


Automatic Lubrication {or all important bear- 


Ings... Saves operator s time and avoids oil stains. 


also reduces wear and mechanical repairs. 


SINGER 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING 


149 BROADWAY, 
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keeping each looper’s production separate, the loopers 
and inspectors can be paid by the hour. Quite true, the 
piece rate has been established in hosiery mills as 
standard, but that was before the Wage and Hour 
Law. Today an-operative must be paid a minimum 
hourly rate regardless of production; so why not pay 
a straight hourly rate and be done with it? 

Of course, the production of loopers will vary from 
day to day, but take it over a period of months it will 
run pretty regular. So, I would give each group of 
these operatives an average daily production, and put 
them in the clock-punching class. When a group of 
operatives working by the hour know that so much is 
expected of them, it is a safe bet that none will shirk 
because each one will check on the others lest some- 
body does more than her share of the work. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7125 


eR cerininijipiaace 


Needle Position on 
Banner Cylinder 








EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in answer to the question of CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7053 on page 166 of the April 1940 issue of CoT- 
TON, who has asked: “When changing cylinders on 
Banner machines, and the ones that are to be used 
have no needles, what is the best method of deter- 
mining where the long and short butt needles should 
be placed?” 

The best method that I have found of marking 
cylinders to exactly separate the long needle area from 
the short is to take a very narrow gauge steel chisel 
and chip off a small part on the cylinder wall that 
lies exactly between the first long and the last short 
needle at a point right below the lower cylinder band. 
This it to be done also on the opposite side of the cyl- 
inder. Then mark on bottom of cylinder with steel die 
punch the letter “L” denoting long needle side of 
cylinder. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7086 





B-5 Makes Waste 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We are running some Model B-5, 200-needle, 334- 
inch machines on a number using gassed mercerized 
yarn. In the heel and toe we are compelled to run 
one end of 40s/2 and one end of 50s/2. The problem 
that we have not been able to overcome is the exces- 
sive amount of waste caused by one of the yarns 
breaking out as the machine shifts onto the heel and 
toe, or as it completes the heel and toe. 

We have tried putting both of these yarns through 
a single tension in order to take up all possible slack 
and thus cause the two yarns to run evenly, but this 
has not given us the desired results. Any informa- 
tion will be greatly appreciated. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7206 
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Air Conditioning 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Aside from comfort and convenience of employees, 
what benefits can be derived from air conditioning a 
knitting room in a full-fashioned hosiery mill? Would 
you suggest that this be done in the boarding room?— 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7113. 

Assuming that this man is speaking of heating 
and the introduction of additional humidity into 
the boarding room, I would say that air condition- 
ing should not be used in the boarding room unless 
it is used in conjunction with refrigeration. 

Air conditioning produces a uniform condition of 
temperature and humidity, and in a fine gauge full- 
fashioned hosiery mill I would say that such uni- 
formity is not only desirable but is essential in the 
knitting room. When the temperature is maintained 
uniformly there is very little trouble had with the 
narrowing and carrier; there is no expansion and 
contraction of the machine, which is a desirable con- 
dition on full-fashioned work, especially on the finer 
gauges. 

A properly regulated air conditioning unit also 
helps to produce more uniform knitting and to keep 
the legs of uniform length, which enables one to 
put less courses in the*stecking« without worrying 
about short lengths. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7118 





Odds in Finishing 


EDITOR COTTON: 

How do you prevent odds accumulating in the fin- 
ishing department—CONTRIBUTOR No. 6949. 

I would like to explain how this is handled in our 
full-fashioned mill. 

We have odds as to length and in our opinion the 
best way to prevent their collecting in the finishing 
department is to re-board them and get them through 
with the same run. There may be many odds, but 
the safest thing to do with them is to get them out 
immediately. Some of the stockings may have de- 
fects in them, and in this case they are repaired at 
once and placed in the same run. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7133 
ay 
EDITOR COTTON: 

We do not have very many odds accumulating in 
our full-fashioned mill, but those we do have are put 
into the irregulars instead of holding them back and 
redyeing them. We do not like to redye our mer- 
chandise because as a rule in the redyeing there is a 
little different cast. Since we do put them into ir- 
regulars there is never any accumulation in our fin- 
ishing department. 

There may be a little loss in handling the odds 
in this manner, but we believe it is the better method 
in the long run. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7139 


[Another discussion on this subject appeared on page 178 
of the October 1940 issue. ] 
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, THIS MAY SOUND LIKE a crazy story, I'D HAVE KEPT on using it, too, if | | SOIWROTE Colgate-Palmolive- | 
but I’m here to testify that it’s abso- that youngster of mine (just starting | Peet to send a man around. After care- | 
lutely true. I do a big business in wool in the business!) hadn’t insisted that | fully checking our production meth- 
specialties. I'd been using the very I have it checked. “Call in a C.P.P. | ods, he recommended a new formula 
same formula for years ... and I was man,” he urged. “Suppose he can’t | that cut processing time in half wzth- | 
convinced it was just about the best show us an improvement. What do | out increasing fulling agent cost. But 
I could get. we have to lose?”’ | not all! 





























OUR PRODUCT now has much better color! 
It has less odor! It doesn’t discolor! It takes 
dyes better! Best of all, the trade has noticed 
the improvement! Our salesmen are really 
going to town now ... and it looks like a 
great year—thanks to C.P.P.’s products and 
technical help. 








COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPT., JERSEY CITY, N.J. 









WHY NOT TAKE QUICK ADVANTAGE 
OF THIS FREE C.P.P. SERVICE? IT MAY 
SAVE YOU MONEY AT NO COST TO YOU! 











HE case of the textile manufacturer above is not 

just one isolated “‘case history.” There are hun- 
dreds in Colgate-Palmolive-Peet’s files. We maintain a 
staff of experts who are trained to do just this kind of 
detective work. 


Give them a chance to inquire into your set-up... 
no matter how well satisfied you are at the moment. 
New discoveries are constantly being made. Perhaps 
they know just the way to show you a saving, or an 
improvement. 

A 3¢ stamp is all the gamble we ask you to take. 
Write to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Industrial Depart- 
ment, Jersey City, N. J. Remember—there is absolutely 
no obligation on your part. 
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KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


| TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


Knitters Generally Busy with Higher Prices Bringing Coverage Further Ahead 
into Prominence—Sharp Advances in Cotton Yarns Major Trend in 
Underwear—Large Military Contracts for Textiles Cause Delivery Prob- 
lems—Nylon Seamless Hose Due Soon—Knitters Grant Wage Increases 


March 15, 1941 


WHILE NYLON GOODS for women are the most active lines in the 

full-fashioned field, standard silk numbers are now moving at 
active rates and volume in seamless merchandise is more active. For 
example, the anklet section of the market has been very active so that 
the delivery question is coming to the front more and more. In ad- 
dition, the Army recently opened bids on large amounts of underwear 
and 17,000,000 pairs of cotton-wool half-hose so that many mills have 
enough Government business alone to keep them well engaged for 
months ahead. Underwear mills are confronted with higher costs in 
the way of probable additional wage increases and also by major rises 
in cotton and wool spun merino yarns both of which will cause con- 


sumers shortly to pay higher prices. 


Full-Fashioned 


Shipments of women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery have been running well over the 
Same time a year ago when nylons are 
included; and without nylons ship 
ments have been slightly smaller but 
now are catching up so that at present 
it is estimated they are about equal to 
a year ago. This means that while 
full-fashioned hosiery is improving it 
was one of the last lines to benefit by 
the sharp improvement in business con- 
ditions throughout the country as a re- 
sult of the rearmament drive. A fac- 
tor that is bringing additional coverage 
has been the advance in raw silk but 
this to date has not gone far enough to 
make any wide movement in this di- 
rection. 

The silk full-fashioned trade contin- 
ues to be affected unfavorably as a 
whole by the nylon situation. Many 
consumers want nylons only and this 
makes for a tight delivery situation 
where knitters are limited as to the 
amount of yarn they can secure. It 
makes for a very active business in 
only a small part of their total vol- 
ume and causes hesitation in the silk 
or bulk lines. It is estimated that a 
year from now nylon yarn will be avail- 
able to make about 40 per cent of the 
full-fashioned needs and this factor 
may continue to hold back a real spurt 
in the full-fashioned and although con- 
tinued gains of importance in employ- 
ment are expected to give even this 
branch of the industry a real boost. 
In addition, manufacturers that have 
coarser gauge knitting machines assert 
they are doing little as most of the 
call is for 45-gauge goods or finer with 
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the trend still in that direction. This 
is reflected in the number of mills hav- 
ing old equipment either going out of 
business in this area or selling old ma- 
chines. In the latter, long-ahead de- 
liveries on new machines makes their 
problem difficult. 


Half-Hose 


Increased demand for woolen bundle 
goods from the Army and Navy is giv- 
ing such manufacturers the largest 
backlog of business they have had in 
years. This may be seen from the rec- 
ord of shipments of such goods over the 
last year when the rise over 1939 was 
about 30 per cent. This expansion in 
volume was especially noticeable in the 
final quarter of last year when ship- 
ments were almost 50 per cent ahead 
of the same 1939 months. In addition, 
civilian buyers of all types of half- 
hose have been operating at an active 
rate. This is because large buyers fear 
that the delivery problem may be acute 
by next fall and are looking ahead to 
a possible wage advance under the Fed- 
eral Wage and Hour Division, a seam- 
less hose committee having been organ- 
ized to make a new wage recommenda- 
tions. 

Another bullish factor that has 
pepped the market is that cotton and 
merino type yarns have been advanc- 
ing rapidly with deliveries also a prob- 
Jem in these. During January, 1941 
shipments of half-hose were more than 
15 per cent ahead of the same 1940 
month but in bundle goods the in- 
crease was 29 per cent. One section 
that has not been showing up as well 
as formerly is athletic socks where 





shipments have been under a year 
back. Shipments of slack socks were 
9 per cent ahead in January compared 
with more than 17 per cent in stand- 
ard type half-hose which is a reflec- 
tion of the large amounts bought for 
the military forces which all are full 
length. 


Seamless 


There is a fair demand for women’s 
seamless hosiery with shipments aver- 
aging more than 7 per cent ahead of 
the early weeks of 1940. The appoint- 
ment of a new seamless wage commit- 
tee is a factor that is being watched 
because it may cause a major change 
in minimum wage levels which would 
mean a sharp increase in such knit- 
ters’ costs. A new development is the 
coming offering of seamless nylon goods 
on which knitters are reported to be 
working. It is expected, however, this 
type merchandise will be confined to 
the higher priced brackets with such 
prices as $1.00 a pair and over ex- 
pected. The goods are made on 340- 
needle and finer machines. It is be- 
lieved this new merchandise will be of- 
fered to consumers in the next few 
months. 


Underwear 


Underwear knitters are busy, and 
considerably more so than this time 
a year ago, although last year was an 
active one. Between heavy Govern- 
ment and civilian coverage mills are 
more than busy and additional ma- 
chines have been placed in operation 
with a resultant increase in the num- 
ber of underwear workers employed. 

Prices are very strong due to higher 
cotton and wool yarn quotations over 
recent weeks, to say nothing of the ad- 
vancing trend in wages. Utica Knit- 
ting Co., early this month granted a 7 
per cent increase in wages. 

Latest data covering January show 
underwear mills operated almost 11,000 
machines this year compared with 9,878 
for the same month in 1940. Manu- 
facturers are already well sold for the 
coming fall season between civilian and 
Government demands and additional 
spring goods orders are coming through 
with prices advancing due to the sharp 
increase in both carded and combed 
yarns. Single combed yarns have ad- 
vanced about five cents a pound this 
month or 30s from 38 cents to around 
43 cents at present. 
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“A MANUFACTURED MIRACLE? says JEAN PARKER 


in referring to modern hosiery 


*T look upon modern hosiery as a sheer miracle 
and marvel how such perfection can be duplicated 
in hundreds of thousands of pairs,” said Jean 
Parker, the glamorous motion picture actress. 
True — the manufacturer has not only created 
something as lovely as the modern stocking, he 
must unvaryingly maintain that perfection in 
every pair. With full realization of the respon- 
sibility placed upon the boarding operation, 
Proctor & Schwartz have evolved a mechanical 
wonder in a machine that uniformly dries, 
strips, piles and counts hosiery at a speed as 
high as 32 dozen pairs per hour (52 dozen 
pairs per hour on half hose). 

























As a representative consumer, Miss Parker 
had explained to her the manufacture of a 
modern stocking. Her first comment was 
that she saw how very important proper 
boarding and drying could be to quality 
and appearance. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ ¢ INC * PHILADELPHIA 





Lovely Jean Parker, famous 
star of many great photopiays. 


Miss Parker here demonstrates a 
point on one of her own shaded hose. 


f — 


Miss Parker is here being interviewed in her suite at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia by our inquiring reporter. 
nn 





Right — Proctor 
Automatic Sin- 
gle Operator 
Pre-Boarding 
Machine for 


Left— Proctor Right — Proctor 
ing, Drying,Strip- _ing, Drying, Strip- 


ping, Piling and pin lon Hosiery. Pro- 

= Counting Ma- Counting Ma- ; range 
chine fer chine for Men's from 15 to 20 
Women’s Hosi- Half Hose. Me- en of 
ery. Mechanical chanical Capa- stockings per 

ity, 32 doz- city, 52 dozen hour, per board- 

*» en pairs per pairs per hour. er. Occupies less 
hour. Requires The size of the than 6 by 10 feet 
only 9% feet by Machine i of floor space. 


liisfectetfions «1024 feet wide 
space. by 914 feet deep. 


See Them at the Knitting Arts Exhibition 








PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ Cclomadic MACHINES foc HOSIERY 
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NEEDS NO FAIRY GODMOTHER: Standard Durene does not need the 
transforming touch of a magic wand * Standard Durene’s lustrous beauty and free-run- 
ning smoothness begin with the selection of its long staple fibers and its processing 
in our own mills where it is tested for quality in all the steps, — cleaning, comb- 
ing, drawing, twisting, mercerizing, packaging. Tested for the uniformity which 
means lower production costs for the knitter; tested for strength, sheen, absorption and 
evaporation which mean so much to the consumer who wants comfort, beauty and 
wear in underwear and hosiery * You save production time and costs — and increase 


your sales opportunities when you run Standard Durene. Try it on your new numbers. 


SEAMPARD-COOS- THATCHER (0 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE « Sales Offices: 804-6 Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 











@ New York, N. Y. 
185 Madison Ave. 


® Chicago, Ill. 
940 Merchandise Mart 


@ Greensboro, N. C. 
Guilford Building 


2 Reading, Pa. 
Reading 6262 























STANDARD DURENE * SELO * PREEMO * COMBED SAKS * THREADS * COMBED PEELERS - 
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New Seamless Hosiery 
Committee Studies Wages 


General Philip B. Fleming, admin- 
istrator of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion, recently announced the appoint- 
ment of a committee to investigate and 
recommend a new wage minimum in 
the seamless hosiery industry. This 
committee was scheduled to hold its 
first meeting on April 7. In prepara- 
tion for this meeting the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery Manufacturers to- 
gether with the Southern Hosiery Man- 
ufacturers Association scheduled a con- 
ference of seamless hosiery manufac- 
turers at High Point, N. C., on March 
*). The notices for this event pointed 
out that in view of the fact over 75 
per cent of the seamless capacity of the 
industry is located in the South and 
High Point not only has many of these 
plants besides being centrally located 
that it was regarded as the logical 
place for such a meeting. 

The entire hosiery industry is now 
operating under a wage order issued 
by the administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Division as a result of an inves- 
tigation made by Industry Committee 
No. 3, which recommended a minimum 
of 40 cents an hour for the full fash- 
ioned hosiery branch and 32% cents an 
hour for seamless hosiery. The ad- 
ministrator put these recommendations 
into effect September 18, 1939. The 
present committee will review the eco- 
nomic and competitive conditions af- 
fecting the seamless hosiery industry 
to determine how high a minimum up 
to 40 cents an hour can be established 
without substantially curtailing em- 
ployment. The request that led to the 
re-opening of the seamless hosiery wage 
minimum question was filed by the 
American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers which at the same time indicated 
its intention of driving toward a 40- 
cent minimum. It is evident that- the 
National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers will combat the attempt of 
the union, as it is believed by the in- 
dustry that should the seamless mini- 
mum go up to 40 cents the union would 
at once demand a re-opening of the 
full-fashioned minimum. 


Seamless Hosiery 
Committee Members 

The new seamless hosiery committee 
is composed of the following: For the 
public: G. Allan Dash, Jr., chairman, 
University of Pennsylvania; Frank De 
Vyver, Duke University and Burton R. 
Morley, University of Alabama. For the 
employees: J. Lee Bausher, Infant 
Socks, Inc.; J. C. Greer, Charles H. Ba- 
con Co, and W. W. Neal, Marion Ho- 
siery Mills. For the employees: Alfred 
Hoffmann, Bert Branham and Ambrose 
McCormick, all of the American Fed- 
eration of Hosiery Workers. 
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FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by COTTON’S market correspondent) 


THERE HAVE BEEN new developments in the general business picture over the 

last month that indicate the assertions emanating from Washington that we 
need have no fears of inflation and that prices would be kept under control are not 
For recently commodities have been advancin 
in price and additional wage demands ; I 
A large New York State underwear knitts 
The American Woolen Co. has also made increases, and ther 


Advances in wages and commodities coul donly mean a general higher price 
this country and if such a trend continues there might be 
so noticeable by 
that such a movement 
lengths so that a run-a-way market would ensue. 

The Government has weapons in its hands to prevent any such condition 
but it is doubtful if it has the means to prevent a conservative price increase in 
wages and wider profits although the latter are not 
going to skyrocket under any conditions. 


been 


Indications point to very active business ahead, with prices trending 
remaining 
but still better than in previous lean years for most textile organizations. 

This advancing trend has been apparent in cotton, silk and wool over the last 
month and in such lines higher prices are being quoted than a month back. 
delivery picture in textiles is made tight in some lines by the enormous amounts 
of goods being bought to clothe the new Army and this is a factor that is apt to 
grow still further in scope. It means some lines, such as men’s wear weavers, 
are doing about half their business in military orders while numerous woo! blanket 
mills do even a greater percentage for the Army. 

Prices over the coming weeks will become firmer both in the 
yarn and goods market with deliveries being a problem in many instances. 
a situation always means reaching for larger amounts of yarns or raw materials 
than needed with consequent price advances and this is not going to prove an 
It means that manufacturers and retail 
what further ahead but not get panicky in the delivery situation and with a larger 
volume of business inventories can be expanded over early 1940 levels. 
in this connection has been done by some and further inventory accumulations in 
such instances cannot be recommended even in the present situation. 


Philadelphia, March 15, 1941 
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F. T. C. Issues Rules 
for Wool Labeling 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
just issued wool-labeling rules for 
which the knitting and other textile 
trades have been waiting for five 
months as a guide in the proper label- 
ing of their merchandise beginning on 
retail counters next July 14. While 
these new rules are tentative pending 
Suggestions of changes and objections 
they are not likely to be changed sub- 
Stantially when the final draft is is- 
sued. All parties affected by the rules 
are asked to submit suggestions, ob- 
jections or views not later than April 
12. Suggestions to hosiery manufac- 
turers have been prepared by the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers. Some of the major points made 
in the hosiery bulletin are: each manu- 
facturer of a hosiery wool product 
must keep records for at least three 
years showing the fiber content of such 
product; hosiery for export is not cov- 
ered by the law but imported wool 
products are covered. 

The original responsibility of placing 
on the hosiery wool product the prop- 
er stamp, tag, label or other means of 
identification required by the law is 
on the manufacturer of such product. 
Irregular or sub-standard products 
must be labeled in the same manner as 
first quality goods. The law grants 
no specific tolerances but provided that 
deviation of the fiber contents from 
percentages marked on the goods shall 
not be misbranding if the person 
charged with misbranding proves such 
deviation resulted from unavoidable 
variations in manufacture and despite 
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the exercise of due care to make ac- 
curate statements on the stamp, tag, 
label or other means of identification. 
l‘ibers other than wool each of which 
constitute 5 per cent or less of the total 
weight need not be designated separ- 
ately and may be described together as 
“other fibers”. The separate percent- 
ages of “wool’’, “re-processed wool”, or 
“re-used wool”, must be given if the 
percentage of any one of them is 5 per 
cent or less. In all cases the percent- 
ages given for the various fibers must 
total 100 per cent. 

The percentages of the weights of 
the fibers in hosiery should be based 
on the following sizes: womens, 914; 
misses’, 9; men’s, 11; boys’ half-hose 
and anklets, 9; boys’ golf hose, 10; 
children’s hosiery, 8; and infants’ hose, 
Oo It is necessary to label only one 
stocking of a pair. The association be- 
lieves that the names and percentages 
of the fiber content may be transferred 
on the sole and the name of the manu- 
facturer or distributor may appear on 
a rider ticket. 


Nylon Seamless 
Soon to be Sold 


Women’s fine gauge seamless nylon 
stockings which are expected to retail 
at more than $1.00 a pair will be placed 
on the market in the near future. This 
type merchandise will be made on 340- 
needle and finer circular knitting ma- 
chines. A number of women’s seamless 
hosiery manufacturers have been run- 
ning nylon yarn experimentally for 
some time but representatives of such 
firms have recently stated they had no 
accurate information as to when seam- 
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iess nylons would be made available 
to the consumer. Some have stated they 
lo not believe this will come about un- 
til next fall season and another de- 
clared that up to the present time none 
of the seamless nylons made in his 
plant had yet received the approval of 
the du Pont company. 

Seamless mills have run both 30 and 
40 denier nylon in their stocking legs 
but which size is eventually used will 
rest with du Pont. It is reported that 
although the seamless nylons will be 
what are called in silk “bare leg stock- 
ings” the nylons will not be merchan- 
dised under this name and it is also 
understood none of them will have a 
mock seam. It is reported in some 
quarters of the market that the new 
nylon seamless merchandise will retail 
as high as $1.35 a pair, and it is un- 
derstood that the decision is definite 
to confine nylon yarn to seamless ma- 
chines of 340 or more needles. 

This policy would be similar to that 


followed to date in the full-fashioned 
hosiery industry where nylon is re- 
stricted to 45-gauge and finer machines 
or, roughly, to one half of the produc- 
tive capacity of this trade. In the wom- 
‘n’s seamless hosiery industry the per- 
centage of 340-needle and finer ma- 
chines to the total is much smaller 
than one half. It has been estimated 
that there are less than 1,000 women’s 
seamless hosiery knitting machines in 
place of 340 or more needles about half 
of which are in one plant. Ever since 
details of the method of manufacturing 
hosiery from nylon yarn became gen- 
erally known many hosiery men have 
felt that women’s seamless hosiery 
made of the new yarn would be excel- 
lent stockings. 


Government Promotes 
Cotton Stockings 

The Consumers’ Guide, a publication 
of the Consumers’ Counsel Division of 
the United States Department of Agri- 


culture, reports that “In the past year 
a new type of cotton stocking has ap- 
peared, full-fashioned to fit the leg and 
made up in fashionable colors. Unlike 
the old type cotton hose, these are not 
fuzzy. The yarn from which they have 
been knit has been combed, mercerized 
and gassed to rid it of fuzz and give 
it an attractive lustre. These latest 
cotton hose are the direct result of re- 
search by the Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. In the past two years 
this Bureau has designed over 80 styles 
of good looking full-fashioned cotton 
hose. Since these designs have been 
released to the trade a number of man- 
ufacturers have begun making up some 
of them and they are already available. 

“Styles designed by the Bureau in- 
clude nurses’ stockings, cobweb mesh- 
es, many novelty sport weaves, and sev- 
eral types of hose for special purposes. 
Special emphasis is being kept on hose 
for service and sports wear. 





THE accompanying photos are 


an excellent example of Materials-Handling im Hosiery Mall 


materials-handling in a knit- 
ting mill. The pictures were 
made of an overhead-hoist au- 
tomatic dispatch system at the 
Union Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Union Point, Ga. The 
preliminary processing depart- 
ments, the grey goods storage, 
and the dyeing department are 
in different buildings, so the 
dispatch system solves the 
problem of getting the goods 
where they are wanted, much 
more readily and easier. 

Photo at upper left shows 
operative loading the bags of 
socks that have been looped 
(in one building) into the car- 
rier. Automatically the car- 
rier takes the hosiery to the 
grey goods storage (in anoth- 
er building) transporting 
them through the mill yard; 
see photo at upper right. Low- 
er left photo shows dispatch 
system emptying bags of ho- 
Siery automatically in grey 
goods storage room. Carrier 
also returns to first building 
automatically. 

Lower right, another dis- 
patch system leading from 
grey storage to dyehouse. Car- 
rier is loaded and dispatched, 
and when reaching dyehouse 
Stops automatically.. In dye- 
house an empty box is placed 
on carrier and dispatched back 
to grey goods storage, where 
it again stops automatically. 
Courtesy American MonoRail 
Company. 
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Reputations like these are based 
on uniform high quality 
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That’s why they keep process 
water uniformly soft and clear 


...the PERMUTTI™ way 











Uniform quality in finished fabrics demands uniform process 
water. A slight change in the quality of raw water may 
completely spoil the ““feel’’. . . result in harsh, lusterless 
fabrics... spotty, off-color dye-lots. 

‘That’s why so many important textile mills — 1500 of 
them— depend on Permutit Water Conditioning equipment 
fora uniform supply of soft, iron-free process water. 


CUTS COSTS, TOO— There’s economy in maintaining 
quality, eliminating spoiled lots. And Permutit makes big sav- 
ings in other ways, too. . . on detergents and dyes; in boiler 
repairs and fuel costs, due to elimination of boiler scale. 

Write today for free booklets to The Permutit Company, 
Dept. B1, 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PERMUTIT 


WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 





TYPICAL 
PERMUTIT TEXTILE 
INSTALLATION - 
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North Gains in Number 
of Full-Fashioned Plants 


Expansion of the full-fashioned ho- 
siery industry in the South last year 
did not maintain the momentum of re- 
cent years. A report has been compiled 
by the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers disclosing that actually 
the industry’s northern division had 
regained its stride after barely holding 
its own during the previous four years. 
The South in February of this year 
was operating 178 mills as compared 
with 140 in January 1939, and 86 in 
January 1937 and 71 in April 1935. The 
North was operating 316 this month 
compared with 256 in January 1939 and 
263 in January 1937 and 254 in April 


1935. From these data it will be seen 
that the percentage of increase was 


about the same in both sections dur- 
ing 1940, with the North holding the 
edge in the actual number of plants. 

One explanation of the fact that the 
southern division did not forge ahead 
in 1940 to the extent of earlier years 
is found in the continued wage con- 
cessions by the American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers to northern mills 
in order to conserve their capital with 
which to modernize their plants with 
new machinery. The wage advantage 
long held by southern manufacturers 
was therefore less of a factor. Sec- 
ondly, was the gradual opposition of 
southern communities to grants of free 
mill sites, financial aid, and exemption 
from county taxes. The southern 
branch of the full-fashioned industry 
is now more than half the size of the 
northern division. 

Another factor is the Wage and 
Hour Law which has in recent years 
contributed toward removing some of 
the South’s previous labor advantage. 
In the seamless division however the 
southern field is far in the lead and 
likely to remain so. The lower labor 
rates on these cheaper goods, although 
now threatened by an adjustment up- 
ward as a result of the union’s peti- 
tion to the Wage and Hour Division in 
Washington have not been found ac- 
ceptable by the northern knitters. A 
recent report revealed 340 seamless 
mills in the South and only 172 in the 
North. 


Hosiery Union Demands 
Apex Suit Arbitration 


A petition was filed by the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers, Phila- 
delphia local, late last month in Phila- 
delphia, to have the court order arbi- 
tration of the claim of Apex Hosiery 
Company against the union. This suit 
resulted from destruction of the com- 
pany’s property during a sit down 
strike in the spring of 1937. The ho- 
siery company filed the present suit 
in Common Pleas Court last August 
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An Eye on the Knitting Mills 


Manchester Dyeing & Finishing Com- 
pany has taken over the bag mill of 
the Amoskeag Mills, Manchester, N. H., 
und will specialize in the dyeing and 
finishing of hosiery, furnishing em- 
ployment for nearly a thousand work- 
ers. New machinery is being installed 
and operations will start shortly. The 
plant will be used for finishing prod- 
ucts whose preliminary processes are 
carried out in plants outside of the 
state of New Hampshire. 


Larkwood Silk Hosiery Milis, Char- 
lotte, N. C., will build an addition to 
its present plant for a boarding room 
and for pre-boarding nylon. Space in 
the main building now used for these 
operations will be converted into addi- 
tional finishing room. The company 
will also manufacture a new “Geor- 


gette” hose that is said to be more 
snag-resistant and of better wéaring 
qualities. 


Charles H. Bacon Company, with ho- 
siery mills in Lenoir City and Loudon, 
Tenn., has purchased $100,000 worth 
of new full-fashioned hosiery equip- 
ment suitable for the manufacture of 
nylon stockings. It is understood that 
the new machinery will be installed at 
Loudon as soon as it can be shipped 
from the factory, where it is being held 
up on account of present defense work. 


At Valdese, N. C., where several cir- 
cular and full-fashioned hosiery mills 
are located, the high school has organ- 
ized a class in looping to meet the 
shortage of trained loopers in the ho- 
siery industry. The students receive 
credit for the practical course. 


The W. P. Elliott Knitting Mill, Ma- 
rion, N. C., has been sold and Mr. El- 
liott has announced plans for starting 
a new mill. Charles Barnes, for some 


time associated with Mr. Elliott, pur- 
chased the plant. 


Robert Jackson, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Gastonia (N.C.) Full-Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Company, Inc., has pur- 
chased the Cheraw (S.C.) Hosiery Mill, 
which has been idle for some time, and 
will reopen the plant. 


It is reported that a new cooperative 
hosiery mill is being planned for Weiss- 
port, Pa., the Weissport Hosiery Mills, 
IIne. Donald V. Smith, formerly with 
the Vortex Hosiery Mills, is manager. 


Alabama Hosiery Mills, Inc., Deca- 
tur, Ala., will install a number of new 
45-gauge full-fashioned machines the 
investment amounting to about $75,000 
and giving employment to about 50 ad- 
ditional persons. 


Varynit Mills, Inec., Franklin, Ind., 
is a new concern which will manufac- 
ture knitted underwear and _ sports- 
wear, employing at first about 200 op- 
eratives. 


Hoover Hosiery Company, Concord, 
N. C., has installed 51-gauge full-fash- 
ioned machines, which will be used ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of nylon 
hosiery. 


Knit-to-Fit Manufacturing Company, 
Ltd., Montreal, Canada, will erect a 5- 
story addition at an estimated cost of 
$75,000. 


Headland (Ala.) Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
has begun construction on one unit of 
the three-unit plant. 


Park Hosiery Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., 
has moved its plant to 612 East Depot 
Street. 


Dixie Hosiery Mills, Newport, Tenn., 
is expected to reopen at an early date. 





following a decision by the United 
States Supreme Court that the Penn- 
sylvania Court was the proper tribunal 
in which to bring such an action for 
damages. 

Counsel for the union argued that 
the damage claimed came within the 
purview of the 1988 agreement between 
Apex and the union. He declared this 
agreement was broad enough to cover 
such a situation and was not restrict- 
ed merely to matters of wages, work- 
ing hours, and working conditions. He 
also told the court it was his conte 
tion the hosiery federation could not 
be held liable for any damages com- 
mitted by members of the Philadelphia 
Local. The motion for arbitration was 
opposed by counsel for Apex who de- 
clared that the disputes referable to ar- 


bitration under terms of the agreement 
do not include claims arising from de- 
struction and demolition of property of 
a party to the agreements. He argued 
it is only a collective bargaining agree- 
ment covering hours, wages and gen- 
eral working conditions. “It is ob- 
vious,” he asserted, ‘““That disputes out- 
side of the scope of the agreement were 
never intended to be submitted to ar- 
bitration.” 


._ Seamless Machinery 
Exhibits Out of 1941 


Kvuitting Show 


Most manufacturers of seamless 
knitting equipment are not preparing 
to exhibit at the 1941 Knitting Arts 
Exhibition, according to the National 
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“7 see your stockings are back in Marshall Field's. 


No more trouble?’”’ 


“We haven't had any trouble since the Amalgamated people 
helped us lick our finishing problem.” 








Are you having difficulty with your finishing? 
Are you providing fine, clear fabrics and then 
losing sales because the finish on your merchan- 
dise cannot compete with your top-line competi- 
tion? .. . You’re the man we’re looking for. 


Send us a few samples of your merchandise— 
finished and in the gray. We think we can help 
you... and we feel strongly enough about it to 
place our entire laboratory facilities—our time 
and our experience —at your service. 


We are more than just producers of Textile Fin- 
ishes. The development of Finishing Compounds 
is only the beginning of this business. We are 
first and last a service organization . .. and our 
real job lies in adapting our Finishing Com- 
pounds to the conditions in individual mills. 


Our new Resin Finish for silk hosiery of Crepe de 





Chine twist is a result of just such close cooper- 





ation with leading hosiery manufacturers. We call 


the basic formula for this finish—Filaseal R35. 








We're looking for trouble- 


But. what we offer you is a research service that 





determines how Filaseal R5 can be adapted to give 





best results in finishing your products. 





With Filaseal R5, you enhance all of the natural 





advantages of the new Crepe de Chine twist— 





greater snag resistance, more elasticity, smoother 





appearance and sheerer texture. Wrinkling and 





creasing are eliminated ...and the stockings drape 





so beautifully that they actually sell themselves. 





Is your problem the finishing of hosiery . . . or 
the processing of rayon, spun rayon, cotton or 
Bemberg? We offer a complete line of textile fin- 
ishes, dyeing agents, penetrants and softeners 
plus the services of Representatives who are 
trained technical men. Write us. 


Amalgamated Chemical Corporation 
Textile Finishes, Dyeing Agents, Penetrants, Softeners 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Robt. A. Bruce, P. O. Box 35, Greensboro, N. C. 





When you buy Amalgamated Finishes you buy Results 


See us at Booths 23 and 24, Knitting Arts Exhibition 
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Association of Hosiery Manufacturers. 
It is understood that Scott & Williams, 
Ine., and the Hemphill Co., both of 
whom had space at last year’s exhibit 
will not display their 
year. It is also understood Wildman 
Manufacturing Co., H. Brinton Co., and 
Fidelity Machine Co. were not repre- 
sented at the 1940 Exhibition and also 
will not exhibit at the 1941 Show. All 
manufacturers of standard full-fash- 
ioned knitting equipment have reserved 
their customary spaces for the exhibi- 
tion and this is generally true with the 
exception of the seamless companies. 


Utiea Knitting Co. 
Gives Wage Increase 


Utica Knitting Co. officials including 
Osear W. Gridley, president, and Ralph 
M. Jones, vice president, and agents of 
the Textile Workers Union of Ameri- 
ca, huve signed an agreement by which 
this farge knitting company granted a 
wage raise of 7 per cent effective 
March 3 and one week’s vacation with 
pay for all employees with one year or 
more of service. More than 2,000 em- 
ployees of the knitting company’s mills 
in Utica, Sherburne, and Oriskany 
Falls are affected by the new terms. It 
was stated that this will add more than 
$140,000 to the annual payroll of about 
$2,000,000. Other parts of the agree- 
ment are a guarantee by the union of 
no strikes or shortages and by the com- 
pany of no lockout. Preferential union 
shop is also granted and time and half 
for overtime is to be paid above the * 
hour day and 40 hours to the week. Ar- 
bitration is also provided for all dis- 
putes with machinery provided for ne- 
gotiations. Vice President Jones said 
that the company has received many 
Government orders and that it is work- 
ing almost to capacity with every pros- 
pect of the present activity continuing. 


Woolen Bundle Socks 
Aided by Army Orders 


Increased demand as a result of the 
national defense program is giving the 
woolen bundle goods branch of the ho- 
siery industry its most active season in 
many years. In addition the Army re- 
cently opened bids on 17,000,000 pairs 
which are expected to keep the knitters 
engaged at a capacity rate through the 
spring months. What such orders have 
already contributed to the industry 
may be seen by the record of ship- 
ments during the past year. The rise 
over 1939 was 30.4 per cent. The total 
of such goods amounting to 2,331,027 
dozen pairs in 1940. 

This expansion in volume was espe- 
cially large in the final quarter of last 
year when shipments rose 49 per cent 
over the last quarter of 1939. At the 
end of 1940 stocks amounted to only 
224,317 dozen pairs, a decline of 11.7 
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per cent from the previous year end. 
That quantity, the National Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers points out, 
was sufficient to cover only a fraction 
more than the average month’s demand. 
In addition to the large military orders 
mills are receiving an active inquiry 
for civilian merchandise, many buyers 
fearing that a higher minimum for 
seamless knitters will soon be named. 


More Diversified Outlets 
Coming for Nylon Yarn 


That the outlets for nylon yarn are 
to be more diversified than in the re- 
cent past is indicated. About 90 per 
cent of the total nylon yarn production 
of the du Pont company has been go- 
ing to the hosiery trade. Recently 
manufacturers have brought out lines 
of nylon neckties, the use of nylon in 
underwear is reported, and the use of 
the new yarn in other fields is reported 
under way. It has been officially an- 
nounced that total production of nylon 
yarn at Seaford, Del., will be about 
8,000,000 pounds a year, half for the 
original plant and half for the addi- 
tion. Taylor R. Durham, executive sec- 
retary of the Southern Hosiery Manu- 
facturers Association, estimated ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of the Ameri- 
can full fashioned hosiery yarn re- 
quirements will be supplied a year from 
now by three nylon mills which will be 
in production by that time. Average 
monthly shipments of nylon full fash- 
ioned hosiery for the four months, Oc- 
tober 1940 through January 1941, were 
427,000 dozen pairs, and many in the 
trade expect nylon hosiery prices at 
retail to be lower by summer. 


Per Capita Hose Use 
Off Slightly in 1940 


Average per capita consumption of 
hosiery in 1940 was 12.4 pairs, a frac- 
tion below 1939 but higher than any 
year back to and including 1929. The 
rapid growth of slack socks did not 
augment the per capita consumption of 
men’s goods but simply replaced a simi- 
lar amount of half-hose. In reporting 
on this the National Association of Ho- 
siery Manufacturers noted that the 
constant increase and use in slack 
socks was checked last year. About 
two-thirds of the slack socks produced 
in the fall of 1940 were knit with elas- 
tic in the top compared with slightly 
less than one-half with elastic in the 
tops produced in the fall of 1939. In 
contrast, only 7% per cent of the half 
hose was produced with elastic dur- 
ing the fall of 1940 which was scarce- 
ly more than half the proportion pro- 
duced in the fall of 1939. The propor- 
tion of the combined total of half hose 
and slack socks knit with elastic in the 
top during the fall of 1940 averaged 20 
per cent. 


Hosiery Mill 
Stocks Smaller 


Hosiery mill stocks at the end of 
1940, as reported by the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery Manufacturers, 
showed a favorable change from the 
middle of that year. Stocks of all 
types of hosiery totaled 23,510,000 doz- 
ens compared with 26,383,000 dozens at 
the end of June. There was a steady 
decline in these stocks for every month 
from then on. In the women’s full- 
fashioned division stocks at the end of 
December were 5,627,000 dozens while 
at the end of June last year they were 
7,250,000 dozens. The stocks of nylon 
hosiery at the end of December last 
were 235,000 dozens. In the seamless 
division of the industry, stocks at the 
end of the year were 17,883,000 dozens 
compared with 19,133,000 dozens at the 
end of June last year. 


Underwear Mills Active 


Knitting machine activity with un- 
derwear mills was sharply increased 
this January compared with a year ago. 
The increase was attributed to an im- 
portant extent to the large Government 
purchases of both heavy and light 
weight for Army use. The number of 
knitting machines in operation the first 
month of this year was 10,922 com- 
pared with 9,878 for the same month 
last year. A continuation of this ac- 
tivity is indicated by the large volume 
of unfilled orders including Govern- 
ment purchases. Bookings by mills for 
their regular trade for next fall of 
heavy shirts and drawers have also 
been earlier and heavier in volume than 
for several years. In view of this, the 
prospect is underwear knitters will be 
active for months ahead. 


a 


Besse Again Heads 
Woo! Manufacturers 


Arthur Besse was re-elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers at the 76th annual 
meeting, Hotel Commodore, New York, 
February 19. Others re-elected were 
Walter Humphreys, secretary and 
treasurer; Franklin W. Hobbs, Moses 
Pendleton, Thurmond Chatham, W. V. 
EK. Terhune and Harold J. Walter, vice- 
presidents. 


* 


Institute to Study 
Textile Living Standards 


Ellen H. Richards Institute is a con- 
solidated working research unit recent- 
ly organized at Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa., to study im- 
provements in standards of living in 
the field of foods, textiles and shelter. 
Dr. Pauline Beery Mack is director. 
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BRINTON 


As Always —first to produce 
important, invaluable innovations 
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NEW 





You should, immediately, investigate the 
NEW BRINTON — PR (Pattern Rib) machine 
—the first to produce jacquard-type patterns 
on both face and back of rib fabrics. It is 
particularly of value where great elasticity 
is desired—as, for example, in bathing suits 
—and where welt-stitch figures are wanted. 


See this versatile BRINTON machine — 
consultation without obligation. 





3700 KENSINGTON AVENUE 
Philadelphia. Pg. 
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They'll never impair, in the slightest, the exquisite dull- 
ness and delicacy of hosiery DuraBeau finished. Water 
spots are banished, because it’s repellent. Snags and 
pulls are minimized, because of the ‘film of protection’’. 
Lasting beauty, for miles more wear, simplifies your 
selling problem ... sells itself . . . to your repeated 


profit. And, that’s why 
»-»» LEADING STORES PROMOTE HOSIERY 


p in oe FINISHED 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S.A. & Canada 


DuraBeau Hosiery Finishes are a product of SCHOLLER BROS., INC., 
Manufacturers of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes; Collins and 
Westmoreland Streets, Philadelphia, Pa.; St. Catharines, Ontario. 


Canada. 
BOOTHS 270, 271, etc.. at the Knitting Arts Exhibition 
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TRENDS—YARN MARKETS | 





Prices of All Yarns Advancing Except Rayon—Deliveries a Prob- 
lem in Many Types of Cotton Yarns—Mercerizers Also Put 
Higher List in Effect—Far East Situation Factor in Silk Rise— 
Deliveries Large and New Business Placed Further Ahead 


Philadelphia, March 15, 1941 


THERE HAS BEEN a very firm price tone to the yarn markets this 

month, excluding rayon, where unchanged lists remain in effect. 
Wool has been firm, cotton has advanced and silk is more than twenty- 
five cents higher than a month back with coverage by hosiery mills 
more active due to fears that supplies of this commodity may not be 
easily available if events in the Far East become more explosive. 
Manufacturers are reaching more for yarns of all types, feeling that 
they should have orders down to protect themselves against future 


price increases and also delivery problems. 


This all makes for a bull- 


ish sentiment and that is what has developed, this being especially 
so in ply combed yarns which are largely used in military fabrics and 


garments. 
summer months. 


Cotton Yarn 


The past month has been an unusual 
one so far as sales of cotton varns are 
concerned, being marked by _ sharp 
price increases which were accompa- 
nied by very active coverage. Manu- 
facturers have not only been buying 
larger quantities but they have been 
operating further ahead with some 
knitting yarn having been contractec 
for up to the end of the present year 
and a few going even into the first 
quarter of next year. This increased 
activity has been brought about by an 
active demand for most lines of cot- 
ton goods but it has been accelerated 
by two main fears on the part of man- 
ufacturers. They are concerned over 
the possibility they may have to pay 
still higher prices and they are also 
becoming very much disturbed at the 
delays in deliveries now being experi- 
enced. In fact the delivery situation 
has become so bothersome in some sec- 
tions of the yarn market that manu- 
facturers are looking forward in the 
near future to the possibility the Gov- 
ernment may step in and set up priori- 
ties for delivery of certain types of 
yarn. 

In the foreground in this connection 
are two-ply combed yarns in which 
there is a very unusual situation at 
present, due in part to the large quan- 
tities of such yarns being used in mili- 
tary garments and cloths. This situa- 
tion affects knitters in various ways, 
the most important being the effect it 
is having on mercerized yarn prices 
and deliveries. The higher two-ply 
combed yarn prices are forced, the 
higher mercerized yarns will have to 
go and March 10 mercerizers advanced 
their prices 4 to 8 cents, placing these 
yarns at the highest level in many 
months with no indication that the end 
is in sight. The new price list on mer- 
cerized yarns places 60s two-ply un- 
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Combed spinners in instances are sold ahead until the late 


gassed at 82 cents compared with 78 
cents in a previous list that became ef- 
fective late in January of this year. 
There has been a major price ad- 
vance in both carded and combed 
yarns this month. In carded knitting 
cones the advance to date has been 
about 2 cents a pound on 10s which are 
now held at 25 cents compared with 23 
cents a month ago. In the combed sec- 
tion of the market the advance has 
been even sharper with 30s single now 
being held at 43 cents which a month 
ago was at. 38 to 39 cents. This in- 
crease is of major importance to knit- 
ting manufacturers of all types as it 
will increase their costs considerably. 
This is especially so when it is recalled 
that not many months back 30s single 
combed peeler sold down to 30 cents 
for the same yarn that is now bring- 
ing 483 cents, while mercerized yarns 
now selling at 82 cents a little more 
than a year ago was about 20 cents a 
pound lower. There has been such a 
sharp rise in cotton yarn prices over 
recent weeks that there are uncon- 
firmed rumors the Government may 
step in and set a ceiling in order to 
protect itself on the large volume of 
such goods it is buying at present. 


Silk 


Raw silk also has been very strong 
during the last few weeks and has ad- 
vanced in the last month more than 25 
cents per pound, this being the strong- 
est market in this commoditv in a 
number of months. While the advance 
has been marked by an increase in 
buying by hosiery manufacturers it is 
noticeable that coverage has not been 
nearly so heavy in silk as in most oth- 
er textile fibers. In fact manufactur- 
ers have been so reluctant to follow 
the advance that many in the trade 
are urging them to operate a little bit 
more freely than they have. As is 
usual when silk prices rise there is re- 





newed discussion relative to substitut- 
ing rayon for silk in various types of 
knit goods such as welts of women’s 
full-fashioned goods. 

Raw silk mill takings during Febru- 
ary were slightly smaller than the pre- 
vious month but considerably larger 
than the same month a year previous. 
Takings during February amounted to 
28.111 bales which were in line with 
expectations. This figure compares 
with 28,425 bales in the preceding 
month and with 22,485 bales in Febru- 
ary a year ago. Stocks in New York 
again were reduced and stood at 54,106 
bales at the end of February and at 
the end of January supplies amounted 
to 63,433 bales and at end of February 
a year previous they stood at 50,306 
bales. Imports of raw silk into the 
United States totaled 18,784 bales in 
February compared with 19,610 bales 
in January and 13,566 bales in Febru- 
ary a year ago. Silk in transit from 
Japan to the United States at the end 
of February amounted to 16,100 bales. 


Rayon 


Based on the rate of shipments so 
far this month rayon producers esti- 
mate that March deliveries to mills 
will show an increase over those of 
February. There was a slight increase 
in reserved stock at the end of Febru- 
ary which was due to smaller acetate 
yarn shipments. Demand for acetate, 
however, has been showing a steady 
upturn since the beginning of this 
month with the result that stock in 
producers’ hands are melting rapidly. 
The increase in silk has caused a 
greater demand for fine denier yarns 
from the hosiery trade and such man- 
ufacturers would like to obtain these 
numbers for use in tops and feet of 
full-fashioned stockings in case it 
might be necessary to reduce the silk 
content. Rayon yarn producers in 
February shipped filament yarn 
amounting to 31,600,000 pounds com- 
pared with 34,300,000 pounds in Janu- 
ary. Stocks at the end of February 
were about 1,000,000 pounds larger 
than at the end of the previous month. 


Worsted Yarn 


There has been a sharp advance in 
worsted knitting yarns this month 
with many spinners asking 10 cents a 
pound higher. At the same time the 
prices have been rising manufacturers 
have been buying larger quantities 
while spinners have been endeavoring 
to hold down incoming business. Outer- 
wear manufacturers are doing a much 
larger volume of business and they are 
taking deliveries from spinners in such 
an active manner that spinning equip- 
ment is now being operated at about 
full time rates or better. In addition 
to civilian demand for worsted knitting 
varns large amounts of hand knitting 
numbers are being used in home knit- 
ting both for private work and for use 
in Red Cross knitting. There are sev- 
eral spinners of knitting yarns in this 
section that are operating full time on 
Red Cross varn business alone. 
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N merchandising the most 
important factor after the 
quality of the product itself is 
OLD DOMINION the package in which it is pre- 


maintains an art 
department and sented to the consumer. 


a creative staff 





for developing Old Dominion designs and pro- 

both individual duces packages which are not 

and coordinated only competitive in cost, and 

ee oe economical in design, but which 
al rs have incorporated in their 

yours without - : 

obligation. printed design and color-effect 








the utmost in consumer appeal. 





Old DominionBoxCo.,Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
Martinsville. Va Gi srisilsi ee ee Kinston. N. C 
Winston-Salem, N. C Burlington, N. C Asheboro, N. C 
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Style 27 


LANE 
HOSIERY TRUCKS 


For General and Dyehouse Use 


Also 


Baskets for Seamers, Loopers, 
Ribbers and General. 





W. T. LANE & BROS., Ine. 
Manufacturers 
Poughkeepsie New York 


COODDUEEDEREODREDLLL LORE OREePeCeReT yy 
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Does Your Hosiery 
Measure Up? 





RE YOU losing sales because 
your hosiery lacks Glamour-and-Wear? 
Meet today’s demand for hosiery that 
matches pride and purse with Laurel 
Hosiery Finishes. They firm and pro- 
tect the stitches; they increase snag 
resistance; they permit freedom in ac- 
tion; they help retain glamorous fit and 
neighten lovely sheer look. Women come 


back for more Laurel Finished Hosiery. 


® Let us tell you more about Laurel 
Hosiery Finishes, and how they fit 


in with your best profit ideas. 





Wm. H. Bertolet's Sons Established 1909 
2600 E. Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Warehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C 
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A Scientific 
Approach to 
FINISHING 
PROBLEMS 


accounts for the = 
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PRODUCTS 


Approved and used by leading mills everywhere. 
* 


Bring your textile problems to us and we will help you to 
solve them in the most effectual and profitable manner. 


KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


1410 North Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Compare / point for point 


and you/’ll use 


SHAMROCKS 
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SEND US your new catalog 


Name 
Address 
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How are you— 


—Handling Yarn? 

—Boarding Hosiery? 

—DeGumming Silk Hosiery? 

—Keeping Hosiery on Size? 

—Lubricating Your Machines? 

—Preventing Noise in Loopers? 

—Gauging Your Worn Selector Fingers? 

—Preventing Drop Stitches on Seamers? 

—Selecting Colors for Hosiery Dyeing? 

—Reducing Imperfects in Knitting Room? 

—Routing Goods from Knitter to Dyehouse? 

—Preventing Dirty Gores and Black Insteps? 

—Attaching Elastic to Three-Quarter Length Hosiery? 

—Setting Pattern Mechanism on Spiral Float Ma- 
chines? 

—Preventing Odds Accumulating in Finishing De- 
partment? 

—Scouring and Dyeing Hosiery in Rayon Cotton 
Combinations? 


“CIRCULAR 





KNITTING 


PRACTICES” 


is a new 200-page book telling how others meet these 
and many other seamless problems. 


The material in this book was originally published 
in COTTON, which is devoted every month to just 
such manufacturing problems of interest to you. 
This material is written exclusively for COTTON by 
leading circular knitting men throughout the country. 


This book is one of the most inclusive that has 
been written for the circular knitting trade. You 
can not tell just how valuable this book can be to 
you until you have seen a copy. It has over 200 
pages of practical interest to managers, superintend- 
ents, foremen, knitters, dyers, boarders and learners. 


You can get this fine book — attractively bound in 
a heavy cover—and a three-year subscription to 
COTTON, 36 issues in all, for only $2.50. If you are 
already a subscriber, expiration date of your sub- 
scription will be advanced three years. Send in your 
subscription today or write for further information. 


COTTON 


Serving the Textile Industries 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
W. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING CO., 


Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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ARY RING 


If you are having the slightest spinning 
trouble, any of our representatives, who are men 
thoroughly experienced in this branch of the 





THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., 


B. G. DARY, Treasurer 
: H. RBEID LOCKMAN, Box 515, SPARTANBURG, 8S. C. 


JOHN H. O’NEILL, Box 720, ATLANTA, GA. 





TRAVELERS 


textile industry, are at your service at all times. 
A trial order will convince you of the superiority 
and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, GRHENVILLE, 8. C 








Your government says, 
a non-climbable fence.” 


vicinity sent on request. 


THE STEWART 
IRON WORKS CO., 
824 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, O. 


‘Fence Builders to America Since 1886’ 


INC. 











It’s always “HEADS YOU WIN" 


when you invest in 
Allen Adjustable 


Loom Beam Heads 











Allen Adjustables are those 
unbreakable, light-weight 
heads with diameters up to 
32” that save you time and 
money whenever warps of differ- 
ent widths are required. Clamped to 

your present loom barrels they’ll deliver the largest 
| perfect warp that ever graced any loom. And by pro- 





ducing larger warps Allen Adjustable Heads actually 
pay for themselves by cutting drawing-in and chang- 
| ing-over costs 334%. 


Give our man a chance to review your beam or beam 
head problems ... it’s a “sure bet” he can pick a 
“winning combination” for you. 


Allen Company 


334 RIVER ROAD, NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Representative, Mr. L. E. Wooten, Fort Mill, S. C. 
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LUBRICANT 


Economical, dependable mainte- 
nance of ball and roller bearing 
efficiency is assured at operating 
temperatures up to 500° Fahr. 


Of a buttery consistency af room 
temperature, MASED LUBRICANT 
No. 177 defies the usual liquifying 


- action of heat. Give it a HOT SPOT 
- test! Center a piece of pea size on 


an electric hot plate! MASED 
remains buttery while other greases 


| melt and run away. 


| MASED LUBRICANT No. 177 has a 
: definite place in the lubrication of 


textile drying machinery, kiln and 
oven cars and innumerable types 
of equipment subjected to high 
temperature conditions. 


@ Get more facts about 
this unusual Lubricant. 


sreetine 





‘Industrial plants should be enclosed with 

Stewart manufactures the heaviest and 
strongest Non-Climbable Chain Link Wire Fence obtainable. It 
assures complete protection for property, 
ment by discouraging trespassers and saboteurs. 
tection NOW—next month may be too late. 
and address of Stewart sales and erection representative in your 
No obligation, of course. 


employes and equip- 


Get this pro- 


Complete catalog 








for Bearing 
LUBRICATION 
Tu 


HOTTEST 
Service Spots! 



















BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 


17 BATTERY PLACE - 


i ee 


NEW YORK 
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Write For ROBBINS FLOORING FOLDERS 


describing Robbins special features and Robbins special floorings, available in Maple, Beech, Birch and Oak. Robbins 

Maple Flooring is all Northern Hard MFMA Maple, slow-grown in Wisconsin and Michigan—Maple at its toughest best. 
Represented exclusively in the Southeast by Bright Brooks Lumber Co. 

Main Office: Savannah, Ga. Branches: Charlotte, N. C., by Geo. Roberts, and Atlanta, Ga., by Ray Cook. 

In New York and New England, by T. M. Ralston, New York City. In Philadelphia, by Geo. Lippincott. 










Write them---or write us direct 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY, Rhinelander, Wisconsin 





MILLIONS WALK DAILY ON ROBBINS FLOORING 


PTET PALL ILTLLLTTLT i tilliliiiiillttiiliteetill tn 
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pont te a Three Stockrooms Full of 
- pepe = Solved Spinning Problems 
Cae i Every one of the more than 15,000 sizes and 
ph by aa - = styles of travelers in the Victor stockrooms at 
OVENS vary in : Providence, Gastonia, and Atlanta is the answer 
type and size to fit = to some spinning requirement. 
nt Nag nt ee What are your needs? We’ll send samples 
try. | i oe FREE. Just ask... no obligation. 
oR paren an Victor Ring Traveler Company 
: ee | d 174 T ; 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
7 EIGHT-BASKET OVEN, with eight remont St. Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
2 baskets 3” x 3” square and 6” deep or with six bas- Melrose, Mass. Tel. Vernon 2330 Tel. 247 
: kets 444” x 4/4” square and 6” deep. Sets on table. 














“Smoother then Grease” 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. Since 1890 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods for More Than a Quarter of a Century 


COST SYSTEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES me 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS ie without 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS ) (]{ adrink- 
SPECIAL REPORTS 
, OILLESS 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. slarleil ic 
Wayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa. 
































GASTONIA 
COMBER NEEDLING Co. 


222 EAST LONG AVE. - GASTONIA, N. C. 
PHONE 330 


SE Ss a 
2 Sey” pa ' 
Industry 


V-Belt Molded Rubber Goods 


Oilless Bearings 


PRODUCTS Air Hose 
Cone Belt Water Hose Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 


Re-Needlers 


All Makes Half Laps and Top Combs 


Transmission Belt Steam Hose Rubber Covered Rolls 


for Cotton Combing 
- p< saggy ace ams —— SERVING THE SOUTH SINCE 1914 


23 TOWNSEND STREET PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY - H 
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A 30-second Statement About Alkalies 
That May Put You Years Ahead in an 
Important Phase of Operation 


ALKALIES are not just something to be taken for 
granted—not any more. 

There are new developments in the use of alkalies 
that have an important bearing on processing methods 
in your industry—that affect definitely your ability to 
keep ahead of competition. 

Solvay is in the forefront of this new activity, offering 
a technical service recognized as outstanding in the field 

Solvay technologists have not only done much of 
the research, they are also applying these findings in 
textile plants throughout the country. 

We would be glad to give you full details on these 
new alkali developments. No obligations involved. 
Write or wire today for full information. 





b % SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


—} By Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured hy 
Th : RP "OC PRS ; mm 


e Solvay Pr 


* 40 RECTOR ISTREET+NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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The 


Dalton 


pereeee PEPLALUREPEROREOREOUEERGRELELERRERE ERED EEE ETRLEERUEERETEOL EAGT ORE E ERR 


An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits, 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


Printers and Publishers 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Company, Manufacturers of “Hurricane” 
Drying and Finishing Machinery, has 
discontinued business. Their patterns, 
drawings, engineering data, patents and 
inventory have been bought by Proctor 
& Schwartz, Inc., of Philadelphia, build- 
ers of “Proctor” Drying Equipment. 


The personnel of the Philadelphia Dry- 
ing Machinery Company has also been 
taken into the Proctor & Schwartz 
organization, and will operate as the 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Division 
of Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 











This arrangement will give present users 
of Hurricane equipmenta dependable and 
reliable source of supply for repair parts, 
additions to their machines, or duplicate 
machines. Several types of Hurricane 
equipment will continue to be offered in 
improved design and construction. 











CATE neers, 


TO- THE 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

















for OVER THIRTY YEARS 


* OPERATING METHODS 
* MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
* COST METHODS 
* COST CONTROL 


* MODERNIZATION 
COUNSEL 


* SPECIAL PROBLEMS 











A. J. Showalter Co. | 


Georgia 





BARNES 





TEXTILE ASSOCIATES INC. 


1409 JOHNSTON BLDG. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


lO HIGH STREET~~~BOSTON, MASS. 
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This is the Age OF SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 








Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representatives: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.--Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C. --W. S. Johnstone, Charlotte, N. C. 























SPEEDS UP 
the CLEANING 
of Textile Floors 


See this Scrubber- 
Rinser- Drier in ac- 
tion—on your own 
floors. No obligation. 
Phone nearest Finnell 


@ Adjustable to any length—Adaptable to any drive 
of any size—Flexible for long life and power sav- 
ing... Quick to install—no dismantling of ma- 
chine... We carry complete stock of Veelos V-Belt, 
and can fill your needs promptly... Also complete 
stocks of all types belting and drive accessories. 

branch, or write: 


SOUTHER N Zeling FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc. 


Manufacturers and Distributors | 1304 East St., Elkhart, Indiana 











ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














GASTONIA TEXTILE 
SHEET METAL WORKS, INC. 


222 EAST LONG AVE. GASTONIA, N. C. 
PHONE 330 


Spinning, Twister, Spooler and Quiller 

Cylinders—Card Screens—Picker Screens— 

Condenser Screens—Comber Tins— Waste 
Chutes—Lap Aprons—Aspirators 





- MMDUSTRIAL PLANTS » PAPER MILLS « TEXTILE MULLS + PLANS ANB DESIONS 








oa WTILIZATION ~ TOBACCO FACTORIES - MOUTTING MALLS - LOCATIDN STUDIES. 


ast i hea Agena 7 A Sheet Metal Works Serving Textile Plants 
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THE PURE wd COMPANY fam 











CHICAGO, U.S.A 
TRIAL PETROLEUM PRODUCTS | | ; 
. cation problems. Write today. [aghiaamhd ee 

















DEVICES AND IMPROVEMENTS 
TO MANUFACTURE AND SELL 


WE BUY OUTRIGHT OR ON ROYALTY BASIS 


Kempton Parts & Spring Co. 


eeaccrcaceceatiety 








e USE MORTON’S SALT vapnere . 
Morton Salt Co., Chicago, lilinois 


WANTED | 
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“FULL-FASHIONED KNITTING PRACTICES” 


A new 200 page book of interest and value 
to executives, managers, boarders and 
learners. Reading it is like sitting down at 
a round table and discussing your prob- 
lems with other mill men throughout the 
country—such problems as cost systems, 
sleazy knitting, needle breakage, press-offs, 
lubrication, mismatching leg and foot, 
short lengths, drop stitches on seamers, se- 





lecting colors, boarding hosiery, etc. 


You can get this fine book, attractively 
bound in heavy cover, with a 3-year sub- 
scription to COTTON, 36 issues in all, for 
only $2.50. If you are already a subscrib- 
er, expiration date of your subscription will 


be advanced three years. 


Send in your order today. 


COTTON 


GRANT BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 
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We Specialize in 
Traverse Grinding Machinery 


for 


Cotton, Woolen, Worsted and 
Asbestos Cards; 


Napper Rolls and Shearing Blades; 


Card, Sanforizer and Calender 


Cylinders. 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. - - Greenville, S. C. 


Hand Trucks with the 
Resiliency of Wood and 
the Strength of Steel 


Fairbanks “Green Line” hand trucks have 
the resiliency of wood combined with the 
sturdiness and strength of steel—assuring 
greater life, better balance, smoother run- 
ning and easier handling. Replacement of 
parts can be made simply and inexpen- 
sively. 





“You pm 
FAIRBANKS” 


















They have a continuous hard-oak wood 
frame which absorbs vibration and elimi- 
nates operator fatigue. Handles cannot 
work loose because they are 
part of the frame. _ Steel 
straps, front and back, en 
close wooden frame and 







provide extra strength and 
rigidity. Formed steel cross- 
bars, set flush with top of 
frame—no weakening mor- 
tises in the handles. 


Write for catalog No. 51-52. 


THE FAIRBANKS CO. 


18 East 4th St. New York, N. Y. 
Sr Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Distributors in yy yn Cities 

Factories: Binghamton, N. . Reme, Ga. 


int In. 
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and Convenience 


... Make the Biltmore your Atlanta Home. You 


VS will enjoy the comfort and convenience which 
Clw aes opular the Biltmore offers. Situated just outside the 


city’s center of noise, it provides thoughtful ac- 


\ yt of Qnborose For Comfort 





HOTEL commodations, within a setting of Peace and 
Quiet, for those who appreciate the best. 
44™T0 45™ STS. AT 8™ AVE. 2 TT bos 


OUR CHOICEST ROOMS From 
1400 ROOMS each with 
Bath, Servidor, and Radio. 
« Four fine restaurants 
awarded Grand Prix 1940 
Cfd Culinary Art Exhibition 
MARIA KRAMER 




















PRESIDENT 600 outside rooms, each with bath 
convenient parking and garage accommo- 
John L. Horgan dations .. . popular prices throughout. 
Gen. Mgr. 






RATES FROM $3 





HOTEL EDISON : 
SAME OWNERSHIP 








& 





“The South’s Supreme Hotel’’ 


—= ATLANTA BILTMORE 





BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 





























DISPLAY RATES UNDISPLAYED 
Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission Advertisements set “want ad style.’ Positions wanted .05 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or : a . : : 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
the total space used in one year. Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
Per Inch Per Inch ment ,for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 
GQ xy $5.00 18 inches .........--- $4.20 accepted at display rate only. 
Ve oa ee oe Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
I aa! 4.40 See BS wciakitanancin 8.00 Ga., count as eight words. 
EATON AND BROWN POSITION WANTED bol iy gn pen Sd 
Naas santa ! OR TEXTILE MILL OFFICE WORK 
Y as Superintendent or Manager of large or Yy 36 “_ lente 
1206 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C. small cotton mill desired by thoroughly io. canine Saemenaliie ak” baniomen 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. me gengy ete Se a training. Willing to work two weeks 
Paul B. Eaton, Former member counting. Address Box No. 529 care of gael cn MOTTON Grant Bollding 
Examining Corps U. S. Patent Office COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Atlanta Georgia. ) ) 



































WANTED OVERSEER CARDER AND SPINNING Velveteens and Corduroys | 
To purchase a few 45-inch Saco-Pettee or Eighteen years’ experience as oversee card- Superintendent of Oonverting—Would ac- 
Saco-Lowell cards. Send us description of ing and spinning available for handling either cept similar position or consider acting as 
what you have for sale and advise loca- 49 — By Ngee Boe 2 — By, =. consultant. Conversant with all operations 
est ences Have experience on oth while and, calor Ng te A 
an rayon mixes on 1-Ciass g£00U8. ress 
GRANITEVILLE COMPANY Box 521, care COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta, trade. Address Box 520, care OOTTON, 
Graniteville, S. C. Georgia. Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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AHCOVEL-F 


The FIRST and ONLY susBstanrive 
SOFTENER WHICH DOES NOT ALrer 
SHADES OR THEIR LIGHT FASTNESS 


~ 





















This New AHCO triumph, affording maximum color 
protection, also still retains all of the advantages of 
the original Ahcovel, as follows:— 


It gives BETTER softness and drape to cottons, 
rayons, linens and nylons at LESS COST than 
competitive softeners. 


It does NOT discolor or turn rancid with heat 
or age. 


It is highly RESISTANT to washing and dry 


cleaning. 


It is NON-GREASY and ODORLESS. 
It is a PURE WHITE product. 


lt is easy to apply. 





ASK US FOR TEST SAMPLES 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN and CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1815 © PLANT AT DIGHTON, MASS. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CHARLOTTE, GREENVILLE, COLUMBUS 


* * 




















For Business or Pleasure 


IN NEW YORK 


Whether you are coming to New York 
for business or for pleasure, the suc- 
cess of your trip will be enhanced by 
staying at the Vanderbilt, with its 
distinctive Park Avenue address. The 
luxurious rooms, the fine food and the 
superior service of this superb hotel 
have made it internationally famous. 


SINGLE from $3, DOUBLE from $5, SUITES from $8 


The 
Yano 


DERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE at 34th ST., NEW YORK 


+ ee Sa * 
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> You will enjoy 


= NASHVILLE 








Eadie Rings are speed kings 


hae 
in their respective fields, 


bringing production gains as high as 25% to 50% over re- 
cent satisfactory standards. Their natented design advan- 
tages are enhanced by the famous DIAMOND FINIC. | 
which during 68 years has meant "Easy Starting—Smooth 
Running—Long Wearing" in more than |,000 styles and 
sizes. For ‘tops’ in rings, both standard and special, 


rely on DIAMOND FINISH! 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE (™4ss2 


DIAMOND 
SPINN IAG S REintG GO 
Nakers of Spinning and 7 v” 


wister CR ings since 137 
Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 


DINALER | 
HOTELS . 


» Give good service as a matter of 
course; they are popular because —— 
of their friendly service, which com- 
bine to make better service... 


Dinkler 


* The ANSLEY steam 

*® The 0. HENRY srcenssone 

* The SAVANNAH ss0s481 
“The TUTWILER e:xmixcuan 


% Air conditioned bed rooms! 



























living in operated hotels 


wonrsowcet The JEFFERSON DAVIS * 
ev oneans The ST. GHARLES * 


* The ANDREW JACKSON * 


% Air conditioned bed rooms! 


DINKLER HOTELS CO.inc. 


Carling Dinkler, Pres.and General Manager 
OPERATING 3000 ROOMS iw SOUTHERN HOTELS 
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DVERTISER’S INDEA 





The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience, and not as a part of the advertising contract. 
Every care will be taken to index correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to tnsert. 


4 
Abbott Machine Co. ......... 42 
Abington Textile Machinery 
De » inch dane Sd o* ae 101 
Aldrich Machine Works ...... 82 
Se eee 163 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. ..... 53 
Aluminum Co. of America 


Amalgamated Chemical] Corp. ..157 
American Air Filter Co. ... 50 
American Aniline Products, Inc. 
~peeuneaenen Inside Back Cover 
American Cyanamid & Chem. 
0 EPA eee ee 21 
American Leather Belting Asso. 33 
American Magnesium Corp. .. 16 
American Moistening Co. , 


American Monorail Oo. ...... 58 
American Viscose Corp. ..... §2 
American Yarn & Processing 

OR ethene ek Bi ee oh te 137 
ye ta Corporation ......... 13 
Arkansas Company, Inc. 18 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. ...164 
NE ee ae, 
Armstrong Cork Co. vee . 89 


Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc... .169 
Ashworth Bros., Inc. 


_*ee fe @@* 


Atlanta Envelope Co. ° 
Automatic Transportation Co 98 
B 

Barber-Colman Co. on _.108 
Barkley Machine Works * 


tarnes Textile Associates Inc. 165 
Becco Sales Corp. ... se ae * 
Es i kk a a teka ad 
Borne, Scrymser Co. ........163 


mewee Ge. 20, BA. GB cocccces 171 
Brinton Co., Tt SSS rer. 159 
Brown Instrument Co. ....... n 


Bunting Brass & Bronze Co. .. 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co....170 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 91 


Cc 
Cameron Machine Co. 


Carter, Inc., SL err Ss * 
Chrysler Corporation, Amplex 
ied ae alee és 65 . 
eae orb ae 2 
DD J). a is dee ee © 6 168 
Cleveland Tramrail Division . - 100 


Clinton Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Oo. * 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 1 
Colgate- Palmolive- Peet Co. ...149 
Commercial Factors Corp. . 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co.. 36 


ss» 2 T PRA RAF 2 A SE 


Corn Products Sales Co. ..... * 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
RE a a ee oO g's _ * 
Cutler, Roger W. 5 ee 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co . 
D 
Darnell Corp., Lid. Sl 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. ..... 163 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. ..... 43 
Diamond Alkali Co. ......... * 
Dommerich & Co., L. F. ..... 20 
Dow Ohemica]l Oo. .......... * 
Draper Corporation ...... ee 
Dronsfield Bros., Ltd. ....... * 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., E. I., Dyestuffs Divi- 
sion OR PE EE Ek, 


Du Pont de Nemours & OCo., 


Inc., E. I., Fine Chemicals 
NE ae ae a ee 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., E. I. Finishes Divi- 
Sn. -«« banks eens ee bane 35 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Gardinol Div. ........ 10 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., E. I., R. & H. Chemi- 
OS Ws (CC kvawedic a4 44 be 
E 
en EF ee ng oc ce 60a ene 168 
Economy Baler Oo. .......... e 
Emerson Apparatus Co. ...... 164 
Emmons Loom Harness Co.... * 
F 
Fafnir Bearing Co. ee ‘ 
Fairbanks Company .........167 
Fidelity Machine Co. ........ 143 
Finnell System, Inc. ........ 166 
Fiske Brothers Refining Co.... . 
Fleur-O-Lier Manufacturers... 99 
Foster Machine Co. a ae . 
PS re ae ee ad 
Franklin Process Co. ... : 17 
G 
Gardinol Corp yo i 


Gastonia a al Needling Co.. 164 
Gastonia Textile Sheet Metal 


Re ckk bois wm aie eb Oe 166 
Gates Rubber Oo. ......... 25 
Gaylord Container Corp. ..... 19 
a a ee ee ad 


General Dyestuff Corp. ...... 
vouhabsonsa Inside Front Oover 
General Electric Co. .22 and 23 
General Electric Co. (Lamps). 47 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.... 4 
Graton & Knight Co. ....... . 
ee Wn re 39 
Gulf Oil Corporation ........ 15 
H 
H & B American Machine Oo.. * 
Hart Products Corp. ........ 113 
Henderson Foundry & Mch. 

a es rere re. Sa 111 
Hercules Powder Co., Inc..... * 
Hermas Machine Oo. ........ . 
Hotel Atlanta Biltmore ...... 168 
ia Sec ae 169 
SE CO 9 oe eg 168 
EPS Oe 169 
Houghton & Co., E. F. 37 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 34 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney ...172 
Hunter Machine Co.. James . 95 
Hyatt Bearings Division , 
I 
International Agricultural 

SS iis be fe Bed 108 
J 
Jenkins Bros. 14 


Johnson Bronze Co. 
Johnson Corporation 














Burkart-Schier Chemical Company has pioneered in 
the manufacture and development of penetrants and 
softeners for mercerized yarns. Constantly on the 
alert perfecting new chemicals and maintaining the 
quality of established lines, Burkart-Schier solicits 
your inquiries on problems in scouring, bleaching, 
dyeing and finishing of mercerized yarns and fabrics. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


PENETRANTS * SOFTENERS * SOLUBLE OILS * FINISHES * CHEMICALS 
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Established 
i1s3s 





Chepieaeen, 


Seaming. 







incorporated 


MERROW r=: 


we ty 


For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum 
efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
modernize with the new 


MERROW ——— A MACHINES 


On* Display at the 
KNITTING ARTS 
EXHIBITION 
April 2ist.-24th 


BOOTHS 377, 378 and 403 


= Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- 
= mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 





—~200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 





2805 LAUREL STREET 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these 
machines on your own fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Starting Its Second Century 


HARTFORD, CONN., U. 5S. A. 





E. W. HOLLISTER, P. O. 


Box 72! 
SPARTANBURG, S&S. C. 





3S 
R. B. MORELAND, P. 0 Sox 895 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


senegereecicceciene 


TESEOCRORRGGOGRLEEOCRGEELETERTRELLOGIER I CTEiieen 


eect ireeeer iret 


PURCRATECLA RGR EEL tate 


CLOCTETLOCHOGRCEESOROGEEDLEAGGOROREEEEE LET 


Teaeiteitl 
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The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience, and not as a part of the advertising contract. 
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K National Ring Traveler Co. ...166 Royce Chemical Co. ......... e Thomas & Skinner Steel Prod- 
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New Departure Division ...... 6 Tide-Water Associated Oil 
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. New York & New Jersey Lu- _~ ~pat. ya Pugh eh a a aie ere aes ...48 and 49 
Keever Starch Co. .......... 115 Sandoz Chemical Works. Inc * | -4 
Kempton Parts & Spring Oo... .158 bricant Co. ............... 7 Scholler B: I Ce ae eee ae soe ee i 
North, Inc., Frank G. ........ 117 ——— Le Saar esesse + same Trust Company of Georgia 87 
Scott & Williams, Inc. ...... 122 
L Oo Selig Company ........ “TT 
Seydel, Woolley & Co. ...... 171 U 
Lane & Bros., Inc., W. T. ....161 Old Dominion Box Co. ....... 161 Shell Oil Co., Inc. ... vews ae Uni S al - 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. ....... 161 Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. ....145 Sherwin-Williams Co. ....... 41 nion Special Machin : — 
La ts. Ts We oo dee oo ese 107 Showalter Printing Co., A. J...165 he codiucbte Sh Edad & Sand 50 
Loper Co., Ralph E. ........ 164 p Singer Sewing Machine Co. ... Universal Winding Co. ...... 11 
Lunkenheimer Co. .......... . _ eeecceccccccecess 146 and 147 United States Testing Co., Inc : 
Lustre Fibres. Ltd. ...... 59 Pabst Sales Company réecene ™ Sipp-Eastwood Corp. ........ * U S$ Bobbin & Shuttle Co 11! 
' ’ dialer bag Page Fence Association ...... 107 Sirrine & Co., J. E. errr U. S. Ring Traveler Co.44 and 4° 
Parks-Cramer Co. ........... 97 S. K. F. Industries, Inc. .. 28 
M Penick & Ford, Ltd.. Inc. ...167 Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.,*Inc... v 
; Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co....118 «| seerrsrrereceress 26 and 27 
Maguire & Co., Inc., John P... 93 Perkins & Sons, Inc.. B. F....121 Solvay Sales Corp. .165 Veeder-Root. In: Resk Cave 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. Permutit Company .......... 155 Sonoco Products Co. ........104 victor Ring Traveler Co 164 
MEE. naeccnectsonnes a 164 proctor & Schwarts Southern Belting Co. ... 166 : tia = 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers sy cas ia ren! o...... 2 Yee oper Bee oe 
el i eo wos gee ¢ sae . Provident Life & Accident Standard-Coosa-Thatcher ('o 152 
Marquette Metal Products Co.. Insurance Co. ..... Front Cover Standard Oil Co., Inc., of Ken Ww 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc... 24 Pure Oil Co 166 arr : 
Mechanical Handling Systems, 7 oe Standard Pressed Steel Co +6 Wallerstein Co., Ine : 
Di vtatauetsn eee oceeye 31 R Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. Lz Want Ads 168 
BE GE, pce atccoceseeses 162 Stein, Hall & Co., Inc. . oe Warner Chemical Co = 
Merrow Machine Co. ........170 Reeves Pulley Co. ...........115 Stewart Iron Works, Co., Ine..163 Westinghouse Electric & g 
- rs ; - sting ! FE r & Mfz 
Morse Chain Co. .......... Reliance Electric & Eng’g Co.. * Co 60 and 61 
Morton Machine Works ...... 29 Rhoads & Sons, J. FE. ....... * West Point ~ ae ee R “ » On KI 
Se Gg oes enc accwe 166 FS rel Saaea * Taylor Instrument Companies.. 46 Whitin Mach; eo W, Ries | 
Robbins Flooring Co. ....... 164 Tennessee Eastman Corp. a. Ww — ae oe . 
N Rochester Eng’g & Centrifugal Terrell Machine Co. ........113 rhitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 169 
Se ee ee eee * fexas Co. ............- . 2 Wildman Mfg. Co.....131 and 13 
National Aniline & Chemical Rockwood Mfg. Co. .......... 40 Textile Industry Research.... * Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Mch 
Oo., Imc. ......6--seeeeee- ° Rohm & Haas Oo. .......... 64 Textile Machine Works ... Co. , 135 
National Oil Products Co. .... * Roy & Son Co., B. 8. ....... 167 eee errr: 6FC!lUe Wolf & Co., Jacques .. 7 
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CHOCORTELL AL eeac ae taggety 





ontrolled! 
(Ain Important Factor in 


Warp Sizing 


Seyco Sizing is -produced under 
OTHER scientifically controlled conditions, 


PRODUCTS which assures uniform quality in : 
Softeners every shipment. “3-IN-ONE” OIL CUTS REPAIR 


° 
Shuttle Seyco Sizing is packed in tight, COSTS ON SMALL EQUIPMENT PARTS 


Dressing rust-proof non-absorbing steel drums, 





PEOGRREGT ERAGE ELEC raticetitie 











OLECERCGEEEEATTEN ELEC cette 














which can be stored indefinitely. —— 
P —_ ants y : rh Correct lubrication, cleansing and 
Alkalis ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION : . protection of small moving parts 
Our well equipped chemical] staff, directed : A. S. BOYLE of textile machinery - essential 
by Dr. Seydel, a renowned chemist (hon- 5 Gen to efficient operation and quality 
ored by American Chemical Society as pany production .. . and 3-IN-ONE Oil 


councilor), will help you with your Sizing 


and Finishing problems. (DISTRIBUTORS) meets these requirements! Write 
for special Mill prices on 3-IN- 
“A company is known by the customers it keeps’’ 3 JERSEY CITY, ONE today ! 4 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. N. J. 
748 Rice <aok hee Ga. i 3-] a -Q N ‘a 17 () L 
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i ed MACHINES 


PAY FOR THEMSELVES! 2 


%: 


One large mill replacing old wood dye tubs with modern TRU-SHADE 
Stainless Steel units paid for them in less than two years in power and 
labor savings alone. A patented “Curve-of-Strength" tub construction 
gives added strength and long life at no extra cost. Many other exclusive 
features. Send for TRU-SHADE CATALOG NO. 539 and ask for proof 
of the performance of these machines — more of which have been sold 
this past year than of all other makes combined. 





Rodney Hunt “Yankee Clipper’ and 


'Shaf-tite’’ patented end construction "Slack Loop’ Washers, studded with Many mills using water power have 
eliminates loose shafts as a* source cost reducing, production increasing been able to save up to 30-40% per 
of roll trouble. Hundreds of users features, have proved their superior- year on their power costs by modern- 
testify to the longer life and better ity in scores of mills all over the izing with Rodney Hunt equipment. 
service of ‘Shaf-tite’’ Wood, Metal country. Many exclusive patented fea- Patented features and unusual high 
and Rubber Rolls. Also a complete tures. Write for CATALOG NO. 340. efficiency. It will pay you to get the 
line of patented wood and stainless facts. Write for new CATALOG NO. 





steel REELS. Write for new 
CATALOG NO. 740. 


WW-40, 124 pages listing equip- 
ment from dam to tail-race. 






RODNEY 


Na 


Yer 





1840 











i. 
es 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES—CHARLOTTE. N. C.—F. W. WARRINGTON CO CANADA--W, J. WESTAWAY CO LTO 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—F. E. WASSON HAMILTON MONTREAL 


37 MILL STREET, ORANGE, MASS. 
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Uniformity is the Watchword in A. A. P 
Production—from start to finish A. A. P. 
manufacture is closely controlled by 
trained technicians. This supervision 
insures unbroken uniformity through 


the years. 


Buying A. A. P. also assures quick deliv- 


eries from generous stocks at conven: 





iently located distributing points. 
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AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. sistance. 









50 UNION SQUARE - - - + NEW YORK,N.Y. #&" 


~  _—— en 






< 
ere 
Se 


Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. 


Boston, Mass. Toronto, Can. 
Providence, R. I. Dominion Anilines Chicago, IH. 
Charlotte, N.C. & Chemicals, Ltd. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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“Always put off ’til tomorro 
what you don’t have to buy tod 
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a af PPCORPORATED } 


TRADE MASH WU 5. Bar. GFF. 





MADEIN BRISTOL.CONN.USA, 
PATENT APPLIED FOR 
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PECOT — - . ‘ : " 
Seal Resa FS oan , 
, » TRADE wane nea Tne ome << : 
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\ Breen ' 
- MADE IN BRISTOL COMMU) SA 
PATENT APPUED FOR . 
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Here’s one case where you can “‘take it as it comes’”’.. . . and be sure 
that tomorrow will take care of itself. For tomorrow 7s all taken care 
of, when you buy Veeder-Root 2-3 Pick Counters for 2-shift opera- 
tion today. Come a sudden change to 3 shifts, and you just leave the 
2-shift counters on the looms... buy the 3rd counting units... and 
your own loom-fixers will quickly attach them, without hampering 
production. You spend no more than you have to... umti/ you have 
to... and the original 2-shift counters are kept in operation until 
you get out of them all the extra service that’s built into them. 
2-3 Pick Counters come complete with the expert field service of 
long-experienced Veeder-Root representatives. 4ny way you look at 
it, you’re money ahead when you deal with Veeder-Root. WRITE. 








Veeder-Root Inc. 


